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ABSTRACT 

This docusent, one of the series of Onited states 
Current Population Reports, is also a part of a series of "country 
statesents," prepared as background unterial for the world Population 
conference held in August 1974, vhich describe the desographic 
situations of approzisately 57 cooperating countries. The population 
situation is presented as a satrii of interrelated elesents, 
reflecting an awareness of the close relationship betveen social and 
econosic developsent and population trends. The docnsent is divided 
into siz chapters: (1) Population Grovth— an «terviev; (2) Coiponents 
of Population Grovth— birth, death, and sigration; (3) Population 
Cosposition--age and sex structure; sarital status; fasilies, 
households, and living arrangesents; literacy, education, and school 
enrollsent; and national origin, race, and religion; (4) Population 
Distribution and Internal Migration; (5) The Labor Force— social and 
desographic characteristics and breakdovns by occupation, industry, 
and incose; (6) Desographic Projections of the above elesents of 
population; and (7) Sussary and Socioeconosic Isplications of the 
population trends. A bibliography concludes the docusent. (JH) 
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FOREWORD 



A report to the Congress of the United States by President 
Richard Nixon on May 3, 1973, included the following statement: 

In order to focus international attention on the vital problem 
of world population growth, the United Nations has designated 
next year as World Population Ytf.ir. A World Population Confer- 
ence has been called for August 1974. 1 believe information and 
action programs undt;rtaken as part of the observance can be a 
valuable means of furthering appreciation of population problems 
and of generating more resolute action by nations to solve them. 
The United States will cooperate fully with the United Nations in 
observing the year and working to make the World Population 
Conference a success. 

As part of the background material for the World Population 
Conference, a series of "country statements" following the same 
outline is being prepared on the demographic situation in approxi- 
mately 57 cooperating countries. This monograph is the country 
statement for the United States. 

Studies such as this one reflect an awareness of the close 
relationship between social and economic development, on the one 
hand, and population growth, composition, and distribution, on the 
other. This relationship has been examined largely at the national 
level, but is applies likewise at the subnational and family levels. An 
attempt has been madt to present the population situation in the 
United States as a matrix of interrelated elements rather than as 
isolated facts. In this framework, the determinants and conse- 
quences of population change become most apparent. Moreover, 
with this type of analysis as background material, the processes of 
change should be more readily understood by those who are in a 
position to prop le interventions that would channel social and 
economic development into directions that are of more benefit to 
the country, the local community, and the individual family. 

Most of the statistics presented in the tables were based on 
large samples (5 to 25 percent) from U.S. decennial censuses of 
1950, 1960, and 1970; on complete counts or large samples (20 to 
50 percent) from U.S. annual vital statistics records; on nationwide 
samples of 25,000 to 50,000 households in the Current Population 
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Survey; or on U.S population projections to the year 2000 based 
on these sources and reports on international migration. The 
population bases are generally large enough to make comparisons 
reliable where the magnitude of the differences in the statistics 
among population subgroups or between points in time are clearly 
of social or economic importance. 
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Chapter I. POPULATION GROWTH 



The total population of the United States on January 1, 1974, 
was estimated at 211,216,000. The increase during the preceding 
year was 1,499,000, or 0.71 percent. This was the lowest rate of 
increase for any year since 1937 and less than half the annual 
growth rate registered during the 19S0*s. The decline in the annual 
rate of growth directly reflects the decline in the birth rate, which 
was 14.9 per 1,000 population in 1973-the lowest annual birth 
rate in the history of the country. Net civilian immigration 
contributed 22 percent of the total population increase in 1973. 

In the nearly 200 years since the United States was estab- 
lished, it has grown from a population of about 4 million to one of 
more than SO times as large, fhere were fewer than five persons per 
square mile of territory in 1790. Both the total area and the 
population increased, and in 1970 there were nearly 60 persons per 
square mile. 

During the 100 years after the first census, which was taken in 
1790, the national area increased about threefold, but the popula- 
tion increased about 1 6 times. This period was a time of settling the 
vast areas of the country. In 1890 the census report pointed out the 
end of the western frontier, that is, there was then no longer any 
m^or expanse of cultivable land not inhabited by at least two 
persons p^r square mile. Simultaneously with population growth in 
the agricultural areas, there was rapid industriaUz ttion and urbaniza- 
tion, especially in the latter part of that period. 

The second century witnessed a continued peopling of much of 
the land area, with further rapid growth of the urban population 
and in the number of metropolitan areas. After 1920, the growth 
was especially rapid in sections outside the boundaries of the 
central cities of standard metropolitan statistical areas. By 1970, 
the 75.6 million persons in these "suburban** areas, defined here as 
the metropolitan area outside the central cities, exceeded the 63.8 
million persons in the central cities. Likewise, the population of 
these outer sectors of the metropolitan areas exceeded the 
coincidentally identical number of persons, 63.8 million, who were 
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living completely outside the metropolitan areas. During this second 
century the rates of population growth declined, recovered some- 
what, and then resumed at the lowered rates. 

More than SO million persons have been added to the 
population since 1950. However, the rate of growth has declined. 
The annual average rate of growth at the beginning of the century 
was about 2 percent. It averaged 1.7 percent during the "baby 
boom" years of the 19S0*s and 1.24 percent during the 1960's. The 
average for the years !970 to 1973 was 0.89 percent. 

Current rates of growth are similar to the lowest rates of 
growth in the Nation's history, those during the depression years of 
the 1930*s. But the situation is quite different today from what it 
was some 40 years ago. Then, growth was almost entirely the result 
of an excess of births over deaths. Even the unprecedented low 
birth rates of that period were above the birth rate of 1973, and 
death rates were also somewhat above those of recent yean. During 
the 1930's, immigration made very little net contribution to the 
national growth; in some of those years there was a sli^t net 
emigration. In recent years, immigration from other countries (and 
from Puerto Rico) has accounted for 20 to 25 percent of national 
growth, and the share contributed by natural increase has corre- 
spondingly been reduced to 75 to 80 percent. 

The Immigration Act of 1965 introduced a major change in 
national immigration policy. Quotas based on national o'.igin, as 
established by the Act of 1924, were abolished. Instead, country 
and regional quotas were established, and new criteria gave 
preference to individuals with specifled characteristics. The pro- 
visions of the Act were fully operative on July 1, 1968. Net alien 
immi 'ation for the years since then has been substantially higher 
than it was during the eu^iier part of the decade. There were also 
substantial changes in the geographic distribution of immigrants by 
country or region of birth. During the first half of the 1960's, 37 
percent of the alien immigrants came from Europe. In 1971-72, 
that proportion dropped to 23 percent; the proportion from 
Southern Europe nearly doubled, while that from other sections of 
Europe declined to about one-fourth of its previous share. 
Immigrants from Asia accounted for 31 percent of the total in 
1971-72, whereas their share had been only 7 percent during the 
first half of the 1960*s. The share of North American countries 
dropped from 44 to 38 percent. 
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The long-term decline in tlie proportion of the total popula- 
tion born abroad has continued. In 1970, 5 percent of the 
population was foreign bom and 1 2 percent was native of foreign or 
mixed parentage. The comparable figures for 1950 were about 7 
and 16 percent, respectively. 

Recent population growth has occurred largely in the urban, 
and especially in the metropolitan, population. For many years, 
metropolitan areas have grown more rapidly than the rest of the 
country, and this differential continued but at a diminished rate 
during the 1960's. In that decade more than four-fifths of the 
national growth occurred in the standard metropolitan statistical 
areas (SMSA's). Within the SMSA's more than four-fifths of the 
growth took place in the suburban areas, as defined above. Many of 
the large cities lost population or gained residents only by 
annexation. When cities extended their administrative boundaries, 
the suburban residents in the annexed territory were reclassified as 
residents of the cities; nonetheless, the population of the areas 
outside the central cities increased by 27 percent during the 1960's, 
more than double the national average. 

At the time of the first census in 1 790 only about 5 percent of 
the population was classified as urban. That proportion has 
increased rapidly. The 1920 census was the first one to report that 
more than half the people in the United Stztes were then living in 
urban places, and by 1970 nearly three-fourths (73 percent) were 
classified as urban. Urban residents were concentratr.d on 1.5 
percent of the land area. 

Although the proportion of the population which is rural has 
declined, the number of persons living in rural area:* in 1970 was 
about the same as in 1 960. In effect, the entire excess of births over 
d ath i of the rural population during the decade was absorbed into 
the population of urban areas through movement to the urban areas 
or through reclassification of rural territory as urban. In terms of 
the (changing) areas as defined at each -ensus, the urban population 
increased both within and outside the metropolitan areas, whereas 
the rural population outside these areas declined while that in the 
SMSA's increased by a similar amount. However, the entire increase 
of rural population within SMSA's was apparently a result of the 
addition of rural population through change in SMSA boundaries. 
At the same time, in some of the more rural sections of the 
metropolitan area counties, there was continued growth of the 
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Figure 1 .3 Percent Change in Population by Counties: 
United States, 1960 to 1970 




Source : U.S. Butuu of the Ceniui. 1970 Ceniut of Popuktion, Vol 1, VJS, Svmnufy, 
f)|Uie28. 
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population, and this was not necessarily followed by incorporation 
into municipalities which would qualify as urban. Part of the 
growth of metropolitan areas occurred because most of the 
international migrants established permanent residence in the 
SMSA's. 

Differences in rates of growth in urban and rural ar^as 
reflected differences in regional rates of growth. During the 1960's 
the North Central States-including the rural "Middle West"-were 
genf rally areas of outmigration; the Northeastern States had a small 
net inmigration. The West-the most highly urban region-was the 
region which grew most rapidly, and it was an area of substantial 
inmigration. The South, which for many years had been an an^a of 
outmigration, had a net gain by migration during the 1960's. 
However, this growth in the South was concentrated to a large 
extent in a few metropolitan areas, whereas most of the more rural 
sections continued to report losses. 

Within the regions, growth was not evenly distributed. 
Two-fifths of the administrative units, called counties, reported a 
decline in population between 1960 and 1970. These were largely 
rural counties in the agricultural areas of the Middle ^Vest and the 
South. Many of these same areas had lost population during the 
preceding two decades, and for some the history of losses covers a 
much longer period. Only about one-fourth of the counties gained 
at more than the national rate during the 1960's 

The Negro (black) population of the United States accounted 
for r.eariy 20 percent of the total population when the Nation was 
established. In subsequent years its share of the total declined, 
primarily because of the large volume of white immigrants from 
Europe. The number of black residents continued to increase and in 
1970, with a total of 22.6 million, they were about 30 times as 
numerous as the 757,000 recorded in 1790. In 1970 they 
accounted for 1 1 percent of the total population, a slight increase 
from the approximately 10 percent for the years 1920 to 1950. 
Although black birth rates are somewhat above those for the white 
population, they have ;.:oved in parallel to the rates for the white 
population. Their death rates are al^o somewhat above those for the 
white populatioii, and their rate of natura! increase is somewhat 
higher than that of the white population. 

During the early years of U.S. history, birth rates were high 
enough and death rates low enough so that natural increase alone 



accounted for growth of more than 30 percent per decade. It was in 
this early American population growth that Malthus found his 
classic illustration of man's potentiality to reproduce under 
favorable circumstances. But the long transition characterized by 
declining fertility and mortality and slowing na.'vtral increase 
became evident about the time when the first census was taken in 
1790 or soon thereafter. This trend continued along with agricul- 
tural expansion, industrialization, and urbanization and along with 
the absorption of large numbers of immigrants during the 19th 
century. It reached a low point during the depression years of the 
1930's when the women who had been bom between 1900 and 
1909 were in the m^or childbearing years. 

The long decline in fertility involved a number of other 
changes. Age at marriage increased, particulariy in New England and 
among the children of immigrants. Then, late in the 19th century, 
age at marriage began to move downward. The proportion of 
persons who married at the younger ages increased slowly with 
virtually no interruption decade by decade until the lowest 
recorded level was reached in the mid-19S0's. Not until the 1960's 
did this pattern give way to another movement upward in the age at 
marriage and in the proportion of women who remained single into 
their early twenties. More detail on these changes is presented in the 
next two chapters. 
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Chapter II. COMPONENTS OF POPULATION GROWTH 
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The Components 

Each of the three basic components of population growth- 
births, deaths, and net international migration-has developed a 
different trend during recent years in the United States. All three of 
the components reached or remained at low levels during the 
depression years of the 1930's, and then the number of births 
moved generally upward through the 1940's and into the 1950's. 
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During the 1 960*s, ut ter the number of births had passed a peak and 
was declining, the number of deaths rose slowly, and the net num- 
ber of immigrants fluctuated at a relatively high level without estab- 
lishing any real trend, except for an increase in the late 1960's after 
a change in immigration laws (table 2.1). 

Since the number of births is by far the largest of the three 
components of population growth in the United States, the changes 
in births over time have essentially determined the pattern of 
change in population growth in terms of absolute numbers and in 
the rate per 1,000 population. The chief interest here, hov/ever, lies 
in the changes of the rate during the last four decades and the main 
contributions of the components to these changes. 

During the 1930*s the rate of growth fell considerably below 
10 per 1 ,000 population as the crude birth rate dipped under 20 for 
the first time in American history and as net immigration rates 
became negligible (table 2.2). The birth and net immigration rates 
increased somewhat during World War II, yielding annual growth 
rates of 9 to 13 per 1,000 population through 1945. 

After World War II, the "baby boom," which occurred in most 
industrialized countries but lasted for varying lengths of time, led to 
an immediate jump in the annual birth and growth rates in the 
United States. From 1946 through 1961, the birth rate ranged from 
24 to 27, and the growth rate ranged from 15 to 18. Although the 
increased growth rate resulted largely from the rise in the birth rate, 
contributions were also made by the decline in the crude death rate 
to about 9 or 10 per 1,000 population and the increase in the 
annual net immigration rate to about 2 per 1 ,000. 

The annual birth rate decreased slightly from 1957 to 1961, 
after which a pronounced decline occurred. Thus, 1961 may be 
taken as the end of the "baby boom" in the United States. In that 
year, the annual growth rate, 16.1, was more than twice the level of 
7.1 recorded in 1973. 

Between 1961 and 1968, the annual growth rate dropped from 
16.1 to 9.7, or by 40 percent. The birth rate declined from 23.5 to 
17.6 during this period while the death rate and net immigration 
rate fluctuated in narrow ranges. This decline in the annual birth 
rate occurred in spite of changes in the age structure of the 
population, which, if the age-specific birth rates of 1961 had 
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Table 2. 1 Estimates of the Components of Population Change by 
Calendar Year: United States, 1930 to 1973 
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Avmmi Forcvi and th» 'vrror of cloiur*" b«t«««n cwiiUMi (th« diff«r«nc« b«t«««n thm population 
•i ihovn by a canaua count and th« etitiaate of th« population on that data aa darivad froa tha 
pravioos canaua count and dnta on tha varioua cottpooanta of population cliaima for tha in tar- 
ceoanl pariod). 

'percent of population at beginning of poriod. 

'Adjuatad for undarragiatration throuth March 1970. 

M)aAtha occurrinR in tha United Stataa plua aatlMtad daatha occurring to Ars6d Porcaa ov6r* 
aaas. Infant daatha adjuatad for undarragiatration through March I960. 

sourcat L'.S. Buraau of tha Canaua, Cutr^t Population Raporta. "uatinataa of tha Population 
of tha t'nltad Stataa and Coaponenta of Changat 1973 (with annual data froa 1930), * Sariaa P-25, 
Mo. 499, tabla 1 and appandii B. Kor 1973, unpubliahad pralinlnary aatinataa, aubjact to 
raviaion. 
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Table 2.2 Annual Rates of Net Growth, Natural Increase, and 
Net CMUan Immigration: United States, 1930 to 1973 



(Rat* per 1«000 aldyvar population. Includaa Alaaka, Hawaii, and AnMd 
Foreoa ovoraoaa tor 1940 to 1973 but not tor 1930 and 1939) 



uwWT 


lf«t growth 
rato^ 


Rtto of 
ttftturftl 
Inorosso 


Birth rato 


Doath rato 


Not 
oiviliAn 
iHiifratioA 
rato 


1973 . , « « 


7.1 


9.9 


14.9 


9.4 


1.6 


1972 ••••••••• 


7.8 


6.2 


19.6 


9.4 


1«6 




9.7 


7.9 


17.2 


9.3 


1.9 




10.9 


8.8 


18.2 


9.4 


2.1 


1909^ ^ 


10«3 


8.2 


17.8 


9.9 


2.2 


1999 •••• 


9.7 


7.9 


17.6 


9.7 


2«0 


1907 ......... 


10.4 


8.9 


17.9 


9.4 


2.1 


1906 


11.2 


9.0 


18.9 


9.9 


2.3 


1905 ^ 


11.9 


10.1 


19.6 


9.4 


1.9 


1904 ^ 


13.3 


11.8 


21.2 


9.4 


1^7 


1903 ........ 


14.0 


12.3 


21.9 


9.6 


1.9 




14.9 


13.2 


22.6 


9.4 


1.9 




16.1 


14.2 


23.9 


9.3 


2.0 




16.1 


14.4 


23.8 


9.9 


1.9 


1999 • • 


16.9 


14.9 


24.3 


9.4 




1Q<UI 


16.7 


19.0 


24.9 


9.9 


1.7 




17 2 


19.7 


29.2 


9.9 


1.6 




18. 1 


15.8 


29.1 


9.3 


2.3 


i AAA 


17 A 


19.6 


24.9 


9.3 


2.0 




17.8 


16.0 


29.2 


9.1 


1.8 




17.0 


19*3 


24.9 


9.6 


1.6 


1A!I2 


18.9 


19*4 


29.0 


9.6 


1.9 




17.4 


19.1 


24.8 


9.7 


2.8 




16.3 


14.3 


23.9 


9.6 


2.0 




17.1 


14.8 


24.9 


9.7 


2.2 






19 oU 


. 9 




1*9 




18.3 


16.4 


16.9 


10.1 


1.8 




19.3 


14.2 


24.1 


9.9 


1.1 




10.4 


9.4 


20.9 


11.0 


1.2 




11.9 


9.9 


21.3 


11.4 


1.9 




13.1 


11.8 


22.7 


10.9 


1.1 




12.7 


11.8 


22.2 


10.4 


.6 




10.3 


9.7 


20.3 


10.6 


.4 




9.2 


8.6 


19.4 


10.8 


.6 




6.7 


7.9 


18.7 


11.2 


(Z) 




9.4 


9.7 


21.3 


11.9 


.9 



Z flounda to soro. 

^inoludoa "orror of oloauro" bfitvoon canauaoa (tho diffortnoo b9t«9«n 
tho population aa ahown hy a oonaua count and th9 oatisato of tho popula- 
tion on that daio aa dorivod froa tho previous oonaua oount and data on tho 
varioua eospononta of population ohango for tho intoroonaal period). 



Souroot U.S. Buroau of tho Conaua^ Curront Population Raporta. "lati- 
■atoa of tho Population of tho Unitod Statoa and Caaipon«inta of Chanfot 
1972 (with annual data fron 1930)/' 8«rioa P-29» No. 499» tablo A. For 
1973 1 unpubliahod prolininary oatinatoa^ aubjaot to roviaion. 
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ct ued, would have produced an increase in the crude birth rate. 
Between 1961 and 1968, the crude birth rate declined by 25 
percent. The total fertility rate (that is, the sum of age-speciflc birth 
rates) dropped from 3,629 to 2,477, or by 32 percent. Further 
detail on total fertility rates is presented below in the section on 
"Differential Fertility.'* 

From 1968 to 1970, the annual growth rate turned slightly 
upward to 10.9 as the birth rate temporarily reversed its downward 
trend and rose to 18.2. Ihe rise in the birth rate in turn reflected 
the increasing proportion of the population comprised of females in 
the prime childbearing ages. This trend in population structure 
continued from 1970 to 1973; however, the birth rate dropped to 
14.9 in 1973, the lowest in American history. 

In 1973, the population of the United States increased by an 
estimated 1,499,000, or by 0.71 percent (table 2.1). The absolute 
growth was the smallest since 1945 and well below the peak figure 
of 3,058,000 in 1956. The provisional number of births in 1973 
was 3,141,000, which is also the lowest figure since 1945 and more 
than 1 million under the 1957 peak c*''^ ,332,000. 

The annual number of deaths has in general increased since the 
end of World War II, as the effects of population growth and the 
rising proportion of the population 65 years old and over have more 
than offset the declines that have occurred in mortality rates at 
most ages. Further detail on mortality trends is presented below in 
the section on ''Differential Mortality.'' 

During the 1960's (1960 through 1969), estimated net civilian 
immigration was 3,822,000, accounting for about 16 percent of 
population growth. In 1973, estimated net civilian immigration was 
about 335,000. Although the estimates for 1972 and 1973 are the 
lowest since 1964, the current decline may well be temporary. Net 
civilian immigration includes the movement of American citizens, 
which is subject to wide fluctuation. Recent changes in alien 
immigration, the m^jor f:omponent of civilian immigration, are 
discussed in further detail in the section below on "International 
Migration." 

Differential Fertility 

A long view-time as a variable-For more than two centuries, 
from the time d the first permanent settlements to the early 
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decades of the 19th century, the fertility of the American people 
ranked among the world *s highest. Large families were welcome 
while the relatively empty country was being peopled and while 
most persons lived on their own land in a thjlf-sufficient economy. 
Their children in turn had an opportunity to move to virgin land in 
frontier areas. Fertility was so high that long before the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776 the population was predominantly native 
born. 

The annual birth rate in the colonial and early federal periods 
has been estimated in various ways by early observers and modem 
authorities to have been about 55 births per 1 ,000 inhabitants, and 
the death rate was probably less than half as large. The women of 
completed fertility (those surviving to age 45) are estimated to have 
borne an average of about eight children (Grabill, Kiser, and 
Whelpton, 1958, p. 10). The evidence for the high fertility exists in 
the young age distributions of the population as enumerated in 
certain colonial censuses and in the first few censuses of the United 
States, and in the doubling of population every 25 years even in 
period^ when immigration was ot trivial magnitude. About half of 
the white males enu.^erated in 1790 were under age 16, for 
example. 

Although fertility was high for the United States as a whole, 
the level differed widely between the longer settled areas and the 
frontier areas and between town and open country. Data from the 
same source as those in table 2.3 show that the child/woman ratio 
was lower in the long-settled New England geographic division in 
1800 than in other geographic divisions. Declines occurred on a 
national basis after 1810. The child/woman ratio of 419 shown for 
white women in 1940 (which represents a low point in American 
history) is only 31 percent of the 1800 ratio of 1,342. About half 
(48 percent) of the long-term decline occurred by 1860; 29 percent 
occurred between 1860 and 1910; and the remaining 21 percent 
occurred after 1910. Censuses prior to 1850 did not obtain 
sufficient detail for the computation of child/woman ratios for 
Negroes who in 1850 comprised 7.8 percent of the total popula- 
tion. If comparisons of the child/woman ratios for black women are 
made with those for white women in the 19th century, caution 
should be exercised in interpreting them as measures of fertility 
because the ratios for blacks were depressed by high infant 
mortality. 
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Table 2.3 Adjusted Number of Children Under 5 Yetn Old per 
I«0OO Women 20 to 44 Yean Old by Race: United States, 1800 
to 1970 







N«ffro* 


Y«tr 




N8fro^ 


1970 


507 
717 
587 
419 

506 
604 
631 
666 
685 


689 
895 

706 

513 

554 
608 
736 
845 
930 




780 
814 
905 
892 

1,085 
1,145 
1,295 
1,358 
1,342 


1.090 
997 
1,072 
1,087 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


1960 














1840 


1920 


1830 




1820 




1810 











NA Not availabl*. 

'Ratioa atandardisad for aga of •oaan and allowanca u»^9 for undarcount 
In canauaaa. 



Sourca: Paacal K. Mialpton, Foracaata of tha Population of tha Unltad 
StMtaa. 1945-1975 , u.s. Buraau of tha Canauat and coaputatlona ircm 
1960, and 1970 canauaaa. 

Figure 2.1 shows that declines in the fertility of the rural 
population began early and more than kept pace with those in the 
urban population from 1810 to 1940. The effect of a shift over 
time from a predominantly rural population to a predominantly 
urban population can also be seen from the graph, m that the 
national child/woman ratio was close to the rural ratio in the eariy 
yean and subsequently moved closer to the urban ratio. Thus, 
fertility declined more rapidly on a national basis than in either of 
the component urban and rural areas. 

The historical trends in fertility can also be examined-for a 
shorter period of time-in terms of data on children ever bom to 
cohorts of women, from the censuses of 1910, 1940, 1950, 1960, 
and 1970. Table 2.4 presents such data for women of completed or 
nearly completed fertility. The data from the 1910 census may be 
about 10 percent too high for comparisons with later censuses 
because of a possible inclusion of some stillbirths. 

Birth rates by age and race-In the United States, almost all 
births occur to mothers between the ages of IS and 44 (figure 2.2). 
The distribution of birth rates by single years of age is roughly 
bell-shaped. The rates increase rapidly from age 14 to a mode at age 
22 or 23 and then decline less rapidly once the mode is passed. 
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Figure 2.1 Number of ChUdien Under S Years Old per 1.000 
White Women 20 to 44 Years Old: United States, Urban and 
Rural. 1800 to 1970 



CHILDREN UNDER S PER t.OOO WOMEN 
t.400, 




1H0 



1900 



1N0 



1070 



. Sooicc: Wilton H. GnbUl, Qyde V. Kiar, and Pucal K. Whdpton, 19S8, Hm PwtUty 
at Aomku WomM, in the Census IMonoaaph Snies, Ntw York: Jolin Wilty and Sons, 
fl|ure 12; and ettimatei for 1960 and 1970. Copyri^t by the Social Science Resaatch 
Coundl (New Yori(. 19S8). Reprinted by permission. 

Except for differences in magnitude, the general pattern is very 
similar both in years when birth rates are relatively high and in 
years when the rates are relatively low. In figure 2.2, the curve of 
birth rates for 1957 reflects the highest rates recorded in the 
post-World War II period, whereas the curve for 1940 reflects the 
low rates prevailing toward the end of a severe economic depres- 
sion. 



Table 2.5 lists the "total fertility rate" for selected yean. The 
total fertility rate is the sum of age-sp 'cif!c b*rth rates and indicates 
how many children a synthetic group of women surviving to the 
end of the childbearing ages would have if they were subject to the 
birth rates prevailing in the specified year. The total fertility rate 
sometimes reflects a temporarily high (or low) level of birth rates in 
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Figure 2.2 Births per 1 ,000 Women by Single Years of Age: 
United States. 1940. 1950. 1957. and 1968 

BIRTHS PEN 1.000 WOMEN 

M»- . 



2W 



200 



ISO 




30 

AOE OF \MOMAN 

Soutoe: Bkth numerators from U.S. Natioiul Center for Health SUtistict, 1940fr., 
VHal Statiitks of the United Smu, Vol I. Nitdity ; population ba»i from U.S. Bureau of 
the Ceniui, Cunent PbMihtkM Reporti, "Eitimatei of the Population of the United 
Sutei. by Sif«le Years of Age. Color, and Sex: 1900 to 19S9," Series P-2S. No. 31 1 ; ibid.. 
"Estimates of the Population of the United States, by Afe. Color, and Sex: Ju^ 1, 1960 
to 196S." Scries P-25. No. 321; and ibid.. "Estimates of the Population of the United 
Sutes. by Afe. Race, and Sex: July 1. 1967 to July 1. 1969." Series P.2S. No. 441. 



that year and thus does not always reflect what is happening to real 
cohorts of women. For example, no national cohort of American 
women in modem times has had as many children as is implied by 
the total fertility rate of 3,767 for 1957. The total fertility rate of 
1,900 for 1973 is the lowest ever recorded for the United States. It 
reflects a decline not only in marital fertility but also in the 
proportion of young women who have married, as well as a 
reduction in the proportion of older women who are still bearing 
children. 
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Table 2.4 Children Ever Bom per 1 ,000 Women Ever Married, for 
Women 40 to 44 Years Old by Race: United States, 1880 to 1970 



Census 
yesr 



Year when 
Bge 40-44 



Children per 1,000 woMen 



All races 



White 



NeffTO 



1970. 
1960. 
1950. 
1940. 



1910^ 



1970. 
1960. 
1950. 
1940. 
1930. 
1920. 
1910. 

1910. 
1900. 
1890. 
1880. 



3,097 
2,564 
2,364 
2,754 
3,146 
3,395 
3,817 

4.383 
4,972 
5,266 
5,395 



3,012 
2.515 
2,329 
2,717 
3,106 
3,349 
3,741 

4,263 
4.817 
5,123 
5,278 



3,795 
2,949 
2,619 
3,012 
3,594 
4,046 
4,892 

5,484 
6,580 
6,910 
6,947 



'May include loae stillbirths. 

Source: U,8. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of Po|nilation , Vol. t, 
U.S. Suaaary , table 212: 1960 Census of ft>pulati*n . Vol. 11, 3A, Wowen by 
WUBber of Children Ever Bom , tables 1 and 8: 19^ Census of Population , 
Vol. tV> 3C, ^Ttility , tables 1 and 12; 194 0 Census of ^pulation ; 
Differential FertlYTty. 1940 and 1910 *" rertlllty for States and Large 
Cities, tables 3 and 4, and Wowen by""wu» b er of Children Ever Born , tables 9 
IF^'TI. 



Table 2.5 Total FertiUty Rate: United States, 1920 to 1972 



Year 



Rate 



Year 



Rati 



Year 



Rate 



1972. 
1971. 
1970. 
1969. 
1968. 
1967. 
1966. 
1965. 



2,025 




2,277 




2,472 




2,447 




2,477 




2,573 




2,736 




?,<»28 





3,208 
3,333 
3,474 
3,629 
3,654 
3,767 
3,580 
3,091 



1947 

1945 

1940 

Averages: 
1935-39., 
1930-34,,., 
1925-29,.., 
1920-24.... 



3,274 
2,491 
2,301 

2,235 
2,376 
2,840 
3,248 



Source: U,S. national Center for Health Statistics, 1968, Vital Statist 
tics of the United States , Vol, I, Natality > table 1-6; U,8. Bureau of the 
r^HMtt. rs I DrkffiiilBf 4n« R*nnrta . *'ravtilitv Indicators: 1970." Series 



w — » ' » It ' ' ' 

Census, Current Population Reports , Fertility Indicators: 
P-23, No, 36, table 1; snd estiMtes for 1971 and 1972. 
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Urban-rural variations in fertility -The relatively high cost of 
rearing a family in a city is commonly regarded as one of the 
reasons why fertility is lower in urban areas than in rural areas. The 
cost is e^ecially high in a technically advanced economy where the 
children need many years of education before they are prepared to 
compete in a labor market that has few opportunities for unskilled 
labor. Yet, increasing urbanization of the population and increasing 
average educational attainment have been accompanied in the 
post-World War II period by an unprecedented rise in fertility that 
transformed large cities from a former position of having fertility 
rates below the replacement level to at least a temporary situation 
of having rates above replacement. Thus, at the time of the 1950 
census, women of recently completed fertility (age 45 to 49) 
averaged only 1 ,957 children ever bom per 1 ,000 women in urban 
areas, or v/ell below the level of 2,240 needed for replacement of 
the population with the mortality then prevailing. Fertility in 1950 
for this age group was lower still in the larger cities, as illustrated by 
the rate of 1,557 children per 1,000 white women age 45 to 49 in 
the Nation's capital, Washington, D.C. Since then, there has been a 
miuor change. 

Table 2.6 presents data from the 1970 census for women 35 to 
39 years of age. This cohort of women was at or near the peak with 
respect to the fertility of recent cohorts; they had already borne 
more children than women in the next older age group, and yet 
they had had fewer years in which to bear them. In 1970, wMte 
women living in the central cities of urbanized areas (cities of 
50,000 or more) had the fewest children, and yet they averaged 
2,671 children per 1,000 women, or about 26 percent above 
replacement needs (2,125) with the mortality then prevailing. 
Fertility was higher still in the urban fringe, or suburbs, and 
progressively increased for smaller urban places (under 50,0()0 
inhabitants) and rural areas, reaching 3,461 for women on farms 
(mostly in the open country). The pioportion single and the 
proportion with fewer than two children diminished as size of place 
diminished. 

Negro women on farms in 19 /0 were much more fertile than 
their counterparts a few decades eariier. In 1970, fully 47 percent 
of the Negro farm women ever married 35 to 39 years of age-with 
5 to 10 years of tlieir childbearing period still remaining-had 
already borne 7 or more children, and their average number of 
children per 1,000 women ever married was 6,213. In 1950, only 
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32 percent of farm women 45 to 49 of races other than white-with 
virtually none of their childbearing period remaining-had borne 7 
or more children, and their average number of children per 1,000 
women ever married was only 4,861. The number of black women 
living on farms in 1970 was only about one^ighth the number in 
19S0 because of very heavy outmigration of families to nonfarm 
areas when mechanized cotton pickers and other mechanical devices 
reduce'^ the need for unskilled farm labor. It is possible that the 
migratic in was selective of the less fertile and better educated groups 
of black women, leaving behind a group that had quite high 
fertility. Despite the generally high fertility of black women, they 
had a much larger proportion who remained single than white 
women and a larger proportion who bore fewer than two children. 



Table 2.6 UriMn>Riinl Variations in Number of Children Ever 
dom, for White and Negro Women 35 to 39 Years Old: United 
States, 1970 



0tAtu«» and 

childrwi 
•^•r lx>m 


WoMn 
3S-39 

ro«r« 

old 


Urbftniiod aroM 


Othor 
urban 


Rural 
noafara 


Rural 
far* 


Contrftl 
citios 


Urban 
frinfo 


WHITI 
















4,96S 


1,284 


1,564 


732 


1,169 


217 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




S.4 


8.8 


4.5 


4.4 


3.7 


3.4 




94.6 


91.2 


95.5 


95.6 


96.3 


96.6 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




7.0 


9.1 


7.1 


5.8 


5.8 


4.8 




9.6 


11. S 


9.1 


9.6 


8.7 


7.0 




6S.0 


62.4 


67.9 


66.3 


64.2 


61.7 




13.8 


12.6 


12.6 


13.8 


15.6 


18.6 




4.7 


4.S 


3.4 


4.6 


5.7 


8.0 


Childrtn •v*r born 
















2,920 


2,671 


2,855 


2,976 


3,144 


3,461 




3,086 


2,929 


2,990 


3,114 


3,265 


3,584 


nmo 














Chlldron ovor born 
















3,450 


3,15) 


3,296 


3,684 


4,587 


5,579 




3,822 


3,498 


3,588 


4,119 


5,108 


6,213 



Sourcot U.S. Buraau of the Conaua, 1970 Conaua of Fopulation , Vol. ll, 
3A» WoBtn by llwbar of Childran Evr Born , tablaa 1 to 4, 6, and 7. 
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National origin and fertility -The most relevant statistics from 
the 1970 census on the fertility of women by national origin are 
those for the approximately one-fourth of the population who were 
either born abroad or bom of parents from abroad. The cumulative 
fertility rates shown in table 2.7 shed light on the range of variation 
in the fertility of first- and second-generation Americans who were 
enumerated in 1970. 



Table 2.7 Children Ever Bom per 1,000 Women Ever Married, for 
Women of Selected National Origins With Fertility Rates Rising 
or Declining Between Older and Younger Generations: United 
States, 1970 



Nttiofuil srlKln 


Fertility 

rati:.; 
for wcMen 
in older 
(•■neration: 
ForeiKn born, 
65 and over 
in 1970 


Fertility ratee for 
wosea in youacer 
Reneratio0"of 
foreigD parentage 


Ratio of fertility 
ratea of older 
and youiwer 
Kcneratione 


45-54 
year* old 

in 1970 


35-44 
yeara old 

in itt70 


85 and 
over 

45-54 


85 and 
over 

35-44 




(I) 




(3) 


(l)i(2) 


(l)r(3) 


tfcMvn of national 












oriicina with 












riainc fertility: 














3,173 


i,531 


3,985 


0.88 


0.73 




3,913 


3,944 


3,503 


.99 


.83 




2,833 


3,841 


3,397 


.93 


.8'J 




3.004 


2,811 


i,991 


.80 


to 


VoMen of ralluial 












oriKina with 












derllninit fertility: 














5,334 


4,519 


\U7 


1.18 


1.18 




3.S45 


3,333 


i,122 


1.88 


1.41 




3,530 


3,355 


2.781 


1.49 


t.37 




3,585 


3,309 


2,5'53 


1.17 


l.Ot 



•aurrv: V.Z. Bureau of the Cenaui, 1»T0 c«n.u« of Ponulitlmi. Vol. It, 3A, w<m«ii bi |l»b»r ot 
Children tvcr Born , table 12. 



Two groups cf national origins are shown in Ihe table. The 
women in the first group have a pattern of rising fertility from the 
older generation (of foreign-bom women) to the younger genera- 
tion (of daughters of foreign-bom parents). The women from the 
countries of origin in the first group are characterized by relatively 
low fertility in the older generation and moderate fertility in the 
younger generation. By contrast the women in the second set of 
national origins are characterized by relatively high fertility in the 
older generation and more moderate to low fertility in the younger 
generation. 
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From these illustrative statistics, it is apparent that women in 
the younger generation, who grew up in the cultural setting of 
widely differing fertility levels, have tended to converge their 
fertility levels during their generation in the United States. The 
effects of their varied backgrounds have meantime been consider* 
ably diluted and diffused. 

The nature of immigration to this country has changed greatly 
during the 20th century, and the fertility levels of foreign-bom 
Women have changed correspondingly. "Earlier migrants had been 
largely uneducated and unskilled. The migrants of I960 included 
m^or percentages of the highly educated and the professional. 
Among younger women, the lowest fertility was that of the foreign 
bom. In general, the fertility of those of foreign or mixed parentage 
was substantially above that of the foreign bom. The highest 
fertility in the white population as of 1960 was that of the native 
white women of native parentage" (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1971, p. 
444). 



Marriage and fertility- Among women 35 to 44 years old in 
1970, the median age at first marriage, 20 years, was earlier than 
that for the 10-year cohorts on either side of them. These women 
reached 20 years of age between the mid-l940's and the mid- 
19S0's. A substantially larger proportion of the white women 35 to 
44 had concentrated their first marriages in the "preferred" age 
range. 18 to 24 years, whereas Negro women were more likely than 
white women to have married earlier than 1 8 or later than 24 (table 
2.8). The cumulative fertility rate varied inversely with age at 
marriage, with those who married before the age of 18 years bearing 
one to three more children by the age of 35 to 44 than those who 
postponed marriage until they had reached the age of 25. The 
largest differences between the fertility of white and black women 
were those for women who married in their teens. However, as will 
be shown below, the fertility of college-educated Negro women is 
lower than that of college-educated white women-and these 
women generally marry in their twenties; this observation throws 
light on the fact that the smallest differences in the fertility of 
white and black women are among those who married for the first 
time in their twenties. 

The relationship between the fertility of women with stable 
marriages and that of women with broken marriages can be 
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Table 2.8 Percent by Marital Status, and Number of Children Ever 
Bom per 1,000 Women, for Women Ever Married 35 to 44 Years 
Old, by Age at First Marriage and Race: United States, 1970 





Wonen ever aarrled 
35-44 yeare old 


Children ever born 
per 1|000 woven— 


And 


Percent 
by age 
n flrtit 
sarrlage 


Percent 
living 
with 
firat 
huaband 


Percent 
divorced 


Ever 
married , 
age 

35 M4 


Living 
with 
firat 

huaband 


Divorced 




100*0 


78.0 


5.4 


3,045 


3,088 


2,519 


^ MAMMA 


17*1 


80.5 


8.7 


3|540 


3,831 


3,198 




25.8 


72.9 


5.7 


3|289 


3,350 


2,780 




24.1 


80.0 


5.1 


3,084 


3,187 


2,428 




19*2 


83.8 


4.5 


2,875 


2,958 


2,097 




5.5 


84*3 


4.8 


2,589 


2,858 


1,870 




4a 


83.2 


5.3 


2,288 


2,32b 


1,514 




4a 


84.1 


4.8 


1,544 


1,518 


1,193 




100.0 


52.2 


9.1 


3,820 


3,945 


3,114 




26.0 


42.5 


9.8 


4,718 


5,285 


3,834 




20.9 


47.3 


10.4 


4,259 


4,848 


3,383 




18.3 


53.7 


9.8 


3,751 


3,984 


3,027 




15.5 


57.7 


9.1 


3,294 


3,439 


2,588 




8.0 


81.5 


7.8 


2,907 


2,938 


1,974 




5.5 


82.1 


8.1 


2,878 


2,808 


2,051 




7.8 


89.5 


4.4 


2,383 


2,301 


1,917 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cenaua, ^970 Cen«y« of PoDulation. Vol. II, 
3A, Woaien by Nuaber of Children Ever Born , table 28. 



observed from the statistics in table 2.8. About three*fourths of the 
white women 35 to 44 were still married and living with their first 
husband, whereas S percent were currently divorced. (Another 1 1 
percent had previously been divorced but were currently remarried 
or were widowed.) The white women with intact Tirst marriages had 
a cumulative fertility rate of 3|088i or one-half child more on the 
average than that for divorced white women, 2,519. This type of 
fertility differential persisted regardless of age at Tirst marriage. The 
smaller average number of children for divorced women occurred 
despite the fact that women with Tirst marriages not intact were 
selective of those with early marriages, among whom fertility rates 
tend to be higher than those for women with later marriages. 
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A similar pattern but a consistently larger differential in 
fertility was found among Negro women. Only about one-half of 
the black women were still married and living with their first 
husband by age 35 to 44, and 9 percent were currently divorced 
(another 14 percent being previously divorced). The average 
number of children was close to one less among the divorced Negro 
women of each age at marriage than among those with intact first 
marriages. 

In 1970, women classified as separated (because of marital 
discord) accounted for only 2 percent of the white women but 16 
percent of the black women 35 to 44. The average number of 
children was about the same for the separated women as for women 
living with their first husband. Thus, separated women tended to 
have more children than divorced women; this fmding is probably 
related to the fact that a larger proportion of women who remain 
separated rather than become divorced are from the ranks of the 
lower socioeconomic levels, among whom fertiliiy rates are rela- 
tively high. Moreover, one probable reason why a relatively small 
proportion of women with many children become divorced is the 
fact that having many chil i en tends to be a hindrance to 
remarriage. 

Childspacing-American women currently have about one-half 
of their children by the time they have been married 5 years. Stated 
another way, about half of the Nation's births in 1980 can be 
expected to come from women who will not be married in 1975. 
Moreover, women who marry between 1975 and 1980 may develop 
different desires with regard to family size than they had before 
they married. Facts such as these must be recognized as difficulties 
facing those who make birth projections that are used to estimate 
population in future years. 

In terms of cumulative births by 5 years pfter the marriage 
began, including births before marriage, women who first married in 
1955-59 and in 1960-64 set new records for modem times, as is 
exemplified by the data for .vhite women in figure 2.3. (The data 
were adjusted to include estimated complete experience for cohorts 
whose experience was incomplete at the survey date.) Women in 
these marriage cohorts had higher fertility rates than any other 
marriage cohort back to 1900-09, if not earlier. In contrast, the 
fertility of the 1965-69 marriage cohort is much lower but still is 
far ahead of that for the economic depression cohorts of the 
1930's. 
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The progression of fertility rates for marriage cohorts takes on 
a different perspective, however, when one looks at data for 
intervals beyond S years after the marriage began. Some of the 
cohorts before 1955 had more births in the intervals 5 to 9 years 
and 10 to 14 years than the cohort of 19S5-S9, even though they 
had borne fewer children within the first 5 years after marriage. It 
presently appears that the marriage cohort of 1950-54 will have 
more children by the end of childbearing than any other recent 
marriage cohort; the younger cohorts are more severely curtailing 
their childbearing. 



Figure 2.3 Cumulative Birtiis per 1,000 White Women by Suc- 
cessive Intervals Since First Marriage Began, for Women Ever 
Married Who Had Married in 1900-1909 to 1965-1969: United 
States 



CUMULATIVE BIRTHS PER 1.000 WOMEN 



4.000 t— 



YEARS SINCE FIRST MARRIAGE BEGAN 

|-20* 



3.000 



2.000 - 



1.000 




1900W '10 '19 '20 '24 •2$ ^29 '30 ^34 '36.'39 M '45.'4» WS4 '8S-'W 'W-'M '601060 

PERIOD OF FIRST MARRIAGE 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, CuRtnt Fopulttion Rtporti, ''Marriage, Fertility, 
and Childspacing: August 1939/* Series P-20, No. 108; ibid., ''Marriaae, FertiUty, and 
Chiklspacing: June 1963/* Series No. 186; and ibid., ''Fertility Histories and Birth 
Expectations of American Women: June 1971,'* Series P-20, No. 263. 
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Table 2.9 presents illustrative data (from the August 19S9 and 
June F S Current Population Surveys) that indicate spacing 
patterns of births occurring in 1940-44, when fertility was 
moderately low, and in 1960-64, when fertility was moderately 
high. (Childspacing data collected in the June 1971 Current 
Population Survey had not been published when this monograph 
was completed.) The 1959 and 1965 data indicate that the greul 
majority, of births occur within a few years of a previous vital event 
(marriage or childbirth). Thus, over 80 percent of first births to 
white women in 1960-64 occurred within 3 years (36 months) after 
the first marriage, and within 24 months for women of Negro and 
other races. Among whites and Negroes alike, the births of over 80 
percent of the second children in 1960-64 occurred within 4 years 
after the birth of the Prst child. 

Relatively long median spacing inte>' als (32 or 34 months) are 
shown for the third child of white wo«neii. (Other data, not shown, 
exhibit shorter spacings for births of higher order.) That pattern 
probably reflects a stretched out spacing where the third child is the 
final one, a coniiDon occurrence among whites. The "last" child of 
any birth order is typically bom after a longer spacing interval, on 
the average, than are children of the same birth order whose 
mothers go on to have yet more children. 

A special aspect of childspacing is the proportion of first 
children who are born soon after marriage. A recent study made by 
the National Center for Health Statistics (1964-66) found that 22 
percent of the first children wr"e bom before the mothers had been 
married ^ months. Such mothers were heavily overrepresented by 
women in their teens, 42 percent of whose, first children were bom 
before they had been married 8 months, and by women in the 
lower income and education levels. 

Illegitimate births-Since most illegitimate children are bom to 
women who have never married but who will eventually marry, data 
on illegitimate births may be regarded as that part of the discussion 
of childspacing which relates to the spacing that occurs before first 
marriage. 

In the United States, as in much of the rest of the world, 
illegitimacy of births has historically tended to carry a social stigma 
which was especially strong among persons in the middle and upper 
social groups. Partly for that reason, 10 States in the United States 
do not permit the inclusion of a question on legitimacy on their 
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Table 2.9 Cumubtive Percentages of Births in Selected Yeais by 
Inteival Since Marriage of Mother or Since Birth of Preceding 
Chfld by Order of Birth and Race: United States, 1940 to 1964 





Year of birth of— 


Race And 














4 t%tmT\»M 1 


First child 


Second 


Child 


Third child 


(cuaulated) 


(by Interval since 


(by Interval since 


[by Interval since 


nother'a 


first 


birth of 


first 


birth of 


second 




■arrlage began) 


child) 


child) 




1960-64 


1940-44 


1960-64 


1940-44 


1960-64 


1940-44 


WHITE 
















Ul.l 


<24«2 


4.9 


2,9 


3.S 


4.2 




72.5 


57.1 


45.4 


32.1 


36.0 


30.7 




84.3 


73.5 


70.1 


55.3 


56.6 


52.8 




89.5 


82.3 


83.1 


71.1 


70.0 


66.1 




9?«3 


87*9 


89.1 


80.2 


78*9 


75.6 


120 Monthi « • c 


98.2 


97.1 


99.7 


96.2 


95.3 


94.5 




100* 0 


10IJ«0 


lUU. u 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 


Hedlan nonths* • • 


14.2 


20.2 


25.7 


32.8 


31.7 


34.0 




1955-64 


1940-44 


1955-64 


1940-44 


1955-64 


1940-44 


OTHER 
















64.8 


53.5 


8.0 


6.7 


7.7 


4.5 




82.3 


78.1 


51.6 


43.6 


51.7 


48.7 




88.5 


88.6 


70.8 


64.0 


71.9 


74.6 




91.6 


92.8 


81.7 


78.3 


81.8 


85.3 




93.6 


94.3 


86.1 


85.3 


86.6 


91.6 




98.1 


96.5 


97.2 


92.6 


97.3 


98.7 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median months* • • 


7.6 


10.7 


23.1 


27.3 


23.0 


24.1 



Includes births before marriage of ever-married mother. 



Source: U.b. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports . 
••Marritge. Fertility, and Childspacingj August 1959." Series P-20, No. 108, 
tables 27 and 30; ibid., "Marriage. Fertility^ and Childspacing: June 
1965/' Series P-20, No. 186. tables 24 and 25; and Census Bureau records. 

birth registration records. However, 40 States do ask such a 
question, and estimates are available for the other States from such 
clues as the absence of the name of a father on the birth record or 
from different surnames for the mother and the father. However, 
the available data on illegitimate births are thought to underesti- 
mate the true numbers. 
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The birth registration data suggest that between 1920 and 
1940 the proportion of births classifled as illegitimate changed very 
little, but sizable increases occurred thereafter. In 1940, there were 
only 7 births per 1,000 unmarried women IS to 44 years old as 
compared with 24 per 1,000 in 1968 for all races combined. By 
1968, 5 percent of white births and 31 percent of births of other 
races were illegitimate (table 2. 10). 

Almost half of the 339,200 illegitimate births in the United 
States in 1968 occurred to teenage mothers, and yet the illegitimate 
birth rate for teenage women was below the average for women of 
all ages. As may be seen from table 2.10, the illegitimate birth rate 
per 1,000 unmairied women was about twice as high for women in 
their twenties as for women in their teens. 



Table 2. 10 Incidence of Illegitiniate Births by Birth Order and 
iitaoe, 1968, and Illegitimate Birth Rates, 1940 to 1968, by Age 
of Mothei ; United States 



Ag9 of Mother and 
ordtr of birth 


IlUsltlaat* births 

at percent of 
total births » 1968 


lll8gitlMit8 births p«r 
lyOoO singls, vidovady or 
divorced woMn 




All 
rac9t 


1 

imit8 


Othvr 


1965 


1960 


1950 


1940 


Total » 15-44.... 


9.7 


5.3 


31.2 


24.1 


21.8 


14.1 


7.1 




81.0 


61,0 


90.8 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 




26.7 


15.8 


55.0 


19.8 


15.7 


12.6 


7.4 




8.3 


5.1 


26.4 


36.1 


40.3 


21.3 


9.5 




3.9 


2.0 


16.8 


39.4 


42.0 


19.9 


7.2 




4.1 


2.0 


15.5 


27.6 


27.5 


13.3 


5.1 




4.7 


2.4 


15.7 


14.6 


13.9 


7.2 


3.4 




5.1 


2.8 


15.7 


3.7 


3.6 


2.0 


1.2 




16.2 


10.2 


48.1 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 




6.1 


2.5 


28.0 


(NA) 


(NA) 


" (NA) 


(NA) 


Third and hlghtr.. . . 


5.5 


2.2 


18.8 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 



NA Not available. 



Sourcs: U.S. National C^nttr for Health Statletlc8» 1968» Vital 8tatl8* 
tics of »he United Statea » Vol. I, Natality , tablet 24 to 26 > and 48. 
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Family planning practices-One of the m^jor factors that has 
been affecting recent fertility in the United States has been the 
widespread knowledge and acceptance of modem methods of 
contraceptive family planning and limitation. The increas '^g sophis- 
tication and effectiveness of modem contraception anc ts almost 
universal social and personal acceptance mean that more and more 
families will be of the size desired by the parents and that 
accidental and unwanted pregnancies will be minimal. Recent legal 
decisions favoring the availability of abortion and its increasing (if 
by no means universal) public acceptance will be a further factor 
keeping famUy size in line with parental goals. 

Most of the information presently available on family planning 
in the United States comes from sample surveys conducted by 
private research organizations. The first nationwide sample survey, 
based on interviews with 2,713 white wives 18 to 39 years old, was 
conducted in 1955 (Freedman, Whelpton, and Campbell, 1959). 
This survey found that virtually all couples either used contracep- 
tion at some time or were subfecund. About half of the married 
couples did not begin to use contraception until after at least one 
pregnancy; 18 percent waited until after two or more pregnancies. 
The five most common methods of contraception employed in 
1955 were condom (30 percent), diaphragm (25 percent), rhythm 
(24 percent), douche (20 percent), and withdrawal (11 percent). 
These percentages were computed separately for each method; 
some couples used different methods at different times or more 
than one method at the same time. 

Other nationwide surveys in 1960, 1965, and 1970 included 
questions on family planning, each one improving on the types of 
information previously available. The 1970 National Fertility 
Survey of approximately 6,000 currently married women found 
clear evidence that the United States was continuing its movement 
into the modem contraceptive era in rapid fashion during the 
1960*s. (A preliminary report on this Survey is given in Ryder, 
1972.x The contraceptive pill, first licensed in 1960, was used by 
about 3 percent of currently married women under 35 in 1961. By 
mid- 1967 usage had reached a peak of about 30 percent. By 1970 
there was a slight decline in usage, probably because of adverse 
publicity concerning morbidity associated with use of the pill. 
Although no more recent nationwide survey results on use of the 
pill were available as of early 1974, some informed persons had the 
impression that use of the pill was again on the increase. 
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Intrauterine devices (lUD's) were in use by 6 percent of white 
married women under 35 in 1970 and S percent of other married 
women of comparable age. There was a rapid rise in the use of the 
lUD from 1965 to 1970; it might eventually replace the condom as 
one of the three most popular methods of fertility control along 
with the pill and voluntary sterilization. 

The 1970 National Fertility Survey also found that the 
proportion of couples who had had sterilizing operations was much 
higher than that found in the 1965 study. For example, among 
white wives 35 to 39 years of age in 1970 an estimated 18 percent 
had been sterilized as compared with 1 1 percent for the comparable 
age group in 1965; for blacks, the corresponding figures were 20 
percent in 1970 and 12 percent in 1965. Data from a private survey 
made in 1970 indicate that two out of every three couples who 
intended to have no more children (even though they were 
presumably capable of doing so) included a husband or wife who 
had already been sterilized or who were willing to give serious 
consideration to having the husband or wife sterilized (Presser and 
Bumpass, 1972). 

Another finding of the 1970 National Fertility Survey was 
that 13 percent of births occurring to white women in 1966 to 
1970 were unwanted and that 42 percent were unplanned. Among 
blacks the figures were 27 percent unwanted and 61 percent 
unplanned. The study r.lso found, however, that the percentage of 
unwanted and unplanned births showed a strong inverse relation- 
ship to the amount of education. In view of this fact and the fact 
that family planning practices tend to diffuse to other population 
segments, it seems likely that as the educational level continues to 
rise the number of unwanted and unplanned births will tend to 
decline throughout American society in future years. 

Socioeconomic variations in fertility-ln general, the upper 
socioeconomic groups in the United States have spearheaded the 
Nation's shift toward lower fertility and have still retained the 
distinction of having the lowest fertility rates. This pattern has 
exceptions, however, such as the positive correlation between 
fertility and socioeconomic level when certain key variables are 
controlled. In the following sections, the current differences in 
fertility among social and economic groups will be discussed, largely 
on the basis of data from the 1970 census. 
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Education of woman -Since early in the 19th century, the 
education of the young has been a national goal pursued with the 
sanction of the State and local legislative agencies and with the 
expenditure of vast amounts of public and private funds. But yet 
the amount of education which people receive has varied greatly, 
not only according to their ability to learn but also according \o the 
personal, family, and community goals that are established and the 
amount of economic resources set aside for the achievement of 
these goals. 

In this context, the level of education of women continues to 
be one of ;he most significant variables associated with differences 
in fertility level. Figure 2.4 shows clearly that cumulative fertility 
rates are lower, on the average, for women of higher educational 
attainment than for other women. Prolonging the number of years 
in school generally is associated with delay in marriage and 
childbearing. However, the inverse relationship between education 
and cumulative fertility does not disappear with the passage of 
time, even for women who have come to the end or near the end of 
their childbearing years. This relationship is true regardless of 
whether the woman is white, Negro, or of Spanish origin. Moreover, 
those with a high level of education tend to have a relatively high 
economic status. 

One of the consequences of this education-economic-fertility 
pattern is that those who are in a better fmancial position to meet 
the expenses of rearing children are precisely the ones who, on the 
whole, are having fewer children to rear. There have been some 
exceptions to this rule in the past among certain identifiable 
subgroups of the population. For example, in past years Catholic 
women educated in Catholic colleges have had higher fertility than 
Catholic women without a college education. But this has been true 
only of women educated in Catholic institutions of higher 
education. Catholic women educated in other colleges and univer- 
sities show the same tendency to have relatively low fertility as 
women who are not Catholics (Westoff and Potvin, 1967). 

A comparison of the upper and lower readings of the bars in 
flgure 2.4 shows that women 35 to 44 years of age in 1970 had 
already borne more children than women 45 years old and over, 
even though the younger women still had a few more years in which 
to have additional children. These contrasting results reflect the fact 
that the younger women were at the height of childbearing during 
the 1950's when birth rates were at or near ?. peak. 
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Figure 2.4 aiWren Ever Bom per 1.000 Women Ever Manted. by 
EUuiic Group. Age. and Selected Educational Uveb: United 



States. 1970 

CHILDREN EVER SORN 
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«.000 ^ 
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• 12 16 
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Source: U.S. Buietu of the Ceniu., 1970 Cmiws d Populittai. Vol II. 3A. Woniw 
by Numbet of Chldim Eva Bom. Ubies 36 to 38. 

The older women of Spanish origin had the highest fertility of 
any ethnic group shown in figure 2.4 at each educational level. 
However, among the younger women, Negroes had the highest 
fertUity. except for those with 16 years of school (coUege 
graduates)-who had the lowest fertility. Thus the range of 
difference in nearly completed fertility among the three educational 
levels shown is currently greatest for Negro women The younger 
women coUege graduates of Spanish ongm also have lower fertUity 
than younger white women college graduates. 

These impressive findings suggest that white women coUpge 
graduates are less committed to a small family aze than their 
counterparts in the other ethnic groups. One related factor is a wide 
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if?/ f"m participation among the three groups. 

Thus. fuUy seven out of every eight black women college graduates 
35 to 44 years old in 1970 were in the labor force, as c3ared 
With only a httk over one-half of the corresponding ^up of whTte 
women (Census, 1970. II-5B, table 6). And. as Ked in the 
section below on "Employment of woman." those who work 

otiier women ^""^ '^^''^ °^ 

Because coUege-educated women usually marry at an older age 
than other women, iney reach the height of their chUdbearing at an 
thJfr TJ°\u^ and possibly other reasons, among women iS 
their thirties those who are college^jducated have the highest 

yerolfoif 1 000 """^'^^ -dJrl 

u I women); however, among women under 25 

those who have not graduated from high school have the highest 

l^^A^T'. ^^'r^' ^""^"^ P^P""-**"" Report"! 1 %9b 
table 3 . And yet. college-educated women have the lowes 
cumulative fertility rate, in terms of the number of children l^e 
born per 1,000 women, at each age during the reproductive period. 

Empluymcnt of woman Recent years have brought a major 
advance in the understanding of the role of women in modem 
Amencan society. Traditionally, most women have been expected 
to find their personal fulfillment as a wife and a mother If a 
woman did work she would generally do so because of financial 
necessity or would limit her labor force participation to a few year, 
before marriage or a few years after the crucial years of cnild- 
rearing Various factors, not the least of which is the higher level of 
education for women, have recently brought considerable change in 
this pattern for an increasing number of American women. 

The level of participation in the labor market by women as 
charted hy recent decennial censuses and the Current Population 
Survey shows a steady rise during the last two decades. In 1950 26 
percent of ever-married white women 15 to 44 years of age were 
reported as being in the Labor force. By the iiine of the 1960 census 
the proportion had risen to 34 percent and. according to the 
Current Population Survey in 1972. the figure stood at 45 percent 
For ever-mamed women of Negro and other races 1 5 to 44 years of 
age. the corresponding proportions in the labor force Ww-re 
conaderably higher: for 1950. 41 percent; for 1960. 47 percent; 
and for 1972, 58 percent. *^ * 
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Figure 2.5 charts the markedly lower fertility associated with 
participation in the labor force among women 20 to 44 years old in 
1970. The difference between the fertility of white women who 
worked and those who did not was greater among the women in the 
prime years of childbearing (their twenties) than among tlivosc who 
were past this period (in their thirties and early forties). The women 
who had passed the prime years of childbearing averaged about half 
a child less per white woman and about one child less per black 
woman for those in the labor force than for those not in the labor 
force. 

Figure 2.S Children Ever Bom per 1,000 Women Ever Married, by 
Race, Age, and Labor Force Status: United States, 1970 
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Source: U.S. Buamu of the Censui, 1970 Ctnius of Piorulitioii, Vol. 11, 3A, Womtn 
by Numbtr of ChMrtn Ever Bom, table 44. 

The simple fact of employment outside the home is only one 
of the reasons why working women have fewer children. Probably 
more of the working women than women who do not work are 
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unable to bear children. For those who can bear children, the 
restriction that outside work does, or could, place on the time 
available for childrearing is probably one of the more important 
considerations in restricting fertility. But, in addition, values and 
motives which lead many women to enter the labor market may 
also induce them to have fewer children than those whose role is 
more intimately identified with being wife and mother. Conversing 
about their fariily problems with other women at their place of 
work may reinforce these subjective inclinations. Given the upward 
trend in the education of women, which increases their employ- 
ability, and given tiie increasing emphasis on woman's equality with 
man, the likelihood is that still more women will be seeking 
independent occupational careers end in the process will complete 
their reproductive period with lower tertility than at present. 



Occupation of husband and woman-Perhaps the chief way in 
which education transforms itself into an economic advantage is 
through the kind of employment opportunities that are available to 
the person. Certain types of work, almost by definition, require 
long years of schooling. Doctors, lawyers, and university professors 
are examples which come readily to mind. Other types of jobs, 
expecially managerial and technical positions which might possibly 
be learned with on-the-job training, are increasingly being filled by 
persons who have also completed 4 years of college and often some 
postgraduate study. Usually proprietary positions also require 
several years of preparation, in this instance for the accumulation of 
capital with which to acquire property. The professional, adminis- 
trative, and technical positions are normally rewarded with higher 
wages and salaries than the less technical and less skilled positions. 

Table 2. 1 1 relates to women 35 to 44 years of age, whose 
fertility is largely complete and whose husbands have had time to 
settle into lifetime careers. It shows how fertility is related to the 
occupational level of the husband. Of course, each major occupa- 
tion group covers a very wide variety of jobs, but the ordering of 
the groups represents a rough attempt to establish a hierarchy in 
terms of overall earnings. 

The data reveal that women near the top of the list-who 
generally have larger family incomes f.om the better occupational 
positions of the better-educated husband and/or wife-are more 
likely than th. se farther down the list to have fewer children on 
which to expend their Income. This is true regardless of race and 
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regardless of whciher the occupation of the employed husband or 
the occupation of the employed wife is considered. An exception is 
the relatively small number (less than 5 percent) of women whose 
husbands are service workers, such as policemen, firemen, guards, 
bartenders, barbers, porters, or janitors; many of these men have 
irregular working hours and other special circumstances surrounding 
their employment. 

Table 2. 1 1 Children Ever Bom per 1 ,000 Wives by Major Occupa- 
tion Group of Employed Husband and per 1,000 Employed 
M'omen Ever Married by Major Occupation Group, for Women 35 
to 44 Years Old by Race: United States, 1970 





Children 


ever 


bom 


Children ever bom 




per 


1,000 


wives 


. by 


per 1,000 women ever 




occupation c 




married, by occupation 


Major occupation group 




husband 




of woman 




White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 




women 


women 


women 


women 




3 


,076 


3 


,872 


2,752 


3,375 


Prof essional » technical, and 
















2 


,883 


2 


,699 


2,593 


2,472 


Managers and administrators, 
















2 


,941 


2 


,953 


2,547 


2,681 




« 2 


,891 


2 


,898 


?,873 


3,183 


Clerical and kindred workers.. 


2 


,840 


3 


,160 


2.505 


2,812 


Craftsmen, foremen, nnd 
















3 




3 


,776 


2,788 


3,133 


Operatives, cxceot transport.. 


3 


,179 


4 


,033 


2,916 


3,508 


Transport equlpnent 
















3 


,295 


3 


,986 


3,471 


3,855 




3 


,367 


4 


,25b 


3,055 


3,853 




3 


,578 


5 


,891 


3,339 


3,923 


Farm laborers and farm 
















4 


,296 


6 


,206 


3,804 


5,290 


Service workers. Including 
















3 


,018 


3 


,531 


3,198 


3,757 



source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Ceinus of Population , Vol. II, 
3A, Women by Number of Children Ever Bom, tables 46, 47, and 49. 



The association between fertility and occupation is not as 
distinct as the association between fertility and education. In this 
context, the fact is relevant that the number of years of education 
is not the sole criterion for obtaining employment in a given 
occupation; moreover, the combination of occupations into major 
groups tends to blur many of the interesting distinctions which 
could be made if space permitted the analysis of fertility by 
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detailed occupational categories of women and their husbands. To 
illustrate, wliito pliysicians, wlio are among the highest paid groups 
in the country, have a fertility level whicii is well above average (the 
rate of children ever born per 1,000 white wives 35 to 44 years of 
age who are married to physicians is 3,227); Negro physicians, on 
the other hand, show fertility levels close to the average for all 
Negro professionals. 

Income of husband-In view of the general tendency for the 
fertility of women to be inversely related to the occupational level 
of their husbands, it is not surprising that, in general, fertility is also 
inversely related to the income level of their husbands. This 
relationship, shown in table 2.12, is stronger among Negro women 
than among white women whose family building was nearly 
complete. 



Table 2. 1 2 Children Ever Bom per 1 ,000 Wives 35 to 39 Years 
Old, by Income of Husband in 1969 and Race: United States, 1970 



IiK'onit' (if 
hushutul in 


V,hiti' 




Inct^mc of 
husband In 1969 


White 


Negro 


Total 


3,lUi 


3,851 




3,315 


4,061 
3,761 




.'*5,000-.:'G,999 


3,150 


Incomi' of hu>;ban(l: 






.r7,000-.i*9,999 


3,0H2 


2,473 




3,168 


3,870 








/ i ,VM»*> Of l«ss. . . 






.i'l0,000-.il4,9y9.... 


3,083 


3,2HH 


:'2,ooi)-:*2/rjo 


3,5(J9 


1,HHH 


.:15,000-.:*2 I,999. . . . 


3,037 


2,797 


"3 ,0O0-:'3, «»«>*>, ...... 


3, 130 


1,593 


^25,000 and ovor. . . 


3,082 


2,742 



Smirtut U.S. Uuri'au of tin* Census, 1S>70 Census of Population , Vol. 11, 
3.'\, U onK-n \n' N'umbcr of Children Kver Born , tables 50 and 51. 



In 1970, less than one-half of the fainiUes with the wife in the 
reproductive period of life had the husband as the only earner of 
income. The wife was an earner in seven out of every eight 
husband-wife families with more than one earner. The median 
earnings of the wife were about $3,200, and husbands with wives in 
this income range had a median income of $7,200 (Census, 1970, 
I1-8A, table 1). Although the standing of a husband-wife family in 
the community may tend to be determined more often by the 
income of the chief income recipient in the family (the husband in 
nine-tenths of these families) than by the total family income, now 
that so many of the families have two or more earners during the 
family-building period, the use of family income is a better measure 
than the income cf the chief income recipient for appraising the 
financial ability of the family to meet its mr^mbers' needs. 
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Income of family -Table 2.13 features diffeiences in fertility 
according to the amount of family income for two groups classiFied 
by socioeconomic status and age at marriage. The two groups were 
selected to represent extremes of high propen<^ity to childbearing 
and low propensity to childbearing. The additional factors of race 
and labor force participation are introduced to isolate further the 
types of demographic characteristics that tend to influence the level 
of fertility. The fertility rates in the table may be compared with 
the average of 3,047 children ever bom per 1,000 white women 
ever married 35 to 44 years old, and 3,8 1 7 for corresponding Negro 
women. 

The first group is characterized by uniformly higher fertility 
rates than the second group, within each income, race, and labor 
force participation category. The lower status white women have 
had one more child, on the average, than the upper status white 
women, whereas the corresponding gap for black women is t|iree 
children. The fertility rates range from a very high level of about six 
children per woman for Negroes not in the labor force among those 
in the lower status group to a very low rate of only two children per 
woman for Negroes in the labor force among those in the upper 
status group. Tlius, the lower status black women had higher rates 
than their white counterparts, and yet the higher status black 
women had lower rates than their white counterparts. 

In the first group, the fertility rates by family income level 
followed a uniform pattern of a larger number of children for 
women in the two higlicst income intervals than for women in one 
or more lower income intervals. This finding illustrates the reverse 
**J-shape" pattern of fertility; where this occurs, women evidently 
tend to have more children than the average for women of all 
income levels when their family income has risen above the level 
where they can maintain a comfortable standard of living even if 
their family tends to be relatively large. For these lower status 
women, the range of alternatives to the role of wife and mother is 
surely more limited than that for upper status women and must be 
especially limited for those not in the labor force. 

In the second group, where all of the fertility rates were low, 
certain groups manifested a positive relation between fertility and 
income, whereas other groups manifested the more customary 
inverse relation. Ttuis, fertility actually increased consistently as 
family income increased for upper status white wives v/ho were not 
in the labor force. At the san^e time, fertility consistently decreased 
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as family income increased among the upper status Negro women in 
the labor force; u similar inverse relation between fertility and 
family income also occurred among the nine-tenths of upper status 
white women in the labor force with family incomes of $10,000 
and over. To repeat, these opposing tendencies occurred in the 
context of relatively low fertility throughout the entire group of 
upper status families that were involved. 

Table 2. 1 3 Children Ever Bom per 1 ,000 Women Ever Married 35 
to 44 Years Old, for Wives of Household Heads by Education, 
Occupation, and Family Income Level, and by Labor Force 
Status, Age at First Marriage, and Race of Wife: United States, 
1970 





White wives 


Negro wives 


Not in 
labor 

force 


In labor 

force 


Not in 
labor 
force 


In labor 

force 


Lower status and early 
















3,942 


3 


317 


5 


,587 


4,951 


Family Income under .{;4|000... 


4,439 


3 


516 


6 


,083 


5,257 




4,119 


3 


619 




,513 


4,972 




3,912 


3 


611 




,222 


5,181 




3,841 


3 


336 


'5 


,336 


4,838 




'3,826 


'3 


220 




,643 


'4,838 




3,986 


3 


324 


6 


,059 


4,925 




4,279 


3 


p403 


6 


,412 


5,321 


Higher status and late 
















2,911 


2 


p439 


2 


,525 


2,013 


Family income under .t8|000... 


2,694 


2 


,382 




(Z) 


(Z) 




2,752 


2 


p462 


2 


,606 


2,760 




2,818 


2 


,546 


'2 


,469 


2,040 




2,850 


2 


,481 


3 


,032 


1,955 




'3,040 


'2 


,350 


2 


,366 


»1,907 



Z Baae fewer than 40,0 wonen. 

^Neither husband nor wife high school graduate; husband blue-collar or 
service worker; and wife 14 to 21 years of age at first marriage. 
'Rate based on the largest number of women in the di Ibution* 
'Both husband and wife 1 or more years of college; hu^oand white-coIis** 
worker; and wife 22 years of age or over at first marriage. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol. II, 
3A, Women by Number of Children Ever Bom , table 57. 

These findings support the conclusion that people vary greatly 
in the extent to which they determine the number of their children 
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according to their means to provide for their children's welfare. For 
example, working mothers, who must spend many hours each week 
at their place of employment, do tend to have fewer children to 
care for than women who do not work outside the home. 
Well-educated women also tend to have lower fertility than women 
with less education. Both working women and well-educated 
women, regardless of the size of their family income, are most 
likely to be well-informed about and receptive to the means of 
family limitation through conversations at work or through reading 
and social activities. Thus, the amount of family income is only one 
of many variables that are related to fertility rates. 

Prospects for the fertility of American women -Assuming that 
married couples will be able to bring their fertility performance 
increasingly into line with their plans and desires, an important 
element in understanding and projecting future fertility is deter- 
mining how many children people plan ultimately to have. To 
illuminate this issue, the question of **ideal family size" has been 
asked in various private polls and surveys in the United States for 
more than 30 years. Some leading demographers now consider that 
a more realistic question for determining plans regarding future 
fertility is to ask about ''additional births expe'^ted.'* Table 2.14 
shows results obtained by asking the latter question in private 
surveys conducted in 19SS and 1960 and in governmental surveys 
conducted in 1967, 1972, and 1973 by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. (Blake, 1966, charts family size ideals in the United States 
since 1936, and Ryder and Westoff, 1967, raise some problems with 
the use of data on birth expectations.) 

The recent striking decline in fertility performance is matched 
by a drop in the fertility expectations of American wives. Table 
2.14 shows that in 19SS American wives, regaidless of age, 
expected an average family size of about three children per 
currently married woman. The expectations were the same or 
slightly higher in 1960 after the peak fertility years in the late 
19S0's. Even as late* as 1967, wives 25 to 39 years of age who 
reported on their expectations were expecting to have an average 
family size in excess of three children. These expectations of 
eventual family size naturally have to take into account fertility 
already accomplished, and this fact is reflected in the much higher 
expectations of the Negro wives over 30 years of age. 

The years since 1967, however, have been a period in which 
social movements and values, especially regarding the social role of 
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women, have led to a very sharp drop in birth expectations among 
American wives in their late teens and twenties. In 1972, white 
wives under 30 years of age reported that they expected 2.2 to 2.4 
children per family, which means one-half a child less per family 
than was expected in 1967 by women of comparable age at that 
time. The corresponding drop in expectations recorded for Negro 
wives appears to be nearly as great as that among whites. There has 
also been a recent drop in expectations among white and Negro 
wives 30 to 34 years of age. 



Table 2. 1 4 Actual or Expected Lifetime Number of Giildren Ever 
Bom per Wife, for White and Negro Women by Age: United 
States, 1 955 to 1973 



Ra?e and year 
of survey 


Age of wife 


18->24 years 


25-29 years 


30-34 years 


35-39 years 


WHITE 












2*3 


2.4 


2.K 


3.2 




2.2 


2.4 


2.H 


3.2 




2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 




3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3.0 




3.2 


3.1 


3.0 


2.9 


NEGRO 












2.3 


2.K 


3«3 


3.9 




2. 1 


2.8 


3.7 


4.0 




2*K 


3.4 


4.3 


4.2 



Source: Data for 1955, I960, and 1967 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current P<ipulatlon Reports » "Fertility Indicators: 1970,** Series P-23, 
No. 36. table 29. Data for 1972 and 1973 from U.S. Bureau of the Census^ 
Current Population Reports . "Birth E^cpectat ions and Fertility: June 1972.** 
Series P-20, No. 248, table 1; and ibid*/*Birth Expectations of American 
Wives; June 1973/* .Series P-20, No. 254. table 1. 

White women 35 to 39 years old in 1973 reported that they 
expected 3.2 children, on the average, and this is exactly the 
number expected by virtually the same cohort 18 years earlier in 
1955 (among those 18 to 24 years of age in 1955). The rise since 
1955 in the expected eventual number of children for women 35 to 
39 years old largely reflects the rise during this period in the 
number of children already born before the survey date. Thus, the 
women who were 35 to 39 years old in 19?5 had experienced their 
peak years of fertility in the later years of the depression of the 
1930's, whereas the women of this age range in 1973 had been in 
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their twenties during:, some of the higlicst years of fertility in recent 
U.S. history. 

Tlie data under discussion are the reported expectations of 
women who were living with their husband as of the survey date. 
Single women as well as women who were separated, widowed, or 
divorced are not included in the samples. This means that when all 
women are taken into account, the eventual number of births 
**expected" per woman in 1973-including single as well as 
ever-married women-is essentially at the replacement level of 
approximately 2.1 children per woman for the younger cohorts. 

Additional, thougli higlily tentative, evidence of the continu* 
ing decline in birth expectations is provided by a recent study of 
wives who were interviewed in June of both 1971 and 1972. There 
was an overall lowering of expectations among these women in that 
1-year period. Most of the women who were matched in the study 
gave the same answer on both occasions. But the large majority of 
those who did change their expectations changed them in the 
direction of lower fertility (Wetrogan, 1973). 

Differential Mortality 

Historical decline in mortality-With the development and 
application of modem biomedical knowledge, the death rate 
declined sharply in the United States during the first half of the 
20th century. The decline in the death rate during that period was 
pronounced among children and young adults, but the rate also 
went down substantially at older ages as well. This general pattern 
has continued since 1950 with a noteworthy exception, namely, a 
reversal in the trend for males in their late teens and early twenties. 
For these young men, the death rate increased 12 percent between 
1950 and 1969 largely because of the rise in mortality through 
motor vehicle accidents, homicide, and war. 

During the first half of the century, many of the contagious 
diseases were brought increasingly under control, and this change 
was particularly effective in reducing infant, childhood, and 
maternal mortality. Since 1950, further progress was made in 
reducing these types of mortality, but a larger proportion of serious 
illness occurred among persons in the older age groups and involved 
the need for continuing treatment, which is often quite expensive, 
especially for persons in the disadvantaged and underprivileged 
groups. 
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Table 2.15 Death Rates per 1,000 Population by 
Selected Age Groups: Death-Registration States, 1900 
to 1930, and United States, 1940 to 1969 



Year and 

sex 


All 
AAA 

agaa 


unoar 
1 yoar 


1-4 
yea ra 


15-24 
yeara 


45»54 
yeara 


65-74 
yeara 


85 and 

over 


1969* 




Q ^ 


« A .5 


0.9 


1*3 


7.3 


37.4 


190.8 






11 n 

A A . U 


24 .2 


.9 


1.9 


9.6 


50.3 


195.5 






a 1 


18.6 


.8 


.7 


5.1 


27.1 


188.0 






9.4 


24.1 


.9 


1.1 


7.4 


37.9 


202.0 






9.5 


27.0 


1.1 


1.1 


7.6 


38.2 


198.6 






9.6 


33.0 


1.4 


1.3 


8.5 


41.0 


202.0 






11 1 

A A . A 


37.3 


1.5 


1.7 


10.7 


49.3 


216.4 






8.2 


28.5 


1.3 


.9 


6.4 


33.3 


191.9 






10.8 


54.9 


2.9 


2.0 


10.6 


48.4 


235.7 


1930 




11.3 


69.0 


5.6 


3.3 


12.2 • 


51.4 


228.0 






13.0 


92.3 


9.9 


4.9 


12.2 


52.5 


248.3 






14.7 


131.8 


14.0 


4.5 


13.7 


55.6 


250.3 






17.2 


162.4 


19.8 


5.9 


15.0 


56.4 


260.9 


Ratio: 


















1969/1950.. 




.99 


.65 


*64 


.0 


.86 


.91 


.94 


1900/1950. . 




1.79 


4.92 


14.14 


4.54 


1.76 


1.38 


1.29 



Source: U.S. National Center for Health Statlatlca, 1965, 
Vital Statlitlca of the United States . Vol. II, Mortality , table 
1-3; Robert D. Grove and Alice M. Hotzel, Vital Statlatica lutea 
In the United Statea, 1940-1960 , U.S. National Center for Health 
Statlatica, table 56j and U.S. National Center for Health Sta- 
ti»tic»> Monthly Vital Statlatica Report . "Advance Report—Final 
Mortality statlatica, 1969/' Vol. 21, No. 4, SupplMent (2), 
table 4. 



Throughout the 20th century the proportion of the popula- 
tion '.as been increasing especially rapidly at the older ages, where 
the death rates have always been among the very highest. The 
population has increased more slowly at the infant and childhood 
ages, where the death rates in the early 1 900's were also quite high. 
As the net effect of the changes in the age distribution of the 
population and in mortality rates by age, the age-adjusted death 
rates have fallen since 1900 at a more accentuated pace than the 
crude death rates (table 2.16). In view of the fact that the 
age-adjusted rates are considered more comparable over time than 
the crude rates, the adjusted rates are shown in later parts of this 
section if ihey are readily available. 
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Table 2. 1 6 Crude Death Rates, and Age-Adjusted Death Rates per 
1,000 Population by Race and Sex: Death Registration States, 
1900 to 1930, and United States, 1940 to 1969 



Year 


Total 


Age-adjuated death rate 


Crude 
death 
rate 


Age- 
adjusted 
rate* 


Sex 


Race 






White 


Other 




9*5 


7.3 


9.5 


5.5 


6.9 


10.5 




9*4 


7.4 


9.4 


5.7 


7.1 


10.3 




9.5 


7.6 


9.5 


5.9 


7.3 


10.5 




9*6 


8.4 


10. 0 


6.9 


8.0 


12.3 




10*8 


10.8 


12. 1 


9.4 


10.2 


16.3 




11*3 


12.5 


13.5 


II. 3 


II. 7 


20.1 




13.0 


14.2 


14.7 


13.8 


13.7 


20.6 




14.7 


15.8 


16.9 


14.6 


15.6 


24.1 




17.2 


17.8 


18.6 


17.0 


17.6 


27.8 


Ratio: 














1969/1950.. . 


.99 


.87 


.95 


.80 


.86 


.85 


1900/1950. . • 


1.79 


2.12 


1.86 


2.46 


2.20 


2.26 



'The aKe distribution of the total population of the United States as of 
1940 was uaed as the atandard In adjusting the rates. 



Source: U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, 1965, Vital 
Statistics of the United States. Vol. 11, Mortality, tables 1-1 and 1-2; 
and Monthly Vital Statistics Report , "Advance Report— Final Mortality 
Statistics, 1969," Vol. 21, No. 4, Supplement (2), table 8. 

Mortality by sex and race -Death rates have declined more 
rapidly for women than for men during the 20th century, both 
before and since 1950. According to Kitagawa (1972, p. 96), the 
lower mortality among women appears to be related to several 
factors, including the characteristically greater restraint that has 
been placed on women's than on men's behavior, especially among 
those who are unmarried. The decline in the death rate among 
women has been augmented by the decline in maternal mortality 
and by the decline in the proportion of women who bear a large 
number of children or no children at all. According to Kitagawa, 
data for 1959 to 1961 show that women who had borne two to 
four children had lower mortality rates than women who had borne 
either more or fewer children. 

White persons have had consistently lower mortality rates than 
persons of other races (as a whole), and the difference has been 
greater among the young than the old. This development reflects at 
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least in part the socioeconomic difference between the racial 
groups, according to results reported by Kitagawa (1972, p. 95), on 
the basis of the relationship of mortality rates to race and income 
level considered jointly. Although nine-tenths of the persons of 
**other'' races are Negroes, this racial category includes Asians in the 
United States, some subgroups of whom have relatively low 
mortality and relatively high socioeconomic status. 

Average length of life by sex and race-A convenient measure 
for summarizing the differential effects of declining mortality on 
various segments of the population is the average length of life, or 
life expectancy at birth, as estimated by the use of actuarial 
methods. Changes in average length of life in the United States 
during the 20th century are shown in table 2.17. 



Table 2. 1 7 Estimated Average Length of Life (Years) by Race 
and Sex: United States, 19(X) to 1969 



Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Other 




70.4 


66.8 


74.3 


(NA) 


(MA) 




70.2 


66. 


74.0 


71.1 


63.7 




69.7 


66*6 


73.1 


70.6 


63*6 




68.2 


65.6 


71.1 


69.1 


60.8 




62.9 


60.8 


65.2 


64.2 


53a 




54.1 


53.6 


54.6 


54.9 


45.3 




47.3 


46,3 


48.3 


47.6 


33.0 



MA Not available* 



Source: U.S* National Center for Health Statistics^ 1968^ Vital Statia- 
tica of the United States ^ Vol. II, Mortality , table 5-6; and Monthly Vital 
Stat i at i eg Report , Advance Report— Final Mortality Statistica, 1969/* Vol. 
21, No. 4, Supplement (2), table 9. 

Over the nearly 70-year period, the average length of life 
increased by one-half, with the improvement being somewhat 
greater for women than for men and less for white persons than for 
other persons. Most of the improvement in survivorship occurred 
during the period before 1950. During the years between 1900 and 
1950, life expectancy in general increased by 21 years, but since 
1950 it has increased by only about 2 years. However, male life 
expectancy since 1900 has increa:ed by nearly 21 years as 
compared with 26 years for women, and hw3 increased by nearly 24 
years for white persons as compared with 31 years for other 
persons. Special computations of life expectancy in 1959 to 1961 
by Kitagawa (1972, p. 96) show that Japanese men at birth could 
expect to live nearly 7 years longer than white men and 13 years 
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longer than Negro men. She also found that Japanese women could 
expect to live nearly 6 years longer than white women and 13 years 
longer than Negro women. 

Mortality ratios by education and family income -For several 
reasons, education is perhaps the best variable for use in the analysis 
of socioeconomic differentials in mortality among adults. It is 
applicable to both women and men, whereas occupation and 
personal income are not applicable to the many women who are not 
in the labor market. Moreover, education is a stable characteristic 
for nearly all persons over 25 or 30 years of age and is therefore 
relevant for analyses that extend into old age. By contrast, the 
recent occupation or income of an elderly person may not reflect 
the socioeconomi': level of the person at the peak, or near the peak, 
of his or her career; moreover, family income during the year before 
the death of the chief breadwinner may be considerably lower than 
it was 2 or 3 years before that person's death. However, the amount 
of family income is the best indicator of the financial resources 
available to the family members from which to support their needs 
for the essentials of life, including the maintenance of their health. 

In this section, information is presented on the relationship of 
mortality to educational attainment and family income for persons 
of mature adult age (25 to 64 years old). The death rates used in 
producing the mcrtdity ratios in table 2.18 were prepared through 
an extensive matching operation, involving deaths for May to 
August 1960 in the numerators and population bases from the 1960 
census of population. (No comparable study has been planned in 
relation to the 1970 census.) The entries in the first two columns of 
the table refer to "mortality ratios," which were computed by a 
method explained in Kitagawa (1972, footnote 19) and more fully 
in Kitagawa and Hauser (1973, appendix A). Briefly, according to 
the first reference, "age-specific death rates for the total population 
in the United States were used to calculate expected deaths in each 
color-sex-education subgroup of the population. Each ratio ... is a 
'relative' which expresses the ratio of actual to expected deaths for 
a particular education or income level as a proportion of the 
comparable ratio for the color-sex-age subtotal to which it belongs. 
In other words, the ratio to actual deaths for each color-sex-age 
subgroup (for example, white males 25-64 years of age) was 
arbitrarily set equal to 1.00 to enable direct comparison of the size 
and pattern of education and income differentials in different 
subgroups of the population." 
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Table 2.18 Mortality Ratios and Percent Distribution of Popula- 
tion by Education and Family Income, for White Persons 25 to 
64 Years Old by Sex: United States, May-August 1%0 



Education in 1060 and family 
income In 1959 


Mortality ratios^ 


Population 
( percent ) 


Male 


Fenalo 


l^lalc 


FeMale 


YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 










White 25-64 vi*ars old 


1.00 


1.00 


100^0 


100.0 


Elementary: 












1.15 


1.60 


5«0 


3.9 




1.14 


1.18 


12.0 


10. 1 




1.07 


1.08 


10^7 


15.4 


HlRh school: 












1 tOS 


Q 1 




21 .U 




.91 


.87 


24^7 


32.8 


ColleKo: 












• 85 


•82 


9.8 


in 9 

!"• * 


4 VoMI*S 111* mrtf*n 


• 70 


.78 


11.4 


6.6 


FAMILY MEMBERS BY F/VMILY INCOME 












^•00 


1.00 


100^0 


100.0 




K5i 


1.20 


6.3 


8.5 




1«20 


U12 


12^8 


14a 




• 99 


UOO 


23^9 


23.0 




.88 


• 98 


22.6 


21.5 




• 93 


1 •SB 


f 14.2 


13.7 




• 84 




V 20.2 


19.3 




1.32 


1.15 


19.1 


22.6 




.88 


• 88 


34.4 


33.0 



^The rantce of education or Income differentials In mortality within each 
a^e-sex subgroup. See text for further explanation. 



Source: Evelyn M. KitSRawa and Ptiilip M. Hauser, 1973, Differential 
Mtirtallty in the United States: A Study in Socioeconomic EpidenioloKy j in 
the Vital and Health Statistics Monoftraph Series of the American Biblic 
Health Association, CambrldKe, Mass.: Harvard University Press, tables 2«1, 
2.2. and 2.5. Copyright by the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
(Cambridge. Mass.« 1973). Reprinted by permission. 

A Strong inverse association between mortality and educa- 
tional attainment is clearly apparent in table 2.18 among white 
adults in the United States. The pattern was more consistent among 
persons 25 to 64 years old than among those 65 and over (not 
shown in the table), and the range of the education differentials was 
greater among women than men. Moreover, data not shown in table 
2.18 indicate that similar patterns were exhibited by persons of 
other races as well as by white persons. The most extreme deviation 
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in mortality from u subgroup total was the ratio of 1.60 for white 
women 25 to 64 years old with less than 5 years of school, 
indicating that mortality rates tend to be '.ery high among these 
women-60 percent above the average for all white women in that 
age group. Above this educational level, the differentials for women 
were quite similar to those for men. 

The mortality differentials were also translated into differ- 
ences in life expectancy (Kitagawa, 1972, p. 93). The results 
showed that "at age 25, white females with at least 1 year of college 
could expect to live almost 10 years longer, on the average, than 
those who completed less than 5 years of school; whereas the 
difference in the expectancy of life at age 25 of white males of high 
and low education, respectively, was only 3.2 years.** 

Mortality ratios also varied inversely with family income level; 
the inverse relationship was especially strong among men 25 to 64 
years old. White men in this age range with family incomes of less 
than $2,000 in 1959 had a mortality ratio that was 51 percent 
higher than the average for all white men 25 to 64 years old and 80 
percent higher than the ra^io of 0.84 for those in families with 
incomes of $10,000 and over. The differentials in mortality for 
white women were more nearly comparable with those for white 
men among persons above the lowest income interval. This calls 
attention again to the fact that family income may decline during 
the year when a terminal illness reduces the employment of the 
chief breadwinner, who is usually the husband. 

These findings show that education and income tend to have 
the same general impact on mortality, but each of these variables 
has its own independent and important relationship with mortality. 

Major causes of death -Decreasing mortality during recent 
decades is attributable to both medical and environmental changes, 
as pointed out earlier, but these changes have been more effective in 
reducing deaths from some causes than others. Improvements in 
public health programs, along with rising standards of living and 
increasing success in identifying and controlling infectious diseases 
have contributed to the lowering of deaths that result ft om disease, 
but less success has been achieved in the control of deaths from 
accidental and violent causes (Farley, 1972, pp. 126-32). 

Dea h rates for selected leading causes are shown in table 2. 19 
for 1969 and 1950. These rates have been adjusted for changes in 
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the age conipusitiun. Close to one-half of all deaths at the two dates 
were attributable to the major cardiovascular diseases, even though 
the proportion ot all deaths from these diseases did decline by 4 
percentage points. At the same time, death rates in general declined 
between 1950 and 1969 by 6 percent for males and 20 percent for 
females, whereas the rates for cardiovascular diseases declined by 13 
percent for males and 27 percent for females. These findings reflect 
an increasing difference between men and women with respect to 
mortality from such subcategories of cardiovascular disease as 
hypertension and vascular lesions, as well as nephritis and renal 
sclerosis. These findings also reflect the net effect of increases in 
some subcategories which are more than offset by decreases in 
other subcategories of mortality from cardiovascular disease. 

Malignant neoplasms (various forms of cancer) have been an 
increasing cause of death among men during the last two decades, 
and the decline in mortality from, this cause among women has been 
only one-half as great as that for other causes. Mortality from 
malignant neoplasms of the respiratory system, commonly associ- 
ated with the use of cigarettes, has risen rapidly during this period 
and is about seven times as frequent among men as among women. 
Offsetting declines have been recorded in deaths from malignant 
neoplasms of the digestive organs and of the genital organs. 

Despite vigorous campaigns to reduce motor vehicle accidents 
in the United States, such accidents have been a much more 
frequent cause of death in recent years than in 1950. Other 
accidental causes of death (such as falls, drowning, and flres) have 
declined since 1950. Another violent cause of death, homicide, has 
become much more frequent, especially among men. Fully 4 
percent of the deaths among Negroes in the United States in 1969, 
but f^nly 1 percent of those among whites, occurred from homicide. 
Although suicide has been occurring more often among Negroes in 
recent years, whites are still about twice as likely as Negroes to die 
from this cause. 

Deaths from tuberculosis were among the half dozen most 
frequent causes of death in 1950, but by 1969 they had become 
much less frequent, the rate being .^nly one-tenth as large for this 
cause in 1969 as in 1950. Although modern medical treatment has 
proved to be quite effective against tuberculosis, the length of time 
required t^* cure the disease is often long, and persons limited 
financial means cannot always afford the cost of the treatment. 
Partly because of this reason, the death rate from tuberculosis 
remains four times as high among Negroes as whites. 
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Table 2. 19 Age- Adjusted Death Rates per 100,000 Population 
and Percent Distribution of Deaths by Cause of Death, Race, and 
Sex: United States, 1969 and 1950 



CauHe (>t death| racvf and »v\ 


ih' 


iLh fates' 




PcroGiu ol 
nil <leaths 


196 f) 


1950 


1969 
19.«)0 


1969 


1950 




945 


1|002 




□ •91 


100 •O 


100 •O 




458 


525 




• 87 


48 ^5 


52 ^4 


MallKittint ttcdplnsti •••••••• ••••• 


156 


131 




1,19 


16^5 


13 •I 




43 


36 




1.19 


4 ^6 


3 ,6 




40 


47 




• 85 


4 .2 


4 ,7 




14 


8 




1,75 


1 •S 


• 8 




17 


17 




1.00 


1 ^8 


1 •? 




31 


31 




1.00 


3^3 


3 .l 




14 


11 




1 .27 


1 •S 


1 1 

A • X 




19 


11 




: .73 


2 •O 


1 •I 




21 


*9 




2.33 


2^2 


• 9 




4 


29 




• 14 


•4 


2.9 




128 


147 




• 82 


13^'^ 


14^6 




548 


688 




• oU 


100^0 


100^0 




263 


359 




• 73 


48.0 


52^2 


Mfl 1 1 If nan 1 npnn I aMMM ...... 


109 


121 




• 90 


t9 ^9 


17 •B 




15 


11 




1^36 


2^7 


1^6 




14 


21 




•67 


2^6 


3^1 




A 
*i 


3 




1 ^33 


• 7 


•4 




7 


5 




1^40 


1^3 


.7 




19 


22 




• 86 


3^5 


3«2 




15 


17 




• 88 


2^7 


2*5 




10 


6 




1 ^67 


1^8 


• 9 




5 


»3 




1^67 


• 9 


•4 




1 


15 




•07 


2 


2^2 




8C 


105 




• 80 


13^7 


15^3 




905 


963 




• 94 


'95 ^8 


'98 •I 




1^300 


1,359 




* ^96 


'133 ^6 


'135 .6 




516 


645 




• 80 


'94^2 


'93^8 




826 


1,096 




.5 


'150^7 


'159^3 



^Thtt aKO distribution of the tn^al population of tne United States as 
of 1910 v/as used as the standard in adjusting the rates* 
*Rate for 1954 • 

'Death rato for the group as percent of death rate for all persons of 
the specified scx^ 



Source: Robert Grove and Alice Hetzel, Vit-il Statistics Rates 
1» the United Statesj 1940-'1960 , V*S. National Center for Health Statistics, 
table 62; U^S^ National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statis* 
tics Report * '*A(ivance Report — Klnal Mortality Statistics, 1969,*' Vol* 21, 
No. 4, Supplement ;2 ), table 8; and NCHS records. 
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At the saino time that tuberculosis deaths have fallen, deaths 
from another group of respiratory di cases-bronchitis, emphysema, 
and asthma-have risen sharply, perhaps in part as a consequence of 
the increase in use of tobacco and in part because of a decline in 
deaths from other causes related to weaknesses of the respiratory 
system. The marked increase in deaths from cirrhosis of the liver 
has probably been related to increased consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Changes since 1950 in death rates from a particular cause can 
be properly analyzed only in the context that age-aJjusted death 
rates from all causes have declined by 13 percent since 1950. 
Moreover, as people age, they are increasingly subject to death from 
one cause or another. Accordingly, if death rates from some causes 
have declined more than 13 percent since 1950, it should not be 
sur^iiising if Uie death rates from some other causes have either 
decreased less than 13 percent or have actually increased. For 
example, between 1950 and 1970 infant and maternal mortality 
have decreased very sharply; the infant death rate fell from 29 to 20 
per 1,000 children under 1 year old, and the maternal mortality 
rate fell from 8 to only 2 per 1,000 live bi' hs. Therefore, as fewc; 
children and mothers die soon after the birih of the children, more 
of the deaths that do occur are among persons in other age groups. 



International Migration 

Historical perspective -At the beginning of the 20th century, 
the volume of net immigration to the United States was at its peak. 
The 6.3 million net immigration between 1900 and 1910 repre- 
sented 8 percent of the Nation's population at the beginning of the 
decade; however, net immigration dropped to 2.5 million over the 
1910 to 1920 decade, rose t 3.2 million during the 1920's 
(Taeuber and Taeuber, 1958, p. 294), and then fell sharply to 
140,000 during the depression years of the 1930's (Census, Current 
Population lleports, 1972d, p. 15). Since 1940, immigration has 
increased in iach successive decade; between 1960 and 1970, net 
civilian immigration amounted to 3.9 million or 2 percent of the 
population at the beginning of the decade. 

Although immigration as a proportion of the total population 
is lower than it was at the first of this century, the rate of natural 
increase (births minus deaths) has declined and, therefore, immigra- 
tion is now accounting for a greater proportion of total population 
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growth than in the past several decades. Between 1940 and 1950, 
for example, only 9 percent of the total national increase was due 
to immigration; this proportion rose to 11 percent during the 
19S0*s and to 16 percent during the 1960's (Census. Current 
Population Reports, 1972d, p. 9). 

As defined by the Bureau of the Census, net civilian 
immigration consists of alien immigration, net arrivals from Puerto 
Rico, parolees (as described below), emigration, and net arrivals of 
civilian citizens affiliated with the U.S. Government. Annual figures 
for the decade ending June 30, 1970, are presented in table 2.20 for 
total net civilian immigration as well as for each of its five 
components. 



Table 2.20 Net Civilian Immigration by Component: United 
States, 1960 to 1970 

.Numbers In thousands) 



Year [July l) 


Net 
civilian 
Immigra- 
tion 


Allen 
Immigra- 
tion 


Net 
arrivals 

from 
Puerto 
Rico 


Net 
arrivals 

of 
civilian 
citizens 


Parolees 


Emigra- 
tion 




3^931 


3^168 


165 


460 


393 


255 




505 


361 


44 


92 


46 


37 




383 


347 


-7 


34 


42 


33 




420 


355 


19 


29 


45 


29 




429 


331 


34 


43 


46 


26 




425 


323 


30 


62 


34 


24 




323 


297 


11 


34 


5 


23 




341 


292 


4 


48 


19 


23 




356 


306 


5 


51 


16 


22 




365 


284 


11 


14 


75 


20 




385 


271 


14 


53 


64 


18 



Source: Richard Irwin and Robert Warren^ 1972^ "Demographic Aspects 
of American Immigration/' In Charles Westoff and Robert Parke> Jr., 
cds., Demographic and Social Aspects of Population Growth » Washington, 
D*C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, table 5. 



Alien immigration -Alien immigration, the major component 
of net civilian immigration, comprises aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States under thi? provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. As stated earlier, the 
Immigration Act of 1965 replaced the Immigration Act of 1924. In 
place of quotas based on national origins^ an annual ceiling of 
170,000 alien immigrants was established for all countries outside 
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the Western Hemisphere, with an annual ceiling of 20,000 per 
country. Immigrants from these countries would enter within a 
system of preference categories. For the first time, an annual 
restriction (120,000) was imposed on immigrants from the Western 
Hemisphere, but there was no individual country limitation, and the 
intending immigrants were not subject to the preference system. 
Immediate relatives of U.S. citizens were exempt from any 
limitation. Tlie altered law has influenced the numbers, the origins, 
and the characteristics of alien immigrants to the United States. 

The changes introduced by the 1965 Act increased the volume 
of net alien immigration. The provisions of the new Act were fully 
operative on July 1, 1968, and between fiscal years 1969 and 1972, 
immi^ation averaged 372,000. This was compared with an average 
of c ily 290,000 for the first half of the 1960*s. The 1972 
immigration figure of 385,000 was 30 percent higher than the 
297,000 immigrants admitted in 1965 (INS, 1972, table 1). 

Tlie 1965 Immigration Act also shifted the distribution of 
immigrants by country of origin. Table 2.21 compares the 
geographic origin of immigrants for fiscal year 1965 (under the old 
law) with the distribution for FY 1972 (under the present law). In 
this time period, there was a marked shift from northern countries 
to southern and eastern countries of Europe as was evidenced by 
the large percentage decreases in alien immigration for Germany 
and the United Kingdom and the corresponding large percentage 
increases for Greece, Italy, and Portugal. In 1965, only 7 percent of 
alien immigrants came from Asia; in 1972, that proportion had 
more than quadrupled. Over 70 percent of the increase in Asian 
immigration was accounted for by four countries: China and 
Taiwan, India, Korea, and the Philippines. The share of immigration 
from North America diminished between 1965 and 1972, but 
within this category there were notable increases in the proportions 
of immigrants from the West Indies and Mexico, with a decided 
decrease in the proportion from Canada. South America's contribu- 
tion to total immigration to the United States was cut in half, and 
even though Africa and Oceania witnessed substantial percentage 
gains in numbers of immigrants, their role in the total geographic 
distribution was still minor. 

Although the origins of immigrants have changed significantly 
since the passage of the 1965 Immigration Act, as table 2.22 
illustrates, the distribution of immigrants by major destination in 
the United States was not as significantly affected. For both 1965 
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Tabic 2.21 Alien Immigrants Bom in Countries and Areas from 
Which 10,000 or More Migrated to the United States in the Years 
Ending June 30, 1 972 and 1 965 



Country ivr rf^ion of birth 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 

1965- 




1072 


1965 


1972 


1965 


- ■ 


384,685 


296,697 


100.0 


100.0 


29.7 




24^501 


73,318 


6.4 


24.7 


-66.6 




6>848 


24 045 


1.8 


8.1 


-71 .5 




10,078 


27,358 


2.6 


9.2 


-63.2 




7,575 


21,915 


2.0 


7.4 


-65.4 




65,492 


40,106 


17.0 


13.5 


63.3 




11,021 


3,002 


2.9 


1.0 


267.1 




21,427 


10,821 


5.6 


3.6 


98 .0 




10,343 


2,005 


2.7 


.7 


415.9 




22,701 


24,278 


5.9 


8.2 


-6.5 




121,058 


20,683 


31.5 


7.0 


485.3 




17,339 


4,057 


4.5 


1.4 


327.4 




16,926 


582 


4.4 


.2 


2,808.2 




18,876 


2^165 


4.9 


.7 


771 .9 




29,376 


3,130 


7.6 


1.1 


838*5 




38,541 


10,749 


10.0 


3.6 


258 .6 




144,375 


126,729 


37.5 


42.7 


13.9 




61,372 


37,583 


16.0 


12.7 


63.3 




20,045 


19^760 


5.2 


6.7 


1.4 




10,760 


9,504 


2.8 


3.2 


13.2 




13,427 


1,837 


3.5 


.6 


630.9 




17,140 


6,482 


4.5 


2.2 


164.4 




10,776 


38,327 


2.8 


12.9 


-71.9 




64,040 


37,969 


16.6 


12*8 


68.7 




8,187 


12,850 


2.1 


4.3 


-36*3 




19,359 


30,962 


5.0 


10.4 


-37.5 




6,612 


3,383 


1.7 


1.1 


95.4 




3,288 


1|516 


.9 


.5 


116.9 



Source: U S. InnlBratlon and Naturalisation Service, 1972, Annual 
Report of the Coaaiaaioner of laaiigration and NaturaliEation , page 4 and 
table 14. 



and 1972, New York and California were the States of intended 
permanent residence for about 45 percent of all alien immigrants. A 
large number of Italian, Polish, Chinese, Cuban, and British 
immigrants have favored New York as their intended residence; 
many immigrants from Mexico, Canada, the Philippines, Taiwan, 
Mainland China, and other Asian countries have chosen to settle in 
California (Gibson, 1970, pp. 23-24). The seven States listed in 
table 2.22 accounted for over 70 percent of the intended 
destinations for both 1965 and 1972. However, Illinois, Texas, New 
Jersey, and New York all had percentage gains greater than the 
national increase in the volume of immigrants received when 
comi^ared to that in 1965; in contrast, the percent increases for 
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California, Massachusetts, and Florida were less than for the Nation 
as a whole. In interpreting these patterns of residence, it has been 
noted that immigrants have tended to settle near close family 
members and employment opportunities; both of these features 
were found in the most populous States and in larger cities. 
Immigrants, therefore, seemed to have settlement patterns similar 
to those of the receiving population (Keely, 1972, pp. 198-99). 



Table 2.22 Alien Immigrants Admitted by State of Intended 
Permanent Residence: United States, Years Ending June 30« 
1972 and 1%5 



State of 
permanent 


Intended 
residence 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 
changt, 

1965* 

1972 


1972 


1969 


1972 


1969 






384,689 


296,697 


100,0 


100.0 


29*7 






80,121 


67,671 


20.8 


22.8 


18.4 






17,027 


19,077 


4.4 


9.1 


12.9 






29,611 


19,987 


6.7 


9.3 


64.3 


Massachusetts* 




13,364 


11,499 


3.9 


3.9 


16.7 






24,011 


19,096 


6.2 


9.1 


99*1 






93,833 


69,011 


24.4 


23.3 


36.0 






23,624 


14,674 


6.1 


4.9 


61.0 






107,094 


88,126 


27.8 


29.7 


21.9 



Source: U.S. Imnlgratlon and Naturalization Service, 1972, Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalisation , table 12. 



Table 2.23 presents data which suggest that the provisions 
contained in the 196S Act have had little impact on the distribution 
of immigrants by age and sex. Traditionally, a predominant number 
of immigrants have been young adults, and immigrants admitted in 
the periods 1961-65 and 1969-72 were no exception. For both 
time periods, three-fourths of immigrants were less than 35 years of 
age. Only 2 percent were over age 65. Likewise, in both time 
periods female immigrants were more numer us than males, 
continuing a trend which began around 1930. Prior to 1930, males 
outnumbered females among the immigrants (Taeuber and Taeuber, 
1971, p. 97). 

One of the major goals of the 1965 Immigration Act was the 
placement of greater emphasis on family relationships as a basis for 
admitting immigrants. This aim was to be achieved by the addition 
of parents of U.S. citizens over age 21 to the list of immigrants 
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exempt from any lumierical limitation and by the alteration of the 
size and order of the preference categories to facilitate the 
reunification of family members (Keely, 1971, p. 159). These new 
specifications seem to have shifted the marital status distribution 
slightly with regard to the proportions of immigrants who were 
single and married. In the first half of the 1960*s under the old 
system, an average of 52 percent of alien immigrants were single, 
and 44 percent were married. For the period 1969-72 under the 
new system, 50 percent of the immigrants were married, and 47 
percent were single. 

Table 2.23 Alien Immigrants by Age, Sex Ratio, and Marital 
Status: United States, Annual Averages for 1969 to 1972 and 
1961 to 1965 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Subject 


Annual 
average, 
1969- 
1972* 


Annual 
average, 
1961- 
1965^ 


Percent of total 


1969- 
1972 


1961- 
1965 




372 


290 


100.0 


100.0 




116 


79 


31.2 


27.1 




65 


70 


17.4 


24.1 




96 


72 


25.9 


24.7 




46 


34 


12.4 


11.8 




39 


30 


10.5 


10.4 




9 


6 


2.4 


2.0 


Sex ratio (males per 100 












88 


80 


(X) 


(X) 




372 


290 


100«0 


100.0 




175 


151 


47.1 


52.2 




187 


128 


50.3 


44.2 




7 


7 


1.9 


2.3 




3 


4 


.7 


1.2 



X Kwt applicable. 

'Average of 4 years ending June 30, 1972. 
'Average of 5 years ending June 30, 1965. 



Source: U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1965ff., Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Ironigration and Naturalization ^ tables 10 
and lOA. 

The preference system under the 1965 Immigration Act 
favored professional workers. Table 2.24 indicates that between 
1965 and 1972 there was an increase in the proportion of all alien 
immigrants who were professional, technical, and kindred workers. 
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with a corresponding decline in the proportion who were clerical 
and sales workers. Proportions of immigrants in other occupational 
categories were approximately the same. 

Tlie increase in the professional category was attributable 
mainly to the gain in the number of professionals from Asia. In 
1972, a larger proportion of immigrants from Asia were profes- 
sionals than in 1965 (table 2.24), and a larger proportion of 
immigrant professionals came from Asia (table 2.25). The propor- 
tion of professional workers from Africa also rose considerably, but 
because Africa's numbers were small, its contribution to the total 
growth of the professional category was not as significant. South 
America, North America, and Europe evidenced declines in the 
number of professional workers immigrating to the United States. 



Table 2.24 Alien Immigrants by Major Occupation Group from 
All Countries and Asia: United States, Years Ending June 30, 
1972 and 1965 



Major occupation group 


All countries 


Asia 


1972 


1965 


1972 


1963 




157,241 


130,811 


50,736 


3,987 




100«0 


100«0 


100*0 


100*0 


Professional^ technical, end kindred 












31«1 


22«0 


61*7 


33*3 




*1 


1.4 


*1 


1*3 


Managers, officials, and proprietors* *« • 


4*9 


3*4 


3*6 


11*1 




7*9 


18*8 


6*9 


13*7 




1*6 


4*0 


1*7 


3*9 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers* 


12«0 


13*4 


3.3 


3*3 




12«1 


10«8 


4.3 


8*7 




6*7 


7*4 


2*8 


1*2 




9*8 


8«2 


7*1 


13*1 




4*1 


2*0 


1*8 


1*3 




9*7 


6*3 


2*3 


2*8 



Source: U*S* Immigration and Naturalisation Service, l965ff*. Annual 
Report of the Comroissioner of Immigration and Naturalization , table 8* 



The large growth in Asian immigration of professional workers 
can be accounted for by changes embodied in the 1965 Act. In the 
first place, numerical restrictions were lifted for Asia as each 
country outside the Western Hemisphere was given an equal annual 
immigration quota of 20,000. The effect of this provision, as stated 
above, was an increase in both the total numbers of Asian 
immigrants and Asians proportion of total immigration. Secondly, 
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for Asian imminraiits oiitoriiig with occupational preferences (third 
and sixtli). tlie greater emphasis given to professionals under the 
1965 Act resulted in a preponderance of professionals from Asian 
countries (Keely, 1971, p. 167). 



Table 2.25 Distribution by Region uf Prufessiunal, Technical, and 
Kindred Workers Who Migrated to the United States in the Years 
Ending June 30, 1972 and 1965 



Kof^lon of birtn 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 
chanffe , 

1965- 
1972 


1972 


1965 


1972 


1965 




48,887 


28,79U 


loo.o 


100.0 


69.8 




7,781 


12,941 


15.9 


44.9 


-39.9 




31,303 


2,113 


64.0 


7.3 


1,381.4 




5,672 


9,840 


11.6 


34.2 


-42.4 




1,594 


3,172 


3.3 


11.0 






1,^*74 


505 


4.0 


1.8 


290.9 




563 


Jl9 


1.2 


.8 


157.1 



Source: U.S. Immigration and Natural! /.at ion Service, 1965ff., Annual 
Kopor t i)f the CommlHslont'r of Immigration and Naturalization , tablTT^ 



Net arrivals from Puerto Rico Since natives of Puerto Rico 
are U.S. citizens, no official attempt is made to record permanent 
movement from Puerto Rico to the mainland or vice versa. The 
Census Bureau uses ship and plane pa.ssenger data to and from 
Puerto Rico collected by the Puerto Rican Planning Board to 
estimate net permanent residence changes. Net movement indicated 
by these passenger data between 1960 and 1970 by year is shown in 
table 2.20. Tlie decade total was only a little over one-third as large 
as the total of 456,000 net arrivals during the 1950's (Irwin and 
Warren, 1972, p. 173). 

'fliere are certain limitations in using passenger data as 
estimates of net movement from Puerto Rico. These statistics 
include all persons arriving and departing, and tourists are more 
numerous than migrants. To the extent that the numbers of tourist 
arrivals and departures offset one another, the remainder should be 
the net number of permanent residence changes. Nevertheless, the 
gross movement is so large that a small bias in the figures for either 
arrivals or departures could result in serious errors in the estimates 
of permanent movement. In addition, although passenger move- 
ments between the United States and Puerto Rico predominate, 
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traffic between Puerto Rico and other countries is also included. 
However, the major portion of foreign travel is estimated to be 
tourist movement (Irwin and Warren, 1972, p. 173). 

Parolees -During the 1960's a large number of aliens from 
Cuba, Hong Kong, and certain other areas were admitted to the 
United States as parolees under the authority of the Attorney 
General. After 2 years of continuous residence in the United States, 
parolees are eligible to adjust their status to that of pennanent 
resident alien. The Bureau of the Census adds parolees to 
immigration totals in the year of arrival, whereas the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service adds parolees to the alien immigration 
category in the year that permanent resident status is acquired 
(Irwin and Warren, 1972, pp. 174-75). The estimated number of 
parolees by year of arrival in the United States is presented for the 
decade 1960 to 1970 in table 2.20 above. 

About 96 percent (378,000) of the estimated 393,000 persons 
who were paroled during the 1960's were from Cuba. More than 
15^ 000 Cubans came to the United States between July 1960 and 
October 1962 via commercial and private means. Between Novem- 
ber 1965 and June 1970, the Cuban airlift (a commercial airline 
running two flights daily, 5 days a week) brought about 200,000 
Cubans to the United States. 

Emigration -Emigration includes permanent departures of 
both citizens and resident aliens from the United States. Collection 
of data on emigration of resident aliens, that is, the permanent 
return movement of immigrants lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, was discontinued by the Immigration amd Naturalization 
Service in 1957. Since then, the Bureau of the Census has developed 
estimates of emigration shown in table 2.20, using information 
provided by the Social Security Administration and data presented 
in statistical publications of various foreign countries (Irwin and 
Warren, 1972, p. 175). These estimates of emigration are currently 
being revised. 
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Age and Sex Structure 

Although the total population of the United States increased 
by 18.7 percent during the 19S0*s and 13.4 percent during the 
1960*s, the changes iii various age groups differed greatly from 
these overall figures, due largely to past fluctuations in fertility. The 
following discussion is focused on the data in table 3.1 for 1970, 
1 960, and 1950 which correspond to selected functinnq] age groups. 
Table 3.2 shows a more conventional distribution of the population 
by sex and S-year age groups for 1970. The population pyramid, 
figure 3.1, shows the changes that have occurred in the age profile 
between 1950 and 1970 by 5-year age groups. 

The population of preschool age is regarded here as children 
under 5 years of age. Approximately 84 percent of the children 5 
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years of ago in October 1^72 were enrolled in school (including 
kindergarten), and percent of those 6 years of age were in 
school. The number of children under 5 increased by 24 percent 
during the I950's because the crest of the post-World War II **baby 
boom'' was not reached until the late 1950's. Then, during the 
1060's, the number of children under 5 declined by 16 percent as a 
consequence of a pronounced drop in the birtli rate. As a result, the 
population of preschool age dropped from 1 1 percent to 8 percent 
of the total popiaation between 1%0 and 1970. 

Table 3. 1 Estimates of the Population by Sex and Selected 
Functional Age Groups: United States, 1950 to 1970 



(Numbers in thousands. As of July 1. Includes AlnsVcn, Hawaii, 
Armed Forces ovMrM*.-^**") 



St»x ami aK«* 


Population 


Percent 


distribution 


1970 


1960 


1950 


1970 


1960 


1950 






M79 


IHO.671 


152,271 


loo«o 


loo.o 


100«Q 




17. 


107 


20,337 


16,410 


8.4 


11.3 


10.8 






505 


ll.lHH 


:<'\867 


25 .6 


24.5 


20.3 




115, 


030 


1)9 . lliH 


92,597 


56.1 


55.1 


60.8 




20 


177 


16.679 


12,397 


9.8 


9.2 


8.1 


I'nder IM and ^>r>+ per 


















7M.1 


81.6 


64.4 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 




1(M) 


26 1 


89.319 


75,849 


loo.o 


loo.o 


100.0 




M 


,752 


10.336 


8,362 


8.7 


11.6 


11.0 




26 


,716 


22,M7 


15,684 


26.7 


25.1 


20,7 


1H-(M years 


:>B 


,315 


18,992 


45,947 


56.2 


54.9 


60.6 




H 


,150 


7,5 14 


5,856 


8.4 


8.4 


7.7 






,615 


91,352 


76,422 


loo.o 


loo.o 


loo.o 




H 


,115 


lo,ool 


8,0 


8.0 


10,9 


10,5 




25 


,758 


21,740 


13,183 


24.6 


23.8 


19,9 






.715 


50,476 


46,650 


56.; 


55.3 


61 .0 




11 


.727 


9,135 


6,541 


11.2 


10. 0 


8.6 




12 


.630 


36,147 


34,344 


40.7 


39.6 


44.9 



X Not applicable* 



Source: U.S. nureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , **E§ti- 
mates of the Population of the United States, by Single Years of Age» Col- 
or, and Sex: 1900 to 1959,** Series P-25, No* 311; and Ibid*, "Preliminary 
Kstimates of the Population of the United States, by Age and Sex: April 1, 
i960 to July 1, 1971," Merles P-25, No. 483, tables 1, 7, and 8* 
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The population of school age (5 to 17 years) as defined here 
relates essentially to the population between kindergarten and 
precollege age. Tliis group increased by 43 percent during the 
1950*s as the comparatively small birth cohorts of the depression 
years were replaced in this age group by larger cohorts, many of 
which were born during the *1aby boom/* The increase during the 
1960\ was 19 percent. Thus, by compounding the growth, the 
population 5 to 17 years of age increased by nearly three-fourths 
within the span of two decades while the population of all ages 
grew by only about one-third. Between 1950 and 1970, this 
population of school age increased from 20 percent to 26 percent 
of the total population. Tlie large variations in the population of 
school age during the last two decades have created serious 
problems in the julministration of schools, in the supply of goods 
consumed by children of school age, and in many other respects. 

Table 3.2 B^timates of the Popubtion by Age and Sex: 
United States, 1970 

(Nunibf!s In ttiuusands. As oH July 1. Includes Alaska. Hawaii, 
at»d Armed Forces overseas) 



Akc 


Popu I a 1 1 on 


Percent distribution 


iotal 


Male 


Kemale 


Total 


Male 


Kcma le 




20.1 , 879 


100,26*t 


104,615 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




17,1(57 


8,752 


8,415 


8.4 


8.7 


8.0 




19,888 


10,131 


9,754 




10.1 


9.3 


10*-14 years 


20,800 


10 , 595 


10,205 




10.6 


9.8 




19,301 


9,802 


9,499 




9.8 


9.1 




17,192 


8,619 


8,543 




8.6 


8.2 




l.'},687 


6,796 


6,891 


6.7 


6.8 


6.6 




11,570 


5,708 


5,862 


5.6 


5.7 


5.6 




11,171 


5 , 184 


5,690 


5.5 


5.5 


5.4 




11.982 


5,838 


6,143 


5.8 


5.8 


5.9 




12,136 


5 ,865 


6,271 


5.9 


5.8 


6.0 




11,151 


5,371 


5,780 


5.4 


5.4 


5.5 


5")-'! 9 years 


9,999 


'1,776 


5,223 


4.9 


4.8 


5.0 




8,652 


•1,011 


4, Gil 


4.2 


4.0 


4.4 




7,008 


3,131 


3,877 


3.4 


3.1 


3.7 




5, 17i 


2,323 


3,151 


2.7 


2.3 


3.0 






2,996 


4 , 699 


3.8 


3.0 


4.5 




28.0 


26.6 


29.3 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , "Pre- 
Umlnary Kstimates of the Population of the United States, by A«e and Sex: 
April I, 1960 to July 1, 1971," Series P-25, So. 483, table 7. 
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Figure 3. 1 Population by Age and Sex: United States, 
1970 and 19S0 




Souioe: U.S. Bureau of the Cenwt, Qimnt PbpulatkMi Reporti, "Eitimatei of the 
Population of the United States and Components of Change, by Age, Color, and Sex: 
19S0 to 1960," Series P-2S, No. 310; ibid., "Preliminary Estimates of the Population of 
the United States, by Age and Sex: April 1, 1960 to July 1, 1971," Series P-25, No. 483; 
and unpublished data. 



The female population of childbearing age (IS to 44 years) 
increased by only 5 percent during the 19S0's but by 18 percent in 
the following decade as persons bom during the "baby boom" 
began to enter the childbearing ages. Consequently, this segment of 
the population grew more slowly than the ^otal population in the 
19S0's but more rapidly in the 1960's. In 1970, females in the 
childbearing ages constituted 21 percent of the totil population 
compared with 20 percent in 1960 and 23 percent in 1950. 

The population of working age ( 1 8 to 64 years old) increased 
during the period 1950 to 1970, as persons bom in the high fertility 
years after World War 11 replaced much smaller cohorts who had in 
the meantime advanced beyond the uge of 65. However, this 
intermediate age group declined as a proportion of the total 
population from 61 percent to 56 percent during these two 
decades, because of the more rapid growth of the younger and older 
age groups. 
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Tlie combined number of young persons (under 18) and 
elderly persons (65 and over) per 100 persons of working age (18 to 
64 years old) increased rapidly during the 1950's from 64 to 82 
and, although it declined to 78 in 1970, it still remained w^!^ above 
the 1950 level. 

The elderly population (6S years old and over) increased by 35 
percent during the 1950's and 21 percent during the 1^60*s. In 
1970, 10 percent of the total population was 65 years old and over, 
as compared with 8 percent in 1950. 

From 1950 to 1970, the sex ratio of the population (males per 
100 females) dropped from 99 to 96 (table 3.3). The most 
pronounced change occurred in the age group 65 years and over, 
which fell from S^O in 1950 to 72 in 1970. This decline was largely 
attributable to the greater improvement in survival rates among 
females than among males in the older age groups. Another 
contributing factor was the decreasing number of survivors of the 
heavy immigration that occurred during the early years of the 20th 
century when far more men than women migrated to the United 
States. 

Table 3.3 Sex Ratio of the Population of the United 
States, for Selected Functional Age Groups: 1950 to 
1970 

(As of July 1. Includes Alaska. Hawaii . and Armed Forces 

overseas ) 



Males per 100 females 



Age 


1970 


1960 


1990 




95*8 


97.8 


99.3 




104*0 


103.3 


103.9 




103.8 


103.3 


103.3 




95*9 


97.1 


98.5 




72.1 


82.6 


89.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re - 
ports , '*£stlBates of the Population of the United States, by 
Single Years of Age* Color, And Sex: 1900 to 1959/* Series P*25, 
No. 3tlt and lbld.» ''Preliminary Estimates of the Population of 
the United States » by Age and Sex: April 1, 1960 to July 1, 
1971." SeriifB P-*25, No. 483> tables 1. 7. and 8. 
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Marital Status 



At any point in time, the distribution of tlie population by 
marital status usually reflects the changing impact of vital events 
over many previous years. Tlie pattern of these events, in turn, is 
laiBci> determined by the inter;»ction of demograpiiic variables witli 
social, psychological, economic, and political pressures. Bui of 
special significance in the present analysis is a classification of 
marital status by age and sex. 

When the distribution of the population by age and sex 
changes substantially as*a consequence of sharp changes in birth, 
death, or migration rates, the availability of potential marital 
partners of the preferred age range tends to be adversely affected. 
Tluis, in periods of rapid population growth through natural 
increase, the supply of women who are eligible for marriage 
increases a few years sooner than that of eligible men, because 
women generally marry at a younger age than men. In periods of 
prolonged decline in the rate of natural increase, the reverse 
situation develops. Moreover, cycl^al changes in economic condi- 
tions and in attitudes concerning the desirability of living in the 
married state have incremental effects on the propensity of adults 
to marry and to remain married. 

Recent trends standardized for age -The effects of the changing 
au.* structure on the marital status distribution since 1950 are 
clea-ly shown in table 3.4. For example, the unstandardized figures 
show an increase between 1950 and 1970 in the percent single for 
both men and women and a decrease in the percent married for 
both sexes, whereas the figures that were standardized for age show, 
in effect, that the opposite changes were occurring within most age 
groups. Among women, for whom the data are more consistently 
comparable (as noted below), the age-adjusted percent single shows 
a decline during the 1950's while the percent married shows a rise; 
but during the 1960's the percent single went up while the percent 
married went down. Tluis, the more refined age-adjusted pattern for 
all adult women as a whole was one of increasing marriage in the 
1950's and decreasing marriage in the 1960's. The continuing 
decHne since 1950 in the percent of the population who were 
widowed, according to the age-adjusted figures, reflects improved 
survival rates through the middle years of life. 

The results for men in table 3.4 aio affected by the changing 
coverage of young men in the Current Population Survey, because 
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the survey excludes men In inilltai7 barracks and in military service 
overseas, wliereas tlic number of men in barracks and overseas 
increased substantially between 1960 and 1970. For this reason 
these results for men are difficult to analyze. 

The mcrease in divorce-The proportion of men and women 
who were divorced and liad not remarried by the survey date 
increased considerably between 1950 and 1970, with most of the 
increase occurring in the 1960*s, when divorce rates went up 
sharply. Althougli the proportion currently divorced is relatively 
small (between 2 and 4 percent), this measure disregards the fact 
that about three-fourths of the women and five-sixths of the men 
remarry after divorce. Data from the 1970 census show that 10 
percent of the men and 1 1 percent of the women 14 years old and 
over had obtained a divorce at some time in their lives (Census, 
1970, IMC, table 1; also, table 3.12 below). This means that only a 
small proportion of the adults who had ever experienced divorce 
were still divorced at the time of th'^ 1970 census. 



Table 3.4 Percent Distribution by Marital Status of the Popula- 
tion 14 Years Old and Over by Sex, Standardized for Age and 
Unstandardized: United States, 1950 to 1970 



Varitiil status 


Male 


Female 


1970 


1960 


1950* 


1970 


1960 


1950* 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Una tandardi^ed : 
















28«1 


25.3 


26.2 


22.1 


19.0 


19.6 




66.7 


69.1 


68.0 


61«9 


65.6 


66*1 




2.9 


3.7 


4.2 


12.5 


12.8 


12.2 




2.2 


1.9 


1.7 


3.5 


2.6 


2.2 


Standardized : ' 
















23.9 


25.3 


26.2 


19.3 


19.0 


20.0 




70*8 


69.1 


67.4 


64.9 


65.6 


63.9 




3.0 


3.7 


4.7 


12.0 


12.8 


14.0 




2.4 


1.9 


1.7 


3.8 


2.6 


2.1 



^Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

'Standardised on the basis of the a^e distribution in 1960. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , "Marital 
Statusi Gconoffllc Status, and Family Status: March 1957," Series P-20, 
No. 81, table l; ibid., "Marital Status and Family Statua: .March 1965/* 
Series P-20, No. l-M, table 1; and Ibid., "Marital Status and Family 
Status: March 1970," Series P-20, No. 212, table 1. 
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The proportions "ever divorced** that were cited above, 
however, refer to the population of all adult ages, including single 
persons who have not been subject to divorce and many elderly 
persons who were exposed to low rates of divorce three or more 
decades ago when they were in the age range during which most 
divorces occur. Hie results of a 1971 study that was designed to 
throw more light on the marriage history of adults in the United 
States were published in Census. Current Population Reports, 
1971b. A projection of the results of this study, made by Click and 
Norton (1973), showed that an estimated 25 to 29 percent of the 
women about 30 years old in 1971 would eventually end their first 
marriage in divorce. But in view of the further increase in the 
divorce rate since 1971 and allowing for the small proportion of 
women who will end a second marriage in divorce after their first 
had ended in widowhood, it seems reasonable to expect that 
somewhere between one-fourth and one-third of the women in the 
United States about 30 years old in 1973 may eventually end a 
marriage in divorce. 



The postponement of marriage- Variations since 1950 in the 
median ages at which men and women have first married are shown 
in table 3.5. The median age declined between the early and middle 
1950's by about one-hair of a year for men and by about 
three-tenths of a year for women. The median ages at first marriage 
in 1956 for men (22.5 years) and women (20.1 years) were the 
lowest recorded in the history of the United States. Between 1960 
and 1966 the median age at first marriage for men remained 
relatively constant at about 22.8 years, but during this period the 
corresponding age for women rose from 20.3 to 20.5 or 20.6 years. 

This contrasting development may reflect an attempt to 
resolve the demographic phenomenon referred to as the "marriage 
squeeze" (Parke and Click, 1967). This situation arose because 
during the mid-1 960's more women 18 and 19 years old were 
entering the "marriage market" than men 21 and 22 years old; in 
this period, therefore, the number of women of prime marriageable 
ages was large in relation to the number of men of prime 
marriageable ages. This scarcity of young men was accelerated 
during this period by certain other factors, including the substantial 
increase in the size of the Armed Forces of the United States and 
by the increase in the proportion of persons enrolled in college. (In 
some other countries, a change in age at marriage by one sex is 
sometimes accompanied by a similar change by the other sex.) 
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Besides the ditTereiitia' increase in the proportion of men and 
women who were remaining single, another partial solution to the 
scarcity of young marriageable men in the 1960's was for women to 
marry men more nearly their own age. The possibility that this 
course was followed is inferred from the declining differential 
between the ages of husbands and wives at first marriage. As 
recently as 1952, the median age of men at tirst marriage was 2.8 
years older than that of their wives, according to the Current 
Population Survty (table 3.5). By the early 1970's, this difference 
was about one-half year smaller. 



Median Age at Pint Marriage by Sex: United States, 
1950 to 1973 



Table 3.5 



1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 
1962 



Male' 



23.2 
23.3 
23.1 
23.2 
23.2 
23.1 
23.1 
22.8 
22.8 
23.1 
22.8 
22.7 



Female 



21.0 
20.9 
20.9 
20.8 
20.8 
20.8 
20.6 
20.5 
20.6 
20.5 
20.5 
20.3 



Year * 



1961 
1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1932 
1951 
1950 



Male' 



22.8 

22.8 

22.5 

22.6 

22.6 

22.5 

22.6 

23.0 

22.9 

23 0 

22. 

22.8 



Female 



20.3 
20.3 
20.2 
20 ..2 
20.3 
20.1 
20.2 
20.3 
20.? 
20.2 
20.4 
20.3 



^Data for 1950-: j59 exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

'Based on Current Population Survey data aupplemented by data from the 
Department of Defense on marital status by age for men in the Armed Forces. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , "Marital 
Status and Living Arrangements: March 1973, Series P-20, No. 255, table D. 

It is reasonable to believe that the marriage squeeze may have 
also been a contributing factor in the observed postponement of 
many youthful marriages in the 1960's, as compared with earlier 
marriage patterns. Thus, the recent rise in the age at first marriage 
has been associated with a rise in the percent single among young 
women (table 3.6). The proportion single among women under 35 
years old increased by 20 percent between 1960 and 1970, with the 
largest increases occurring among women in the age groups 20 to 21 
and 22 to 24 years old (25 percent and 28 percent, respectively). 

Among the consequences of the delay of marriage has been the 
encouragement it has given to many young persons-especially 
young women-to pursue advanced educational goals or career 
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aspirations before entering into a family-living situation. Moreover, 
by delaying marriage young persons may be developing a tendency 
toward more careful mate selection; and, since early marriages are 
more often unstable than later marriages, the postponed marriages 
of recent years may have more stability. Another possible conse- 
quence is that more of the young people who delay marriage will 
decide never to many, but it is too early to state with confidence 
that this will occur. 

Among women 35 years old and over, the impressive display 
of consistently smaller-rather than larger-proportions single in 
1970 than in 1960 deserves special comment. These older women 
were born during a long period of declining fertility. Therefore, the 
number of women of the principal marriageable ages tended to be 
relatively scarce, year after year, because men of the appropriate 
age for them to marry were born earlier when births were more 
numerous. Thus, the marriage squeeze operated in opposite 
directions for those above age 35 and for those und r age 35 in 
1970. In future years, persons under 10 years old in 1970, who 
were born during a period of declining fertility, will undergo a new 
phase of the marriage squeeze as they approach marriage; at that 
time, there will be another general scarcity of women of principal 
ages for marriage. 



Table 3.6 Percent Single by Age, for Women 14 Years Old and 
Over: United States, 1970 and 1960 



Age 


1970 


1960 


Change , 
1960-70 


Ratios 
197(' 
196C 


All women, 14 years old 












22.6 


19.0 


3.6 


1.19 




45.1 


37.6 


7.5 


1.20 




96.2 


94.6 


1.6 


1.02 




76.6 


67.8 


8.8 


1.1? 




50.7 


40.5 


10.2 


1.29 




26.0 


20.3 


5.7 


1.28 




12.2 


10.5 


1.7 


1.16 




7.4 


6.9 


.9 


1.07 




6.5 


7.3 


-.8 


.89 




5.9 


6.1 


-.2 


.97 




5.4 


6.1 


-.7 


.89 




5.3 


6.5 


-.2 


.82 




5.7 


7.6 


-.9 


.79 




7.5 


8.3 


-.8 


.90 



Source? U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol. II, 
4C. Marital Status , table I; and 1960 Census of Population , Vol. II, 4E, 
Marital Status, table 1. 
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Social and economic variations in age at first marriage-One of 
the reports of the 1970 census sliows variations in mean age at tlrst 
marriage for persons 30 to 49 years old (Census, 1970, 1-U.S., table 
211). Tliis report shows that white men and women generally 
married at younger ages than Negroes; foreign-bom persons were 
about 2 years older at first marriage, on the average, than native 
persons; persons who were married more than once originally 
married younger than those married only once; persons who 
married a spouse of a different race were older at first marriage than 
those who married a spouse of the same race; men with a college 
education and women with at least 4 years of high school first 
married at an older age than persons with fewer years of school 
completed; and those with high incomes had the highest mean age 
at first marriage. 

Marriage, divorce, and remarriage trends and variations-As a 
net effect of recent changes in the age composition and marriage 
propensities of young persons, the (first) marriage rate per 1,000 
sin^e women 14 to 44 years of age decreased by 20 percent 
between 1948-50 and 1969-71 (table 3.7). However, during the 
same period the divorce rate per 1 ,000 married women under 45 
years old rose by about one-half, and the remarriage rate per 1 ,000 
divorced or widowed women under 55 years old increased by 
one-fourth. The increasing remarriage rate is undoubtedly associ- 
ated with the rising divorce levels. The 1969-71 annual rate of 26 
divorces per 1,000 married women under 45 has exceeded the 
post-Worid War II high level of 24 per 1 ,000. 

The rapid increase in the divorce rate during the 1960*s came 
at a time when divorce laws were being liberalized and when the 
social structure at large was in a transitory state. Young persons 
were confronted with issues like the war in Vietnam, growing social 
and economic problems in urban centers, and the changing role of 
women in American society, including the declining role of 
motherhood and the increasing role of gainful worker. Meantime, 
there has been an overall lessening of negative social sanctions with 
respect to divorce. In short, it was a time when basic social 
institutions, values, and ascribed roles were being questioned and 
tested. 

The occurrence of divorce has been far from even among the 
several social and economic groups, as may be seen in Census, 1970, 
IMC, table 8. More than one-fourth of the men ever married 35 to 
44 years old who had first married at a relatively young age (before 
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Table 3.7 Number and Rate of First Marriages, Divorces, and 
Remarriages. United States, 3-Year Averages, 1921 to 1971 



Pe r lud 


First Skirriages 


Divorces 


Reaarriages 


Ttious • 


Rate^ 


Thoua • 


Rate' 


Thous . 


Rate' 


1921-23 


990 


99 


158 


10 


186 


98 




992 


95 


177 


11 


200 


99 




1,025 


94 


201 


12 


181 


84 




919 


81 


183 


10 


138 


61 




1 ,081 




196 


* * 
11 








1,183 


98 


243 


13 


201 


83 




1,312 


106 


269 


14 


254 


103 


1942-44 


1,247 


108 


360 


17 


354 


139 




1,540 


143 


526 


24 


425 


163 




1,326 


134 


397 


17 


360 


135 




1,190 


122 


388 


16 


370 


136 




1,182 


120 


379 


15 


353 


129 




1,128 


112 


381 


15 


359 


129 




1,177 


116 


407 


16 


372 


133 




1,323 


110 


452 


17 


404 


139 




1.488 


110 


535 


20 


463 


150 




1,604 


107 


702 


26 


569 


168 



^Firat marriages per 1»000 single women 14 to 44 years old. 

'Divorces per 1,000 married women 14 to 44 years old. 

'Remarriages per 1,000 widowed and divorced women 14 to 54 yeara old. 



Source: Paul C. Click and Arthur J. Norton, 1973, **Perspectivea on the 
Recent Upturn in Divorce and Remarriage,** Demography , Vol. 10, No. 3, 
table 1* Copyright by the Population Association of America (Washington, 
D.C., 1973). Reprinted by peruission. 



20) were known to have had a divorce before the census date, 
whereas only about 14 percent of those who first married while in 
their 20*s were known to have been divorced. In addition, men of 
this age range were more likely to have been divorced if they had a 
low level of educational attainment and a low income than were 
men with higher levels of education and income. Women generally 
showed the same pattern of likelihood of divorce as their male 
counterparts with respect to age at first marriage and years of 
school completed. Also, a higher proportion (22 percent) of women 
35 to 44 years old who were in the labor force in 1970 were known 
to have been divorced than women of the same age who were not in 
the labor force (13 percent); but information is not available to 
show how many of these women entered the labor force after 
becoming divorced (to support themselves and their children, if 
any) and how many were already working before they took steps to 
become divorced. Moreover, about twice as large a proportion of 
the women of this age range who had no children living with them 
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were known to tiuvc been divorced as compared with those who had 
some chUdren. 

Figure 3.2 First Marriage, Divorce, and Remarriage Rates: United 

States, 1921 to 1971 




Source: Paul C. GUck uid Arthur J Norton, 1973, "Peripectivei on the Recent Upturn 
in Divorce and Remarriage," Demomphy, Vol. 10, No. 3, ubie 1. Copyright by the 
Population Asiociation of America (waihington, D.C., 1973). Reprinted by permiition. 



The data discussed here seem to demonstrate that a funda- 
mental modification of life styles and values relating to marriage has 
been taking place during the last two decades. Eariy marriage has 
declined, whereas marital disruption by divorce has increased. The 
predictability of events in this sphere during the next decade is 
tenuous at best, particulary since marital behavior is so strongly 
affected by prevailing social, psychological, and economic condi- 
tions. Although the number of divorces in the United States has 
continued to increase about 10 percent per year over the last S 
years, there are several indicators that may portend a period of 
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greater marital stability bt^fore another decade has passed. Insofar as 
low income, low education , and early age at marriage increase the 
prob^ ty of eventual divorce, current trends away from these 
conditions are consistent \«th a favorable prognosis of future 
marital stability. Furthermore. American adults as a whole appar- 
ently prefer being married as judged by the large proportion ot 
divorced persons who remarry. 

Families, Households, and Living Arrangements 

The "typical" family undergoes numerous substantial changes 
during the cycle of married life, from marriage through child- 
bearing, the departure of the children, and the eventual dissolution 
of marriage with the death of one spouse. Tlie typical family itself 
has changed greatly over the past 20 years because marriage is now 
occurring about a year later, couples are having approximately one 
less child, and more couples are surviving jointly for longer periods 
after their children marry (Norton, 1974, and Click and Parke, 
1965). Many more unmarried persons, especially young people and 
the elderly, have been establishing or continuing to maintain 
separate living arrangements. 

Sex and marital status of family head -From 1950 to 1970, 
the number of families in the United States has increased from 38 
to 51 million (table 3.8). (Here a family is defined as two or more 
related persons who occupy a house or apartment.) During the 
1950's and 1960's, most of the increase in the number of families 
consisted of husband-wife families; however, more of the increase 
consisted of families with a female head during the 1960's than 
during the 1950's. Of all families, the great majority-six out of 
every seven-were still maintained by a married couple in 1970. The 
average size of tb( family declined slightly over the two decades, 
because an increase in the number of children per family was more 
than balanced by a decline in the number of adults. 

The number of families with a female head increased particu- 
lariy rapidly-by neariy one-third-during the 1960's and eariy 
1970's (table 3.9), with the increase concentrated largely among 
families of divorced or separated women. Among white women in 
1970, there were twice as many divorced heads of families as 
separated heads, whereas among Negro women the situation was 
reversed. The substantial increase in the number of families with a 
female head is related to many factors, including the rapid rise in 
female employment during the 1960's, the absence of many 
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husbands from the home for service in the Armed Forces, the 
continued increase in unwed nmthers, and the sharply upward trend 
in separation and divorce since 1 960. 

Table 3.8 Families by Type: United States, 1950 to 1970 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of family 


1970 


1960 


1950 


Change 


I960-* 
1970 


1950- 
1960 




51^143 


45^149 


38,453 


5,994 


6,696 




44^002 


39,657 


33,486 


4,345 


6,171 


OChor male head 


1^626 


1,295 


1,396 


331 


-101 


female head 


5,515 


4,196 


3,571 


1,319 


625 




3.56 


3.63 


3.72 


-.07 


-.09 


Member A unde r 18* 


. 1.35 


1.41 


1.21 


-.06 


.20 


Memberft IH and over»... 


2.21 


2.22 


2.51 


-.01 


-.29 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol. II, 
4A, Family Composition, table 5; 1960 Census of Population , Vol. II, 4A, 
Kamllies > table 4; and 1950 Census of Population ^ Vol. IV, 2A, 
General Characteristics of Families^ table 4. 



Table 3.9 Female Family Heads by Marital Status: United States, 

1973,1970, and 1960 



NiinhtTs in tluMisandH ■ 





1973 


in7f) 


ItHtO 




l97i»-73 




1960-70 


Niinibi' r 


IV rtrnt 


iNiimbo r 


K'rcont 


1 tMti.ili* faini I v hca.is 






•1,1 H<i 


1,01)2 


lil.M 


1,319 


31.4 


M.irritsif spitiisi- absi'nt 




1,217 


HM 






33:< 


3(i.4 




\ jLM'i 




SHH 


;<H7 


3*).H 


334 


M.H 




•j»in 






-33 


'lO.H 


-1 


-.3 














172 


K.2 








7i)2 


•100 


30. f) 


KIO 


HK.9 




H-IH 


UH\ 


1H7 


lr>7 


22.7 


201 


41.9 


t>u1i villi. Iron iiiiilri IH 


















1. »l) 




i.ra 


.12 




-.23 


-15.2 



i'liiv* : ' '.ur. .I'l -f t''<' i.U'i'i., t97i) ' ftm'm >-f l'-t>iilat K'n , V"l. II, •lA, Kamllv 
I ^Tp. .it ! •», taM- 7; 1*m',h < >•» ♦<! . 'f I' -j^t l.it i 'mu V^-l. n\ *A« trtbli- i»; and Curn nt 

t'.M»'il»t 1 'n hrt»ort~t . 'N.irital <t.»tuK and l.i v J lu'. At ran.:»'r.i<nt s ; M.ircb 1973," SiTlf?; P-20, No. 25r>, 
t.iMt"4 I in«l 7. 
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Along with the iikTcase in families with a female head has 
come an increase during the 1960*s from 8 percent to 12 percent in 
the proportion of persons under 18 years of age who were living 
with their mother only (table 3.10). Meantime, the proportion of 
children under 18 living with both parents has declined from 88 to 
83 percent. Among Negro children under 18 years of age in 1973, 
the proportion living with both parents was quite small-S2 
percent- whereas 38 percent were living with their mother only, 
and 10 percent lived apart from their mother. The sharp decline in 
the birth rate since 1960 has brought a corresponding decrease in 
the proportion of all children in the home who are of preschool age 
and an increase in the proportion who are of school age. The 
unmarried mother can more easily provide care for older children 
while she works in order to maintain a separate home for herself 
and her children. 



Table 3. 1 0 Pefsons Under 1 8 YeafS of Age, by Presence of 
Parents: United States, 1970 and 1960 



(^fumber9 In thoussnds) 



Pretence of parents 


1970 


1960 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




69,523 


100.0 


64,310 


100.0 




57,744 


63.1 


56,287 


67.5 




1,339 


1.9 


726 


1.1 




7,979 


11.5 


5,105 


7.9 




2,461 


3.5 


2,192 


3.4 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Populatloni Vol. II, 
4B, Persons by Faatly Characteristics , table 1; and 1960 Census of 
Population, Vol. I, U.S. Sunmary, table 185. 



Family composition-The number of families having 3 or more 
own children under 18 years old increased by 3.8 million, or 70 
percent, in the decade 1950 to 1960; however, between 1960 and 
1970, the largest numerical and proportional increases (3.S million, 
or 18 percent) were for those families having no own children (table 
3.1 1). A corresponding trend is seen in the distribution of families 
by size over the period 1950 to 1970. In the eariier decade, most of 
the increase in families was among those having four or more 
members, whereas in the more recent decade over half of the 
increase in families was among those having only two members. 
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Table 3. 1 1 Families by Number of Own Children Under 1 8 Years 
Old and by Size (Entire Number of Family Members): United 
States, 1950 to 1970 

(MumberH In thousands) 



Number <>f <»wn 
children under ih 
and Hiv:o of fiunily 


1970 


i960 


1950 


Pen en t 


chanKe 


i960- 
1970 


1950- 
1960 




SI, 143 


4ii,149 


38,453 


13.3 


17.4 


i>un children uniler IH; 














22,924 


19.458 


18,607 


17.8 


4.6 




9,226 


8.310 


8,058 


11.0 


3.1 




H,700 


8,1 19 


6, 340 


7.2 


?8. 1 




10,294 


9,261 


5,449 


11.2 


70.0 


Slzr* i>r family: 














18.119 


14,748 


12,886 


22.9 


14.4 




10,622 


9,761 


9,535 


8.8 


2.4 




9,689 


8,998 


7,697 


7.7 


16.9 




6,153 


5,757 


4, 142 


6.9 


39.0 




3,392 


3,042 


2,034 


11.5 


49.6 




3,166 


2,842 


2,159 


11.4 


31.6 




2.70 


2.80 


2.66 




(X) 



X Not appllcablot 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cenaus, 1970 Cenaua of Population , Vol. II, 
4A. Faftlly Cowpositlon , tables 5 and 6; 1960 Conaus of Population , Vol. II, 
'lA, Famillea , tables 4 and 5; and 1950 Census of Population , Vol. IV, 2A, 
Gcnoral Characteristics of Families , tables 4 and 9. 

Tlicse developments reflect, in large part, the changes in fertility 
between the mid-1 930's, when the oldest children involved in the 
comparison were born, and the late 1960's, when the youngest 
children were born. In between these two periods of low fertility 
there had been a sustained period of high fertility. 

Composition of households and group quarters -The results of 
the 1970 censuis show that of all persons 14 years old and over 
about 96 percent lived in households, with 86 percent being 
members of families (table 3.12). About two out of every three 
persons of this age range were classified as being either the head of a 
family or the wife of the family head. Considering all persons 14 
and over, about 1 in every 10 had been widowed, and 1 in 10 had 
been divorced after the person's first or most recent marriage or 
both. However, persons who had been widowed or divorced 
constituted a much larger proportion of persons living as primary 
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individuals (that is, peisons maintaining their own household while 
living alone or with nonrclativcs only). Among these persons, 48 
percent were known to have been widowed and 20 percent to have 
been divorced. A particularly large proportion of persons in homes 
for the aged had been widowed (63 percent), whereas a large 
proportion in correctional institutions had been divorced (22 
percent). 

The increase in households since 1950 has been greater than 
that of families, because the number of primary individuals has 
grown at a more rapid pace than that of families. According to the 
Curre.ii Population Survey, about 81 percent of all household heads 
Ml 1970 were also heads of families; the ren^aining 19 percent c 
household heads consisted of primary individuals (table 3.13). 
contrast, in 1950 about 89 percent of households included a family 
head, whereas only 1 1 percent included a primary individual. The 
1970 census showed that only 4 percent of household heads shared 
their living quarters with nonrelatives. However, only 2 percent of 
families but 1 1 percent of primary individuals had one or more 
unrelated household members. Altogether, one out of every six 
household heads in 1970 lived entirely alone. 

Table 3.12 Composition of Household and Group Quarters Resi- 
dents 14 Yeais Old and Over, by Whether Known To Have Been 
Widowed or Divorced: United States, 1970 



Niatbcru in thouuands 





I 


Kn'iwr 


to 




Percent 


known 


1 




have beoii-- 




to have 


b«en— 


0«pn« it lun 


Total 






Total 








widow«d 


Divorced 




Widowed 


Olvorcc«l 








15,7iKi 


100.0 


10.2 


10.6 




113, 76f; 


ll.fioe 


1:1,117 


loo.o 


10.1 


10.7 




12k. AKG 


K.309 


12,!t2K 


100.0 


fl.S 


9.7 




fil . 1 13 


1,29*; 


fi,727 


loo.o 


K.I 


13.2 




13,891 


1 .613 


1.132 


100.0 


3.7 


to.1 




33 r)52 


2,100 




100.0 


7.1 


1.1 




17.130 


5.yn3 


2,53^ 


ino.o 


17. ft 


20.1 






29i 


3M 


100.0 


11*1 


11.5 




-»,630 


77fi 


313 


IfKI.O 


13. ft 


6.1 




3.5H5 


K6 


UK 


100,0 


2.1 


3.3 




2.(Vlri 


! 6<jn 


22:1 


100.0 


33.7 


11.0 




"iHfi 


59 


r.r 


10<1,0 


10. 1 


9.6 




i»34 


riK9 


HI 


100.0 


fi3.1 


R.7 




333 


12 


71 


100,0 


3.6 


22.3 




1 


31 


11 


100.0 


16.0 


7.2 



Source: l.S. nuronu •»( the Con«ua. 1970 conaua of Papulation . Vol. 11, IB. Perr o ns by Fafcily 
CharnctorKt icM . tabic 2. 
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Table 3. 13 Households by Type: United States. 1970 and 1950 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Typo household 


1970 


1950 


Change, 

1950-1970 






Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total households • • • • 


63,401 


100.0 


43,554 


100. 0 


19,847 


45.6 




51,456 


81.2 


38,838 


89.2 


12,618 


32.5 




44,728 


70,5 


34,075 


78.2 


10,653 


31,3 




1,228 


1.9 


1,169 


2.7 


59 


5.0 




5,500 


S,7 


3,594 


8.3 


1,906 


53.0 




11,945 


i8.8 


4,716 


10.8 


7,229 


153.3 




4,063 


6.4 


1,668 


3.8 


2,395 


143.6 




7,882 


12.4 


3,048 


7.0 


4,834 


158.6 




3.14 


(X) 


3.37 


(X) 


-.23 


-6.8 



X Not applicable. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , "House- 
holds and Famlllos, by Type: March 1973," Series P-20, No. 251, table 4. 

Because the rate of household increase has exceeded the rate 
of population growth since 1950, the average size of household has 
declined from 3.37 persons pec household in 1950 to 3.14 persons 
per household in 1970 and i '.01 persons in 1973. This decline 
has occurred because the decrease in the birth rate since the 
niid-1950's. which lowered the number of children per household, 
and the concurrent large increase in the number of one-person 
households among both the young and the elderly. 

Living arrangements -One of the new developments in the 
living arrangements of the household population since 1950 has 
been the marked increase in the number of elderly persons, 
especially widows, who maintain their own households as primary 
individuals while living alone or with persons unrelated to them. 
These female household heads 65 years old and over increased from 
2.3 million in 1960 to 4.0 million in 1 HO, or 73 percent (table 
3.14). while the total number of females of this age increased by 
only 28 percent (table 3.1). Tliis development indicates that elderly 
persons have been better able to care for themselves since receiving 
improved health care benefits and more adequate social security or 
other benefits for the aged over the past two decades. In earlier 
times, many of these persons would have lived in the homes of 
relatives (generally their own cliildren). 
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Also impressive has been the increase over the past decade in 
the number of young adults who have been maintaining their own 
households apart from relatives. Although the number of female 
primary' individuals under 35 years old increased by almost 27 
percent between 1950 and I960, the corresponding increase was 
1 14 percent for the decade 1960 to 1970. Meanwhile, male primary 
individuals under 35 years old have more than doubled their 
nurpbers in each of the past two decades, with an increase of 1 19 
per(!ent between 1950 and 1960 and 144 percent between 1960 
and 1970. This recent rapid growth of apartment dwelling on the 
part of young ''unmarrieds'' has occurred at a time when college 
enrollment has been rising and when more and more young people 
have been postponing marriage (or remarriage) until after they have 
had a few more years of work experience. 

Table 3. 1 4 Proportion of Household Heads Who Were Primary 
Individuals, by Age and Sex: United States, 1950 to 1970 



(Numbers in thouiandi) 



Type of household 


Under 35 
yearn old 


35*64 
years old 


65 years 

old and over 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




13,813 


2,144 


28,622 


6,043 


7,153 


5,099 




1.068 


859 


1,710 


2,950 


1,191 


3,985 




7.7 


40.1 


6.0 


48.8 


16.7 


78.2 




11,090 


1,150 


25,920 


5,059 


6,061 


3,330 




438 


401 


1,282 


2,425 


904 


2,304 




3.9 


34.9 


4.9 


47.9 


14.9 


69.2 




10,356 


693 


22,210 


3,767 


4,366 


2,077 




200 


316 


977 


1,326 


576 


1,144 




1.9 


45.6 


4.4 


40.5 


13.2 


55.1 


Percent increase in priasry 














individusls : 
















143.8 


114.2 


33.4 


21.6 


31.7 


73.0 




119.0 


26.9 


31.2 


58.9 


56.9 


101.4 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Repor ts, *1laritai 
Status and Household Characteristics: March 1950," Series P-20, No. 33, 
table 9; ibid., ^'Household ard Family Characteristics : March 1960, Series 
P-20, No. Iv06. table 9; and' ibid., ^'Household and Family Characteristics: 
March 1970,'* Series P^20, No. 218, table 17. 



Another significant change in living arrangements is the 
increasing number of coU| i;^s, especially yoi!ng couples, who are 
reported as sharing the same house or apartment without legalizing 
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their union by means of a formal ceremony. (The following data 
exclude persons reported as living in a common-law union; 
according to U.S. census usage, persons reported as members of a 
common-law union are classified in the same category as those with 
a formal marriage.) The data on this subject were collected only in 
the 1970 and 1960 censuses and show the number of adults sharing 
their living quarters with an unrelated "partner" of the opposite 
sex. Thus, in 1970, of the 12.4 million primary individuals 
(household heads with no relatives present), 1 .3 million had 1 to 4 
nonrelatives in the household. Of the 1.3 million, 143,000, or 11 
percent, were reported as sharing their living quarters with an adult 
partner of the opposite sex; the corresponding number in 1960 was 
only one-eighth as large, 17,000, representing 2 percent of the 0.9 
million primary individuals with nonrelatives present (Census, 1970, 
II-4B, table 11, and 1960, II-4B, table 15). In 1970, 105,000 
(nearly three-fourths) of those sharing their quarters with such a 
partner were men with a woman as a partner. The largest 
proportional increase during the 1960's was recorded for men under 
25 years old. However, only 10 percent of these younger men as 
compared with 20 percent of the older men in 1970 with 
nonrelatives present had an adult woman as a partner in their 
household. Generally the partner was in the same age group as the 
household head or in an adjacent age group. 

Also, througliout the 1960*s a substantial but unknown 
nu .fiber of communes or other experimental group living arrange- 
ments have sprung up throughout the Nation in both urban and 
rural areas. The commune movement has been a serious attempt by 
many young adults to find more satisfying relationships in their 
living arrangements than they could achieve through traditional 
family life. 

Other family characteristics- While there is much evidence of 
change n patterns of living arrangements from 1950 to 1970, there 
is also evidence of improvement in the quality of family living. The 
median family income has increased from around $3,100 in 1949 to 
$9,600 in 1969. The number of married couples who were sharing 
the living quarters of others has declined from over 2 million in 
1950 to 600,000 in 1970. The family head of today is better 
educated, the median number of years of school completed being 
1 2.1 years in 1970 as compared with 9.1 years in 1950. The wife's 
task as a homeniaker, with smaller families and modem appliances, 
is easier, so that she is able to accept greater responsibilities outside 
the home. The percent of husband-wife families with the wife in the 
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labor force has increased from 21 percent in 1950 to 40 percent in 
1970. The role of the wife as a labor force participant is discussed 
further in the chapter on **Tlie Labor Force/' 



Literacy, Education, and School Enrollment 

The three indicators -literacy, educational attainment, and 
school enrollment-relating to the education of the population are 
derived from information collected in population censuses and 
surveys. Literacy is the ability to read and write. Educational 
attainment shows the liighest level of formal schooling that the 
population has completed in icrms of elementary school, higli 
school, or college. School enrollment is measured by the number of 
persons of school age who are enrolled in school at each educational 
level. 

Literacy -A question on literacy was last asked in the 
decennial census of the United States in 1930, when only 4 percent 
of the population 10 years old and over was illiterate. Subsequent 
censuses have provided more informative data on the number of 
years of school completed. N:iMonal data on literacy in the United 
States since 1930 have been collected througli periodic sample 
surveys. Tlie latest sample information, collected by the Bureau of 
the Census in November 1969, shows that the proportion of the 
population in the United States 14 years old and over who could 
not read and write had declined to only 1 percent, or 1.4 million 
persons (table 3.15). 

Literacy rates in the United States differ by age, sex, race, and 
amount of education. Persons with little or no formal schooling are, 
of course, the most likely to be reported as illiterate. Yet, only 57 
percent of those 14 years old and over in 1969 who had never 
attended school were reported as illiterate; this fact provides 
evidence that many persons learn to read and write somewhere 
outside the regular school system. Moreover, the illiteracy rate was 
much smaller with each additional year of school completed. 
Among those with 2 years of school, only 22 percent were reported 
as illiterate, and only 2 percent of those with 5 yours of school. 
Some of these persons may have been able to re;id several years 
earlier but had lost their ability to do so tliroiiLih lack of practice. 
Persons who had completed 6 or more yi\irs of school were 
assumed to be currently literate, althougli the degree of literacy for 
some may have been minimal. 
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Table 3.15 Percent Illiterate in the Population . 
by Race: United States, 1870 to 1969 



(Data for 1870 to 1940 arc for the population 10 years 
old and over; data for 1947. 1952. 1959. and 1969 
are for the population 14 years old am' over) 



Year 


Total 


White 


Other 




1.0 


0.7 


«l • D 




2.2 


1.6 


7.5 




2.5 


1.8 


10.2 




2.7 


1.8 


11.0 




*2.9 


»2.0 


«11.5 




4.3 


3.0 


16.4 




6.0 


4.0 


23.0 




7.7 


5.0 


30.5 




10.7 


6.2 


44.5 




13.3 


7.7 


56.8 




17.0 


9.4 


70.0 




20.0 


U.5 


79.9 



'.Nt'Kro nnly In 1969. 
^Estimated. 



Source: U.S. Dureau of the Census, Current Popul> - 
ttt»n Reports . "Illiteracy In th-; United Statei: 
November 1969," Series P-20, No. 217. table A. 

The illiteracy rate was highest among older persons. Those 65 
years old and over were three times as likely to be illiterate as those 
under 65. The older persons had completed their schooling when a 
higli school education was not the norm as it is today. A significant 
part of the decline in the proportion illiterate in the total 
population has resulted from the declining proportion of under- 
schooled persons in the middle and younger years of life. 
Accordingly, a larger proportion of illiterates was concentrated in 
the oldest age group in 1969 than in earlier years. 

Both the number of illiterates and the illiteracy rates were 
about the same for men and women in 1969. This was in contrast 
with the situation 10 years earlier when men were more likely to be 
illiterate than women. Tlie change is attributable in part to the fact 
that women are living longer than men. Older persons with little 
schooling are being replaced by better educated younger persons 
with more schooling ut a faster rate for men than for women. 

In 1 969, Negroes were more likely than whites to be reported 
as illiterate, but the proportion (4 percent) for Negroes was quite 
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small. Tlie fonnul schooling received by the black population seems 
not to have been as effective in producing lasting literacy as that 
received by the white population. This inference is based on the 
fact that the proportion of Negroes who were reported as illiterate 
despite having completed some years of school was higher than that 
for whites. Among the illiterate Negroes, one-half reported that 
they had completed some years of school, as compared with only 
about une-third of the illiterate whites. 



Educational attainm' nt-In the recent history of the United 
States, constantly increasing levels of education have been attained 
by the population. Larger numbers and proportions of the popula- 
tion are now completing high school and college than ever before. 
These larger numbers of well-educated adults have provided an in- 
creasingly skilled labor force and a more articulate and well- 
informed public. 

The educational level of the adult population has changed in 
the last 20 years from one where a m^ority had not completed high 
school to one where a m^ority has completed high school and 
where an increasing proportion has completed some years of 
college. The proportion of adults 25 years old and over who were 
high school graduates was only 39 percent in 1952 (table 3.16). In 
1 966, for ihe first time in the history of the United States, half of 
the adults vere at least high school gri duates, and in 1972 this 
proportion had increased to 58 percent. 

About one-fourth of the adults in tne United States have had 
some college or university training; 23 percent of the population 25 
years old and over in 1972 had completed at least 1 year of college. 
Half of these persons (12 percent) had completed 4 or more years 
of college. Twenty years ago on'y 15 percent of the adult 
population had completed any years of college and 7 percent had 
completed at least 4 years of college. The total number of persons 
in the United States who have completed scine years of college is 
considerable-33.2 million in 1972, including 15.2 million who had 
completed 4 or more years of college. 

The modal, or most frequently occurring, year of school 
completed by the population has changed over time. When today's 
elders were young, it was customary to discontinue education after 
the completion of elementary school, which was generally the 
eighth grade. Accordingly, the eighth grade was the modal year of 
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school comp•^•tion for persons 65 years old and over in 1972. 
However, for adults who were under 65 years of age in 1972, the 
modal year of completion was the 12th grade. Each younger cohort 
has been staying in school longer. Among adults who were young 
enough in 1972 to have recently graduated from college (those 25 
to 29 years old), 8 out of every 10 (80 percent) had graduated from 
high school; nearly half (45 percent) of the high school graduates of 
this age had completed at least a year of college; more than half (53 
percent) of those who had completed at least a year of college had 
graduated from college; and one-third (36 percent) of those who 
had graduated from college had completed 1 or more years of 
graduate school training. 



Table 3. 1 6 Level of School Completed by Persons 25 Years Old 
and Over: United States, 1940 to 1972 



Year 


Total 
(thoua.) 


Percent dlatributlon 


Total 


Not 
hlsh 
achool 
graduate 


High school graduate 


4 years 
of high 
school 
or Bore 


1 year 

of 
college 
or nore 


4 years 

of 
college 
or aore 




111,133 


100.0 


41.8 


58.2 


22.9 


12.0 




110,627 


100,0 


43.6 


56.4 


22.1 


11.4 




109 » 3 10 


100.0 


44.8 


55.2 


21.2 


11.0 




107,750 


100.0 


46.0 


54,0 


20.5 


10,7 




106,469 


100,0 




S2.6 


20.1 


10.5 




104.864 


100,0 


48.8 


SI.l 


19.5 


10,1 




103,876 


100.0 


50.1 


49,9 


18,7 


9,8 




103 , 245 


100.0 


51,0 


49.0 


18.3 


9,4 




102 » 421 


100.0 


52,0 


48,0 


18,0 


9,1 




100,664 


100.0 


53 7 


46,3 


18,1 


8,9 




97,478 


100.0 


56.3 


43.7 


16,3 


8.1 




95,630 


100.0 


58,4 


41.6 


15,1 


7.6 




88,358 


100,0 


61.2 


38.8 


14.7 


7,0 




82/79 


100.0 


67,0 


33.1 


12.2 


5,4 




74,. 76 


100.0 


75.5 


24.5 


10,1 


4,6 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . "Cduca*> 
tlonal Attainment: March 1972," Series P*20, No, 243, table A, 



Gains have been made by both sexes in educational attainment 
during the past 20 years, but adult men have made greater gains 
than adult women. In 1952, 41 percent of the women but only 35 
percent of the men were high school graduates. However, in 1972, 
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58 percent of both men and women were high school graduates. In 
1952, the men who did graduate were more likely than the women 
to have continued tlieir education in college. The net effect was 
that in 1952 the men were slightly more likely than the women to 
have completed some years of college and also to have completed 4 
or more years of college. By 1972, the men were even more likely 
to have completed some years of college. The difference between 
the sexes in the proportion with some college or university training 
was 7 percentage points in 1972, whereas it had been only 2 
percentage points in 1952. 



Figure 3.3 Median Years of School Completed for Persons 2S 
Years Old and Over: United States, 1940 to 1970 




Source: U.S. Burr iu of the Census, 1970 Cmwi of Popuktion, Vol. 1, U.S. Summaiy. 

figure 57. 



There are ethnic differences in the level of educational 
attainment in the United States (figure 3.3). The white, the 
Japanese, and the Chinese populations in the United States a«-e 
more likely to have completed high school and also more likely to 
have had some college training than are the Negro and American 
Indian populations and persons of Spanish heritage. However, all 
groups are making significant gains in educational attainment. 
Among the younger adult whites (those 25 to 29 years old in 
1972), 82 percent were high school graduates as contrasted with 63 
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percent of those 45 to 54 years old. Tlie corresponding proportions 
of the whites who had completed some years of college were 37 
percent for the younger adults and 22 percent for the older adults. 
In the meantime, the younger Negroes have doubled the proportion 
who were school graduates (64 percent of those 25 to 29 years 
old versus 31 percent of those 45 to 54 years old) and doubled the 
proportion v/ o had completed some years of college (21 percent of 
the younger age group versus 10 percent of the older group). Thus, 
the rate of increase was greater for the Negroes in both high school 
and college attainment, but tlie absolute amount of the difference 
in college attainment actually increased. Among adults of Spanish 
heritage, the average educational level of men was slightly above 
that of Negro men, but the average educational level of women was 
sliglitly below that of Negro women. 

School enrollment -In the United States, most States have 
compulsory attendance laws that require all children to attend 
school from ages 7 to 16. In fact, almost all children 5 through 17 
years of age are enrolled in school and thus receive an extensive 
education throughout their childhood and adolescence before 
entering into the labor market and/or marriage. 

Formal schooling in the United States can begin at age 3 in 
nursery school, where enrollment has been a fast-growing phenom- 
enon. In less than a decade, between 1964 and 1972, the number of 
children enrolled in nursery school increased by 171 percent to a 
record high of 1.3 million. Sharply rising enrollment rates more 
than offset the effect of the decline in the annual number of births. 
About 69 percent of the children in nursery school were in private 
schools: most public schools (supported by a State or local 
government) do not have nursery school facilities. Despite the 
sharp rise in nursery school enrollment, three out of every four 
children 3 and 4 years of age were not enrolled in nursery school in 
the fall of 1972 (table 3.17). 

Most of the children in kindergarten are 5 years old. Five out 
jf ovary six 5-year-olds in tlie fall of 1972 attended kindergarten or 
elementary school. Most public school systems in the United States 
include ki idergarten instruction, and most (84 percent) of the 3.1 
million children enrolled in kindergarten in the fall of 1972 were 
enrolled in public schools. 

In the U.S. elementary schools (grades 1 to 8) 32.2 million 
pupils were enrolled in October 1972. Because of the decline in the 
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number of births in the United States during the 1960's, the 
number of pupils enrolled in elementary school in 1972 was 
somewhat lower than in 1970 when there was an historic high of 
nearly 34 million pupils. Most of the elementary school pupils are 
enrolled in public schools (89 percent); the number of pupils 
enrolled in private elementary schools has also been declining in 
recent years after reaching a peak in 1965. The students who attend 
elementary school are usually 6 to 13 years old; nearly all (99 
percent) of the children in this age range are enrolled in school. 

Table 3.17 Enrollment Status of the Population 3 to 34 Yean 
Old, by Age: United States, October 1972 



(Niab«rf in thousands. Civilian nonlnstltutlonal population) 



Age 


Total 
popula- 
tion 


Enrol lod In school 


Total 


BolOV 
COllSfS 

Isvsl 


In collsf • 


Nuabor 


^rcsnt 

of 
popula- 
tion 


Total 


Full 
tlao 


Total, 3 


-34 yaara.... 


109,585 


60 


142 


54.9 


51 


,829 


8,313 


6,314 






6,792 


1 


655 


24.4 


1 


,655 










6,896 


6 


340 


91.9 


6 


,340 










11,602 


11 


488 


99.0 


11 


,488 






10-13 yoara. 




16,932 


16 


419 


99.3 


16 


.419 






14-15 yaara. 




8,295 




098 


97.6 


8 


,093 


5 


5 


16-17 yaara. 




8,064 


7 


169 


88.9 


6 


,879 


290 


276 


19-19 yaara. 




7,462 


3 


,458 


46.3 




778 


2,680 


2,517 


20-21 yaara. 




6,955 


2 


,187 


31.4 




71 


2,116 


1,886 


22-24 yaara. 




10.162 


1 


505 


14.8 




44 


1,461 


956 


25-29 yaara. 




14,702 


1 


,259 


8.6 




30 


1,229 


507 


30-34 yaara« 




12,132 




563 


4.6 




33 


531 


167 



- RtpMSMta t*ro or rounds to toro. 



Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . "School 
EnrollMent In the United States! 1972," Series P-20, No. 247, table 1. 

The number of students enrolled in high school (grades 9 to 
12) in 1972 was IS. 2 million, of whom nearly all (92 percent) were 
enrolled in public schools. Among the population of high schoui age 
(those 14 to 17 years old), 93 percent were enrolled in school, 
includmg both the white and black population of th^s age range. 
Only a very few students drop out of school when they reach age 
16; in 1972, 85 percent of the 18- and 19-year-olds were either still 
enrolled in school or had completed their higli school education. 
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Most of tlie adults in the United States who have attended 
school below the college level were enrolled in 12-year school 
systems with 8 years of **elementary school" and 4 years of "high 
school/' During recent decades, however, the trend is for the 
enrollment in the seventh and eighth grades to shift from an 
elementary to a "secondary" organization, with a resultant 6-year 
elementary and 6-year secondary distribution. However, throughout 
the independent school systems in the United States, many 
different combinations of grades are found in the "junior" and 
"senior" high schools that, together, constitute the secondary 
school level For this reason, nationwide statistics on school 
enrollment are still generally presented in terms of 8 years of 
elementary school and 4 years of high school. 

Colleges and universities in the United States had an enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1972 of 8.3 million students under 35 years old. 
Both the number of persons of the principal ages for college 
attendance and the percent of these persons who are enrolled in 
college have increased tremendously in the past 20 years. The 13.0 
million persons 18 to 24 years old in 1952 were bom during the 
period 1928 to 1934 when the birth rate was relatively low. 
However, the 24.6 million persons 18 to 24 in 1972 were bom 
during the "baby boom*' after World War II. The number of persons 
of this age range who were enrolled in college increased from 1.5 
million in 1952 to 6.3 million in 1972, not only because there were 
11.6 million more persons of college age, but also because the 
proportion enrolled in college increased from 11 percent to 25 
percent. In addition, about 3 percent of the 18- to 24-year olds 
were college graduates in 1950 as compared with 6 percent in 1970. 
Incidentally, the 1970 ce.isus showed that nearly one*half million 
persons 35 years old and over were attending college and that 
one-third of a million were attending school below the college level 
(Census, 1970, II-5A, table A-8). 

The recent past has seen a dramatic increase in the number and 
percent of Negroes in the United States who are enrolled in college. 
In the 8 years between 1964 and 1972 the number of black 
students enrolled in college increased from 234,000 to 727,000, or 
by more than 200 percent. Although the proportion of 18- 
to 24-yearK)ld black persons enrolled in college increased from 8 
percent in 1964 to 18 percent in 1972, it was still substantially 
below the 1972 level of 28 percent for white persons of comparable 
age. 
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Differences between white and black college enrollment rates 
reflect, among other things, differences in family income. In 1971, 
the median income for black families ($6,440) was only 60 percent 
of the median income for white families ($10,670). Moreover, 
college enrollment data show that only IS percent of college-age 
family members in 1971 were attending college where the family 
income was below $3,000, as compared with 28 percent where it 
was between $3,000 and $10,000 and 58 percent where it was 
$15,000 and ov»t. 

In summary, recent developments have brought about the 
virtual disappearance of illiteracy in the United States, significant 
increases in educational attainment levels with a high school 
education becoming the norm, and impressive increases in school 
enrollment at all levels. In the next 20 years, improvements in the 
educational achievement of the population will probably be less 
dramatic. This is true in part because the population above age 65 
by 1 990 will consist largely of the surviving population above age 
45 in 1970, and the contrasts in education among the old and the 
young at that later date should be much less marked than they are 
today. Moreover, the contrasts in education among the racial and 
economic groups in the population should have diminished further 
by 1990. 



National Origin, Race, and Religion 

Most of the people in the United States are immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants from Europe, Africa, or Asia. Even the 
American Indians, who were already living here when the first 
European explorers and settlers came to America, were themselves 
descendants of earlier Asian immigrants. Approximately 7 out of 
every 8 persons in the United States are descendants of European 
immigrants, 1 out of every 9 is a descendant of African immigrants, 
and 1 in 100 is a descendant of American Indians or of immigrants 
who came during the last century from Asian countries. 

This section presents some highlights on the composition of 
the population of the United States in terms of national origin, 
race, and religion. These facts throw light on the extent to which 
the groups differ with respect to their geographic distribution and 
their social and economic characteristics. Most of the discussion of 
national origin and race is based on various tables in the 1970 
Census of Population, Vol. I, U.S. Summary, or from annual reports 
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of the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. Tlie discussion 
of religion is based on data from the Current Population Survey. 

National origin -Decennial census data permit stratification of 
the population into three major components: (1) first-generation 
Americans-those who were born outside the United States (the 
foreign born); (2) second-generation Americans-those who were 
born in the United States but had a parent or parents who were 
born outside the United States (the native of foreign or mixed 
parentage); and (3) third and subsequent generation Americans- 
those born in the United States with both parents also bom in the 
United States (the native of native parentage). 

The typical resident in the United States has grandparents who 
lived in this country. The 1970 census results show that of the 
203.2 million persons living in the United States, 9.6 million, or 5 
percent, were foreign born and that 24.0 million, or 12 percent, 
were born in the United States of a parent or parents who were 
foreign born. Altogether, 33.6 million persons in 1970 were first- or 
second-generation Americans, that is, either they were foreign born 
or they were native persons of foreign-bom parents. The remaining 
169.6 million, or 83 percent, were native persons of native 
parentage. One-eighth of the "native-native" persons were Negroes, 
and neariy seven-eighths were white; less than 1 percent were of 
other races. 

Between 1820 and 1965, 10 countries contributed more than 
a million immigrants to the United States. Eight of these 10 
countries were European -Germany, Italy, Ireland, Great Britain, 
Austria, Hungary, U.S.S.R., and Sweden; the other 2 were 
Westem Hemisphere countries-Canada and Mexico-and most of 
those who came from these countries had European ancestors. The 
peak decade of immigration from most of these countries occurred 
during the latter half of the 19th century and the first three decades 
of the 20th century. The decade of greatest immigration from 
Ireland occurred from 1851 to 1860, and the peak decade of 
immigration from Germany, Great Britain, and Sweden was from 
1881 to 1890. The peak decade of immigration from the other 
countries occurred during the 20th century-Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and U.S.S.R. from 1901 to 1910 and Canada and Mexico fiom 
1921 to 1930. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the number of 
foreign-born persons in the United States was larger than in 1970 
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and constituted a nmcli larger proportion of the total population. 
The proportion foreign-born in the population of the United States 
reached a peak of 15 percent in 1910. The number of foreign-bom 
persons reached a peak of 14.3 million persons in 1930; by that 
time, however, only 1 2 percent of the population were of foreign 
birth. Between 19.^0 and 1960 the number of foreign-bom persons 
in the United States declined by 4.5 million, but during the 1960*s 
the foreign-born population remained essentially unchanged. 

Of the 33.6 million people in the United States in 1970 who 
were of foreign birth or parentage, the predominant countries of 
national origin were the following: Italy, 4.2 million, or 13 percent; 
Germany, 3.6 million, or 1 1 percent; Canada, 3.0 million, or 9 
percent; United Kingdom, 2.5 million, or 7 percent; Poland, 2.4 
million, or 7 percent; Mexico, 2.3 million, or 7 percent; U.S.S.R., 
1.9 million, or 6 percent; and Ireland, 1.5 million, or 4 percent. In 
addition, there were 1.7 million, or 5 percent, from all Asian 
countries combined. 

Many significant changes have occurred recently in the source 
of immigrants to this country. Between 1951-60 and 1961-70, the 
following changes in the proportions of all immigrants to the 
United States were recorded: 53 percent had come from Europe in 
the 1950's but only 34 percent in the 1960*s; only 6 percent had 
come from Asia in the 1950's but 13 percent in t'.e 1960*s; 40 
percent had come from other American countries in the 1950*s but 
52 percent in the 1960*s; only 0.1 percent had come from Africa in 
the 1950*s but a full 1 percent in the 1960*s; and 1 percent had 
come from other countries in both the 1950*s and 1960*s. 

Gosely related to national origin is the mother tongue, that is, 
the language used in the person's home during the person's 
childhood. As would be expected, the 1970 census showed that 
most persons reported English as their mother tongue- 160.7 
million, or 79 percent, of the total population of 203.2 million. The 
most common mother tongue other than English was Spanish, 
reported by 7.8 million. Other languages reported by more than 1 
million persons included German, 6.1 million; Italian, 4.1 million; 
French, 2.6 million; Polish, 2.4 million; and Yiddish, 1.6 million. 
Usage of a language other than English has depended on such 
factors as recency of immigration to the United States and strensth 
of identification with the cultu«'e that was brought over from the 
Old Worid. 
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The foreign-born population of the United States is widely, 
buc not uniformly, distributed throughout the United States. 
Although the foreign bom comprised S percent of the population 
of the United States in 1970, in New York State the foreign bom 
constituted 1 2 percent. They also constituted at least 7 percent of 
the population in the States of California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Hawaii, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. The States 
with the smallest proportion of their population of foreign birth 
were primarily the Southern States. In 10 States-Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia-less than 1 
percent of their total population was foreign born. The State with 
the largest number of foreign-born persons in 1970 was New York 
with 2.1 million. The only other State with more than a million 
foreign-bom persons was Calif omia with 1 .8 million. 

Recent Current Population Surveys conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census provide data on the national origin reported for all 
persons, including not only the first and second, but also 
subsequent generations. These data show that in 1971 the following 
numbers of persons in the United States were identified by the 
respondents as being of European origin or descent: English, 
Scottish, or Welsh, 31.0 million; German, 25.7 million; Irish, 16.3 
million; Spanish, 9.0 million; Italian, 8.7 million; Freitch, 5.2 
million; Polish, 4.9 million; and Russian, 2.1 million. Furthermore, 
about 23 million were Negroes, and about 61 million additional 
persons were classified as of "Other" origin. The "Other" category 
included persons of specific origins not listed on the Questionnaire 
(such as Finnish, Danish, Japanese, Chinese, and American Indian) 
and persons who reported multiple origins. 

Moreover, the 1970 census included a question to identify 
persons who were of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or other 
Spanish origin (or descent). The numbers of persons so reported 
(figure 3.4) were as follows: All persons of Spanish origin, 9.1 
million; Mexican, 4.5 tnillion; Puerto Rican, 1 .4 million; Cuban, 0.5 
million; and other Sprmish origin, 2.6 million. 

Tables 3.18 and 3.19 present summary measures of social and 
economic characteristics for the groups discussed in this section and 
in the next section. These tables ihrow light on differences which 
still are found among the several groups 
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Figure 3.4 Population of Spanish Origin by Counties: 
United States, 1970 
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Table 3.18 General Characteristics of Persons of Selected Ethnic 
and Racial Groups: United States, 1970 
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Race -The 1970 census of population showed that the two 
principal racial groups in the United States were white persons, who 
consisted of 177.7 million, or 87 percent, of the total population, 
and Negroes, who included 22.6 million persons, or 11 percent. 
Other racial groups with substantial numbers were the American 
Indians, 793,000, and Soutlieast Asians (Japanese, 591,000: 
Chinese. 435,000: and Filipinos, 343,000). In addition, the 1970 
census identified four smaller racial groups: 100,000 Hawaiians and 
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Table 3. 1 9 Education, Employment, and Income of Selected 
Ethnic and Racial Groups: United States, 1970 
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66,000 Koreans (excluding Alaska), and 28,000 Eskimos and 6,000 
Aleuts in Alaska. 

The various racial groups that comprised the population of the 
United States in 1970 were not evenly distributed among the four 
major regions of the country nor were they evenly distributed 
among the 50 States. Nej^'oes were more likely to live in the 
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Southern States of the Nation than in other regions, as 12.0 million, 
or 53 percent of the 22.6 million Negroes in the United States in 
1970, lived in the South. By contrast, 31 percent of the total 
population resided in the South. BlacK persons comprised 19 
percent of the South's population, as compared with only 11 
percent of the entire Nation's population. There has been a 
substantial migration of Negroes from the South to the North and 
West in recent decades. This migration has resulted in a more 
general redistribution of the black population throughout the 
States. For example, the proportion of all Negroes in the Nation 
living in the South declined from 68 percent in 1950, to 63 percent 
in 1960, and to 53 percent in 1970. 

Although the majority of the Negroes in the United States 
lived in the South in 1970, the 3 States with the largest numbers of 
Negroes were not in the South: New York State, 2.2 million; 
Illinois, 1.4 million; and California, 1.4 million. There were 9 States 
in the United States that had over 1 million Negroes in 1970. These 
States, ranked in order of their black population, were New York, 
Illinois, California, Texas, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Pennsylvania (figure 3.5). 

Negroes in the United States in 1970 were more likely to be 
city dwellers than were whites; thus, 18.4 million, or 81 percent, of 
the Nation's 22.6 million Negroes lived in urban areas as compared 
with 72 percent of the white population. Negroes were especially 
likely to be concentrated in the central cities of metropolitan areas. 
In 1970, 13.1 million Negroes, or 58 percent of the black 
population, lived in central citiss as compared with 28 percent of 
the white population. 

Between 1950 and 1970 the number of American Indians 
enumerated in the United States more than doubled, rising from 
357,000 to 793,000. This rapid growth reflects the especially high 
fertility rate and the declining mortality rate among Indians. Other 
factors related to the sharp increase may have been the change from 
recording race by observation to recording by self*enumeration, and 
recent Federal laws pertaining to increased benefits available to 
Indians. 

Indians are more likely to be living in the West than in any of 
the other three regions of the Nation; in 1970, nearly half, or 
391,000, were living in the West. Three States had more than 
90,000 Indians-Oklahoma, Arizona, and California. The majority 
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Figure 3.5 Negro Population by Counties: United States, 1970 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Ceniui of Population, Suppkinenlify 

RcporU, Series PC( SI)- 1, "Distribution of the Nejao Population, by County." 
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of Indians nearly 437,000, or 55 percent-were living in rural areas 
in 1970. However, a significant number of Indians had moved to 
the larger urban areas: 308,000, or 39 percent, lived in standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. 

At the time of the census of 1900, only 86,000 Japanese lived 
in the United States. In 1970, however, 59 1,(X)0 Japanese resided in 
the Nation. Most of the Japanese were living in Western States- 
479,000, or 81 percent -with particular concentrations in Hawaii 
(217,000) and California (213,000). The only other States in the 
Nation with more than 10,000 Japanese were New York, with 
20,000: Washington, with 20.000; and Illinois, with 17,000. Almost 
all of the Japanese in the United States reside in cities, as 524,000, 
or 89 percent, lived in urban areas in 1970. 

The number of Chinese in the United States totaled 435,000 
in 1970. The Chinese, like the Japanese, are more likely to live in 
the *V2st than in any of the other three regions in the United States; 
in 1970, 246,000, oi 56 percent, lived in the West. However, a 
considerable number of Chiwese resided in the Northeast region- 
1 16,000, or 27 percent. California had more Chinese in 1970 than 
did any other State- 170,000. Other States with more than 10,000 
Chinese in 1970 were New York, wUh 81 ,000; Hawaii, with 52,000; 
Illinois, with 14,000; and Massachusetts, with 14,000. Nearly 
all-41 9,000, or 96 percent-of the 435,000 Chinese in the United 
States in 1970 lived in urban areas. 

Relatively few Filipinos lived in the United States in the early 
part of the 1900's; the 1910 census showed only about 3,000 
Filipino residents. However, by 1970. 343,000 Filipinos were living 
in the United States. The Filipinos, like the Japanese, the Chinese, 
and the Indians, live primarily in the West, is 252,000, or 73 
percent, of all Filipinos in the United States in 1970 lived in that 
region. Also, like the Chinese and the Japanese, a majority of the 
Filipinos were living in California or Hawaii. California had more 
Filipinos than any other State- 1 39,000. Other States with more 
than 10,000 Filipinos were Hawaii, with 94,000; New York, with 
14,000; and Illinois, with 13,000. The Filipinos, like the other 
major racial groups in the United States, except the Indians, were 
primarily city dwellers, as 293,000, or 85 percent, of the Filipinos 
lived in urban areas, and only 50,000, or 15 percent, lived in rural 
areas. 

A special tabulation of the 1970 census data showed how 
respondents reported the race of children living with both parents 
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(including stepparents and adopted parents) when the parents and 
their children were not of the same race. Tlie results showed that 
about 1 percent of Ihe children had a different race from that of 
one or both of the parents with whom they lived; of these children, 
nearly three-fifths were classified according to the race of their 
father and a little more than one-fourth according to the race of 
their mother: of the remaining one-seventh of the children, about 
four out of every five had a father and a mother of the same race 
who had evidently adopted a child or children of a different race, 
and the ethers may have been stepchildren from an earlier racially 
mixed marriage. 

Table 3.20 Selected Characteristics of Persons by Religion: 
United States, 1957 
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Religion Tfie Diily survey made by the Bureau of the Census 
in which a sample of persons 14 years old and over in the United 
States were asked ''What is your religion?'' was conducted in 1957. 
On the basis of this survey, estimates were made of the distribution 
of the civilian population of all ages according to religious 
preference. Tlie results showed that 66 percent regarded themselves 
as Protestant, 26 percent as Roman Catholic, 3 percent as Jewish, 1 
percent as having some other religion, 3 percent as having no 
religion, and 1 percent not reporting. The survey showed that 
among those 14 years old and over, 23.S million regarded 
themselves as Baptist, 16.7 million as Methodist, 8.4 million as 
Lutheran, and 6.7 million as Presbyterian. The remaining 23.7 
million Protestants 14 years old and over were distributed among 
many smaller denominations. 

A summary of social and economic characteristics of persons 
in each of the m^jor religious groups is presented in table 3.20 as of 
17 years ago in March 19S7. 
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Chapter IV. POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND 
INTERNAL MIGRa HON 
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Population Density and Regional Distribution 

U.S. and world population density-In the world population 
summary published by the United Nations for mid-1971, the 
population of the United States was estimated as 207 million, a 
!:ttle less than 6 percent of the world total of 3,706 million. The 
area of the United States, 9.4 million square kilometers (3.6 million 
square miles), comprised almost 7 percent of the land area of the 
wor'd, jO that its share of the world's population and land area were 
roughly similar. Its population density of 22 persons per square 
kilometer (57 per square mile) was somewhat below th'; worldwide 
mean of 27 persons. 

The United States tanks fourth among countries in both area 
and population. Both China and the Soviet Union have larger areas 
and larger populations; the gross density of 82 per square kilometer 
for China is almost four times as great as that for the United States, 
while the Soviet Union's density. 1 1 per square kilometer, is only 
half as great. India also has a larger population than the United 
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States, but a smaller area and a much higher density, 1 68 per square 
kilometer; Canada has a slightly larger area, but only about 
one-tenth the population and density. Among these very arge 
countries, then, the United States comes close to having a det sity 
' that is about average for the planet as a whole. 

If the comparison is made on the basis of arable land rather 
than total area, the United States ( 1 .8 million square kilometers) 
has over 1 2 percent of the world total. It ranks second only to the 
Soviet Union i2.2 million squre kilometers) and exceeds the total 
arable area of Europe excluding the Soviet Union. 

Within the hemisphere of the Americas, the magnitude of the 
United States is relatively more evident. Occupying about 22 
percent of the combined area of the two continents, it has 39 
percent of their population, so that its density of 22 is much greater 
than the overall average of 1 2. By way of comparison, the density 
of Europe excluding the Soviet Union is 94 per square kilometer, 
and of Asia excluding the Soviet Union, 76. 

The major U.S. regions- Because the United States is a very 
large country in both area and population, it is not surprising that 
there are important regional differences in the distribution and 
characteristics of its population. As background for the remainder 
of this chapter, this section will present a brief description of the 
major regions, stressing the salient geographical and historical 
circumstances tha^ h:ve had a continuing influence on their 
demographic characteristics. 

Fifure 4.1 shows 1970 populrtion density for small sub- 
divisions of States (counties). On this map the most noticeable 
break in density occurs along a north-south line approximately in 
the middle of the country, close to the 1 00th meridian of west 
longitude. This line represents a signiflcant geographic boundary. 
To the east of it, rainfall is sufficient almost everywhere to permit 
agriculture. In this eastern half of the country, there are scarcely 
any areas with less than SO persons per square mile, the exceptions 
occurring in a few northern, upland, or swampy areas. 

West of the 100th meridian line, rainfall is typically less than 
20 inches per year« except in some areas close to the Pacific Coast. 
In the interior west, agriculture is possible only with irrigation, and 
settlement is of an oasis character, concentrated in limited areas to 
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Figure 4. 1 Population Density by Counties: United Stater.. 1970 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970Ceniu»of Poputatlon, Vol. I, U.S. Summify, 
figure 27. 
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which it has been possible to supply water. Irrigated areas have been 
expanded somewhat in the 20th century, but much of the western 
half of the country remains very sparsely populated, with cattle or 
sheep ranching, mining, tourist, and resort activity accounting 
largely for what settlement exists. Most of this western a.ea has less 
than 1 0 persons per square mile, and there are considerable desert 
tracts in which the density drops below 2 per square mile. 

A physiographic map of the country does not show a close 
parallel to a population map because density and distribution have 
been less affected by uplands than by rainfall. Tlius, in the East the 
Appalachian Mountain system includes many densely settled 
industrial areas in its northern portion and some densely settled 
rural areas throughout its length. In the West, although the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada range are generally sparsely 
settled, they are no more so than many arid areas which adjoin 
them. 

Within this broad division into a humid East and a West that is 
arid except for its Pacific coastal fringe, the 50 States have been 
grouped into 6 large regions for the purpose of this discussion of 
population distribution. (The additional two regions, as compared 
with the Census Bureau's four conventional regions, come from a 
subdivision of the West into three parts, to distinguish areas of 
greatly differing population density; also, the boundary line 
between the Northeast and the South has been modified.) Within 
each of the six regions, the density and character of settlement are 
roughly similar and. in addition, the regions have considerable 
historic and cultural individuality and a broad degree of local 
recognition. This is true although the exact boundaries of the 
regions are open to much discussion by both specialists and laymen; 
in fact, each region shades gradually into its neighbors with few 
instances of a sharp break. It is convenient to discuss the regions in 
terms of entire States, although in several instances (notably Texas) 
different portions of one State belong to different regions from a 
geographic and historic point of view. 

The Northeast, as defined here, comprises 1 1 States and the 
District of Columbia, including the 6 States commonly referred to 
as New England, together with the Middle Atlantic States (New 
York. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) and Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia just to the south of them. Prominent in 
this region is the chain of major cities along the northeastern 
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seaboard, extending from Boston through New York and Phila- 
delphia to Washington. The region also includes the northern pari 
of the Appalachian upland area as far west as Buffalo and 
Pittsburgli. This region has a total of 54.3 million people (1970 
census) on a land area of 175,200 square miles. In extent and 
population it is roughly comparable to France (211,200 square 
miles and 51 million population). The high density of the region, 
310 persons per square mile, is over five times the national average 
of 57 persons per square mile. The Potomac River, at the southern 
boundary of the region, corresponds approximately to the historic 
line of division between the North and the South, a boundary of 
much cultural and demographic significance down to the present 
time. 

Historically, the settlement pattern of this region assumed its 
present form earlier than that of any of the other regions. 
Permanent European settlement of the Northeast began on the 
seaboard shortly after 1600, with several of the earliest settlements 
corresponding to the largest seaboard cities of today. The frontier 
of settlement had reached the western boundary of the Northeast 
by about 1800, and settlement of new agricultural land within the 
region had practically halted by 1830. After colonial t mes it was 
the Northeast to which the msyority of immigrants from Europe 
first came; most of those who remained in the region settled in 
cities and industrial towns rather than in rural areas. In contrast 
with the South, this region had few Negroes until the 20th century. 
Today, it is dominated by large commercial and industrial cities, 
and agriculture is important in only a few areas. The region 
accounts for 29 percent of the Nation's manufacturing (value 
added) but only 8 percent of its farm output (total value of farm 
products sold). 



To the west of the Northeast region extends the North Central 
region, commonly known as the Middle West, or Midwest, which 
comprises 12 States adjacent to the Great Lakes and in the upper 
Mississippi River basin. This region has about the same population 
as the Northeast, 56.6 milHon, but its area of 751,800 square miles 
is over four times as great and its density is only 75 per square mile. 
The southern boundary of the Midwest follows the Ohio River, like 
the Potomac a line of historic significance that is still perceptible in 
demographic data. Within the region, population density shades off 
gradually from east to west; the West North Central States contain 
only a few large cities, while the East North Central, or Great 
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Lakes, States include Chicago, Detroit, and many other large 
indus,;rial centers. In addition to large-scale manufacturing, the 
Midwest contains a major portion of ihe country's most productive 
farmland; it accounts tor 35 percent of the Nation's manufacturing 
and 44 percent of its farm output. 

The four westernmost Slates of the region are divided by the 
20-inch rainfall line, so that each has most of its population 
concentrated in its eastern part and a large sparsely settled western 
portion. Omitting these four Great Plains States from the region 
would deduct 307,000 square miles, 40 percent of the total, but 
oi^ly about 5 million people, Uss than 10 percent of the total. The 
Great Plains, then, are a herder zone, with cultural and economic 
affinities to the Midwest but with a settlement pattern similar to 
that of the arid West, and vestiges of a frontier tradition not found 
in the States just to the east. 

Most of the early settlers of the Midwest came from the 
Northeast and Middle Atlantic States, although some areas along 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers underwent settlement from the 
South. In addition to settlers of British stock from the eastern 
seaboard, the Midwest's population soon included immigrants from 
the continent of Europe, some of whom settled in farming areas 
(especially Scandinavians and Germans). The rural settlement of the 
Midwest had scarcely begun in 1800 and was largely completed by 
1900. Like the Northeast, the Midwest had practically no Negroes 
before 1900, except in a few cities along the southern margin of the 
region. In both the Northeast and the Midwest, there are still almost 
no blacks in rural areas and not many outside the larger 
metropolitan areas. Together, the Northeast and the Midwest are 
sometimes denoted the North, as contrasted to the South or the 
West. 

South of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and extending west 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Texas lie the 14 States of the South, 
probably the most distinctive of the major regions. Althougli 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia have some 
historical and cultural affinities with the South, in this discussion 
they have been included with the Northeast on the basis of their 
contemporary economic orientation. The total population of the 
South as defined here is 57.6 million, not greatly different from 
that of the first two regions; the area is 862,000 square miles, 
somewhat larger than that of the Midwest. The overall density is 67 
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per square mile, but at the western margin of the region, the Great 
Plains sections of Okhihoma and Texas lie beyond the arid margin 
and have an average population density of less than 15 per square 
mile. 

The chronology of European settlement of the South par- 
alleled that of the Morth, beginning on the eastern seaboard in the 
early 1 600's and continuing until most arable lands had been settled 
by the late 19th century. Some significant contrasts may be noted, 
however. First, the European settlement of the South did not have 
the ethnic diversity of the North. There were a few very early 
Spanish settlements in Florida and along the Gulf of Mexico coast, 
and an important settlement of French and associated groups in 
Louisiana beginning in 1714. But 19th-century white settlement in 
the South was predominantly of British Protestants, although there 
were Mexican, German, and other settlements in Texas and a 
number of local exceptions in other areas. 

The most distinctive aspect of the South's demographic 
development was its large Negro population. Present in small 
numbers from the earliest days of British settlement, blacks 
comprised over 25 percent of the South's population by 1 700 and 
over 40 percent by 1750. By the time immigrants from countries 
other than the British Isles were coming in large numbers to the 
Northeast, the existence of this supply of cheap Negro labor in the 
South vas a major factor in the region's failure to attract any 
substantia- number of new European immigrants. 

Another contrast with the North is the fact that the South's 
early Atlantic and Gulf seaboard settlements rarely grew into large 
cities (New Orieans representing the most conspicuous exception). 
The Civil War of 1861-65 and its "Reconstruction" aftermath did 
much to arrest the development and particularly the urbanization 
of the region; in fact, the South developed few major cities until 
after the First Worid War. The period since 1917 has been one of 
rapid urban growth within the South, but has also witnessed 
large-scale outmigration of Southern blacks to industrial cities in 
the other regions. During this same period, Florida and some other 
parts of the South have experienced considerable inmigration of 
whites from the North, many of them older persons drawn by the 
mild climate. In recent decades, the proportion of the population of 
Mexican origin has increased in liome cities and rural portions of 
Texas, and already existing Cuban communities in Florida cities 
received many new immigrants beginning in 1960-61 . 
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Originally, the South's economy was almost synonymous with 
cotton and tobacco production. Today, its agriculture is con- 
siderably less significant, but farming remains important in a 
number of local areas, and the region accounts for 27 percent of the 
Nation's total farm output as well as 23 percent of its total 
manufacturing. 

Historically, there has not been the same degree of contrast 
between the southeastern seaboard States and the South Central 
States of the Mississippi Basin as between the Northeast and the 
Midwest. Within the region, southern Louisiana has a distinctiveness 
associated with its French settlement, and Florida shows many signs 
that most of its settlement has occurred since 1900. In the western 
part of the region, Texas and Oklahoma form a transition zone, in 
which characteristics of the South, the Great Plains, and the West 
can all be distinguished. 

To the west of the 20-inch rainfall line are the eight Mountain 
States, corresponding approximately to the thinly settled portion of 
the arid West. This region includes a variety of physiographic areas 
besides mountains, with plateaus, deserts, and irrigated valleys and 
foothill belts; population is highly concentrated in a few areas and 
very thinly spread throughout the remainder. The total area of 
856,000 square miles contains 8.3 million people, with an average 
density of less than 10 per square mile. Although the area around 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, was colonized by the Spanish before 1600, 
European settlement of most of this region occurred during the 
19th century; expansion of irrigation followed by metropolitan 
growth and resort development have brought substantial population 
increases in Arizona, Nevada, and some other areas down to the 
present time. In parts of Arizona and New Mexico there are large 
concentrations of American Indians, of various tribes and tradi- 
tions. In 1970, the State with the largest proportion of Indians (7 
percent) was New Mexico. However, the State with the largest 
number of Indians in 1970 (98,000) was Oklahoma, a portion of 
which was designated until 1907 as an Indian territory for various 
tribe^. 

One of the more distinctive small geographic areas of the 
United States is the State of Utah, focusing on the irrigated lowland 
near Great Salt Lake, which has been populated from the period of 
settlement (after 1847) to the present day largely by members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, or Mormon Church. 
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Til ose-knit community has retained considerable demographic 
distinciiveness, including a higli birth rate and a high level of 
education. 

Constituting the fifth region are the three Pacific States, and 
the distant island State of Hawaii. Together these States have a total 
of 26.2 million people, roughly half that of any of the first three 
regions discussed above, and an area of 325,500 square miles, for a 
density of 81 por square mile, roughly comparable to that of the 
South or the Midwest. Settlement of the Pacific Coast is rather 
discontinuous, however, with heavy concentrations in a few 
lowland or irrigated areas separated by thinly settled upland or 
desert areas. Within the region, there are many contrasts between 
Washington and Oregon, known as the Pacific Northwest, and 
California or Hawaii. Settlement in the two northwestern States is 
concentrated in a hwland with a cool rainy climate, extending 
along Pugct Sound and into the Willamette Valley of Oregon; the 
low coastal mountain ranges, the high Cascade ranges to the east, 
and the arid plateau areas east of the Cascades are all thinly settled. 
Extensive European settlement of this region did not take place 
until the late 19th century and • closely linked with the 
Northeast. There are general affinities of climate and economy with 
the adjacent Canadian Province of British Columbia. 

Much of California, in contrast to the Northwest, eiyoys a 
Mediterranean-type climate that is generally too dry for farming 
without extensive irrigation. Sparsely settled by the Indians, 
Spanish, and Mexicans prior to its acquisition by the United States 
in 1848, most of California's people are migrants or descendents of 
migrants from the eastern regions of the country. Some large groups 
of Orientals established themselves in the 19th century, mainly in 
the larger cities, and in recent decades there has been substantial 
immigration of Mexicans to both cities and agricultural areas. Like 
the Northeast and the Midwest, the Pacific States now have a 
substantial black population in urban areas, developed largely since 
1940. 

Far off to the southwest, Hawaii's population (769,000) is 
notable demographically for the varied Oriental and European 
ethnic background of its population. Almost half (47 percent) of 
the residents of Hawaii in 1970 were reported as Japanese, Chinese, 
or Filipinos; and native Hawaiians had declined to only 9 percent of 
the State's population. However, many residents of Hawaii have 
more than one Oriental strain. 
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The irrigated portions of the Mountain and Pacific States are 
higlily productive farming areas, the two regions accounting for 20 
percent of the Nation's agricultural output, compared with 13 
percent of its total manufacturing. 

The last of the six regions is Alaska, purchased by the United 
States from the Russian Empire in 1867 and made a State in 1959. 
Its 566,400 square miles comprise 16 percent of the total land area 
of the United States, but its population has only recently surpassed 
300,000. Most inhabitants are recent migrants from the conter- 
minous 48 States, although important Eskimo, Aleut, and Alaskan 
Indian minorities remain in the more remote areas. Almost half of 
Alaska's population lives within 50 miles of its largest city, 
Anchorage* and much of its area lacks any settled or permanent 
population. 



Center of population-As has been briefly outlined, since the 
period of European discovery, the historic course of settlement of 
the country has been westward from the original foci of coloni- 
zation on the eastern seaboard. The westward movement has been 
graphically portrayed after successive decennial censuses by the 
shift in the center of population, defined as the point at which an 
imaginary flat, weightless, and rigid map of the United States would 
balance if weights of identical value were place on it so that each 
weiglit represented the location of one person. At the time of the 
first census in 1790, almost two centuries afti^r the first settlements, 
most of the population still lived close to the Atlantic coastline; 
Louisiana was not yet part of the United States; and the center of 
population was located in Chesapeake Bay east ol Baltimore, 
Maryland. Ten years later, at the opening of the 19th century, the 
center had moved west to a point quite close to V/ashington, which 
had just been established as the new capital city. In each succeeding 
decade, the center moved westward, crossing the crest of the 
Appalachians in the I830's and the Ohio River in the 1850*s. 
Western settlement accelerated after the Civil War, but from 1890 
to 1940 it was much slower, as new rural settlement in the West 
diminished and was counterbalanced by large-scale European 
immigration to the cities of the East. After World War II the 
westward movement again accelerated through the rapid growth of 
the Pacific Coast States, and by 1970 the center of population had 
almost reached the Mississippi River in the vicinity of St. Louis. In 
contrast to the very slow movement in the 183 years from 1607 to 
1790, in the 180 years between 1790 and 1970 the center had 
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moved about 700 miles west. In that period it had moved only 60 
miles south, however, emphasizing the relative evenness with which 
settlement proceeded westward from both the northern and 
southern portions of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The measure represented by the center of population is 
affected by relative distance as well as by size of population, so that 
California and Hawaii exert a proportionally greater effect simply 
because they are far away from the center. Qose to half the people 
in the country live in the 17 States on or near the Eastern seaboard 
(including Vermont, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia), 
together with Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio immediately west of 
the Appalachians. In crude terms these 20 States and the District of 
Columbia represent the area in which significant settlement had 
taken place before the close of the 18th century. (Louisiana and 
some areas even farther west had important settlements at that time 
but were not yet part of the United States.) 

Compared with practically 100 percent of the Nation's 
population in 1 800, the share of these 20 States and the District of 
Columbia had been reduced to about 50 percent in 1900, with the 
other 50 percent living farther west. Between 1900 and 1970, 
however, their share of the national total fell only slightly. With 
most new agricultural settlement accomplished, the 20th century 
has seen increasing concentration of the population on the Easi and 
West coasts, but a relative thinning out in many areas of the 
interior. In terms of the distribution of the population within the 
Nation as a whole, the westward movement has not been *as 
pronounced in the 20th century as the shift of the center of 
population might suggest. 

Urban-Rural, Farm-Nonfarm, and Metropolitan-NonmetropoUtan 
Residence 

The distinction between incorporated municipalities and other 
areas has little demographic validity in the United States because of 
the wide variation in the size of municipalities and the fact that 
extensive suburban areas have no separate municipal status. Three 
distinct types of classification have been used in recent censuses to 
indicate the distribution of the population according to "residence" 
or type of community. These are urban-rural, metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan, and farm-nonfarm. The contrasts between these 
measures can be exemplified by comparing census data for each 
classification. In 1970 the population was 73.5 percent urban and 
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26.5 perceni rural. The metropolitan proportion was 69 percent, 
with metropolitan territory including much of the urban territory 
along with some rural territory. The farm population accounted for 
only 4 percent of the total; part of the farm population, however, 
resided within areas designated as metropolitan. 

Urban and rural territory -The makeup of urban and rural 
territory is summarized in table 4.1. Urbanized areas represent a 
census concept, defined to correspond approximately to the 
agglomeration or built-up area in and around each large city. Each 
urbanized area includes a "central city" or cities, usually of 50,000 
or more population, and an "urban fringe'*-any adjacent territory 
with a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile, 
together with some less dense territory if devoted to specified urban 
uses. The outer boundary of the area is defined in terms of small 
census enumeration districts, not in terms of administrative units, 
and is frequently quite inegular. A new urbanized-area boundary is 
defined around each city immediately after each decennial census 
and is reflected in publications of that census. Every city of 50,000 
or more is either the central city of an urbanized area or is included 
within the urbanized area of some larger city; several urbanized 
areas have two or inore central cities. 



Table 4. 1 Population by Selected Residence Categories: 
United States, 1970 



Area 


Population, 1970 


Pvrctnt of 


(thousands) 


U.S. total 




203.212 


100.0 




149,325 


73.5 




118,447 


58.3 




63,922 


31.5 


Urban fringe: 








38,612 


19.0 




15,912 


7.8 


Places of 2,500 or more outside 








30,878 


15.2 




* 53, 887 


26.5 




45,591 


22.4 




8,287 


4«1 



Sonfarm and farm populations based on a 20*percent sample and hence do 
not add exactly to rural pouplatlon total. 



Source: I'. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population ^ Vol. I, 
U.S. Summary, tables 4 and 68. 
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Barely half the total population of urbanized areas live in their 
central cities. Of the rest, 38.6 million live in suburban incorporated 
or unincorporated communities of 2,500 or more, and 1 5.9 million 
in additional densely populated territory not recognized legally or 
by the census as constituting a community. 

Also included in the urban population, besides these urbanized 
areas of larger citie*;, are individual places of 2,500 or more 
population, most of which are small cities and country towns. 
Together they have a population of 30.9 million, 15 percent of the 
national total. 

In recent census publications the "urban" concept has been 
extended back to every census beginning with that of 1790, when 
the population in places of 2,500 or more was 5 percent of the 
total. It first surpassed 50 percent in 1920. Prior to 1950 the 
definition was limited essentially to incorporated places of 2,500 or 
more and did not include most of the "other urbanized territory." 
ihe urbanized areas were established for the 1950 census in 
recognition of the fact that urban development around major cities 
was outdistancing the ability of the existing definition to keep up 
with urban expansion. The changes in definition added about 6.7 
million population to the urban category as of 1950, and 12.2 
million as of I960. Precise data based on the new definition are not 
available before 1950, but a very large portion of the "other 
urbanized territory" acquired its character after 1920, and it is 
likely that if the new definition could be applied to the censuses of 
1900 or 1910 it would not add a great deal to the urban population 
compared with the old definition. The rural population in 1910 
(old definition) was 50.2 million, compared with 53.9 million in 
1970: thus, essentially all the gain in the national population since 
that time (totaling 111.0 million) has accrued to the urban 
population. 

Although the urban population now comprises almost three- 
quarters of the total, the actual land area of urban territory is quite 
small, totaling a mere 54,102 square miles, or 1.5 percent of the 
national total. Tliis was a 34 percent increase from 1960 (40,238 
square miles), when 1.1 percent of the total land area was classified 
as urban. 

Within the Nation, the highest proportions of population 
classified as urban naturally occur in States with very large cities. 
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These include the two Stutes with the largest total populations. 
California (91 percent urban) and New York (86 percent). High 
proportions also occur in certain small States (New Jersey, 89 
percent, and Rhode Island, 87 percent) and the District of 
Columbia (100 percent). However* some States with large areas also 
have very high urban proportions, notably Nevada (81) and Texas 
(80), because their rural portions are so thinly settled. Some States 
with large cities also have a large rural population, notably 
Pennsylvania (71 percent urban), which contains many small mining 
and industrial communities as well as farming areas. Pennsylvania 
has the largest rural population of any State (3.4 million), followed 
by North Carolina (2.8 mi[lion), a State with a sizable population 
but few large cities and containing an important tobacco-growing 
region with a rather densely settled farming population. 

The selection of 2,500 as the critical size for classifying a 
locality as urban can be traced to the late 19th century. In recent 
years, some have suggested tliat 2,500 is too small to reflect true 
urban character. There have also been suggestions that the 
distinction between concentrated (urban) communities and 
scattered (rural) areas has lost much of its one-time significance. 
Perhaps the chief value of the urban/rural distinction* besides the 
continuity of data for 180 years, is the fact that it continues to 
reflect quite well the distinction between high- and low-density 
settlement. This is clearly brought out by the fact that the overall 
density of urban territory is 178 times as great as that of rural 
territory. 

Farm and nonfarm residence-The United States continues to 
be one of the largest producers of agricultural commodities in the 
world, but the population living on farms has been falling* both 
relatively and absolutely, for many years. To be classified as a farm 
resident, a person must live in rural territory on a property that 
actually produces at least a small volume of agricultural goods for 
sale. Residents of rural properties that are not being operated as 
farms are counted by the census as rural-nonfarm population. (No 
urban residents are classified by the census as farm population.) 

In 1970 only 8.3 million persons, or 4 percent of the total 
population* lived on farms. Moreover* the farm population com- 
prised only 15 percent of the total rural population. The increase in 
mechanization in farming activities and the widespread use of 
automobiles by nearly all segments of the population have 
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combined to produce u situation where most of the open-country 
residents no longer live on farms. Althougli a portion of these 
rural-nonfarm residents are in eflect supported by the agricultural 
or recreational activities that take place in their vicinity, in most 
regions u larger share are employed in nearby cities and towns but 
have chosen to live in the open country. A significant contributing 
factor is that the cost of housing in such surroundings is often 
cheaper than in nearby urban centers. 

The farm population continues to comprise a significant share 
of the rural population in certain regions, and exceeds 30 percent in 
a block uf six States in the western Midwest (Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas). Between 20 
and 30 percent of the rural population live on farms in three 
additional groups of States adjacent to the first (Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky to the east, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho to the west, and Oklahoma to the south). 
Elsewhere, the farm proportion of the rural population is especially 
low (below 10 percent) in the Northeast, the Southeast, and the 
desert portions of the West. The largest farm population (512,000) 
is found in Iowa, which is often regarded as the prototype agrarian 
State. 

Between 1960 and 1970 the farm population as defined by the 
census fell by 5.2 million, or 38 percent. This precipitous decline 
was sliared by every State, with no State having less than a 20 
percent decline. The highest relative losses occurred in the most 
rural parts of the South (South Carolina, 68 percent; Mississippi, 6 1 
percent). Much smaller losses occurred in the most productive farm 
regions of the Midwest (Iowa, 23 percent; South Dakota, 21 
percent). There is some evidence that the fall in farm population 
has become less steep since 1970; it may be that the supply of 
available outmigrants from the farm population has been nearly 
exhausted after a long period of heavy outflow. 



Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan area- As notevl above, 58 
percent of the total population live within urbanized areas, the 
agglomerations of cities over 50,000. Because they are defined 
almost entirely on a density basis, the urbanized areas somewhat 
understate the actual extent of individual metropolitan communi- 
ties. Especially around the urbanized areas of the larger cities, there 
is a penumbra of fringe settlement with a density which is quite 
high but less than 1,000 persons per square mile. This zone 
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comprises small groups of houses and scattered dwellings inter- 
spersed with open land still in use for farming or simply unused. In 
contrast to the urbanized area proper, where most of the land is 
devoted to urban uses, in this "urban-rural fringe'' the bulk of the 
land is still niral in use, but a heavy majority of the population is 
urban or suburban in economic support and style of life. 

This zone of rural-urban transition is difficult to measure 
precisely, particulariy since it is an area of very rapid change, the 
growing edge of the expanding urbanized area. But its existence 
means that the urbanized area is a somewhat underbounded 
deflnition of the actual metropolitan area. 

Moreover, many metropolitan complexes now effectively 
include neighboring small cities that were once independent of 
them, and which may still be separated by semirural territory that 
doc^ not qualify for inclusion in an urbanized area. 

Recognition of the need for a more inclusive deflnition of 
"'metropolitan area" has also been prompted by the inconvenience 
of the urbanized areas as units for analysis because their limits are 
not administrative boundaries, so that other statistical data cannot 
be gathered \t them. Even intercensal comparisons are difHcuii 
because the urbanized area boundaries naturally exp?nd from 
census to census. 

To meet the need for a somewhat larger "metropolitan area*' 
around each important city, and to have a statistical un.t whose 
boundaries could be used to gather a range of other data, the 
standard metropolitan statistical area concept has been developed 
(flgure 4.2). The SMSA's are established for essentially the same list 
of cities of 50,000 or more as the urbanized areas. However, their 
boundaries are defined in terms of entire counties. The county was 
selected as the building block because in most States it is the 
smallest territorial unit for which statistical data are re^ulariy 
gathered. (In the six New England States, subcounty units knr wn as 
''towns'' are well recognized locally, and many types of statistical 
data are available for them; consequently in these States the SMSA 
building blocks are ''towns'' rather than counties.) 

In addition to the county containing the central city itself, 
other counties are included in the SMSA if they demonstrate a 
specified degree of economic and social integration with the central 
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county. The chict" statistical evidence that has been used in 
implementing these criteria relates to the proportion of workers 
who commute daily to the central county. Outlying counties must 
also possess a specifled degi.^e of "metropolitan character" deflned 
in terms of population density, recent population growth, and 
percentage of the population that is urban. Many SMSA's have been 
defmed around two or even three central cities, but the criteria for 
determining whether neighboring cities should be recognized as 
having separate or combined SMSA's are general rather than precise. 

Table 4.2 compares the population and area of these iwu 
measures of metropolitan extent. Of the total 1970 SMS A 
population of 139.4 million, 116.9 million (84 percent) lived in 
urbanized areas. This included practically all of the population of 
urbanized areas, but because of variations resulting from the use of 
county building blocks and some other minor differences between 
the two definitions, there were 1.6 million persons in urbanized 
areas but outside SMSA's. 



Tabic 4.2 Population, Land Area, and Density of Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas and Urbanized Areas: United States, 
1970 



Area 



Po|iulatlon 
(thoutanda) 



Land Area 
(aquare nllea) 



Denaltjr 
(population per 
aquare alle) 



United Statea. 



Inelde SMSA'i 

Urbanised areae. . 
Other 

Urban 

Rural 

Outelde SM8A*a 

Urbanised areas. . 

Other • 

Urban < 

Rural 



Urbanised areas 

Outside urbanised areas. 



ao3»aia 

139,419 
116,882 

22,537 
6,125 

16,412 

63,793 
1.565 
62,228 
24,753 
37,475 

118,447 
84,765 



3,538,855 

387,616 
34,391 

353,225 
(NA) 
(NA) 

3,149/i39 
690 

3,148,549 
(NA) 
(NA) 

35,081 
3,501,774 



NA Not available. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cenaua of Population , Vol. I, 
U.S. Summary, table 17 and appendix A, table B; and Census Bureau recorda. 
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The urbanized areas within SMSA's occupied only 34,385 
square miles, or 9 percent of the total SMSA territory. The 
urbanized areas, therefore, had a population density over 50 times 
as great as the remainders of SMSA's, emphasizing the striking 
contrast between the two definitions as to tlie amount of area 
covered. 

Of the remainder of the SMSA population, 6. 1 million lived in 
urban territory (other places of 2,500 or more within SMSA's but 
outside urbanized areas), and 1 6.4 million were classified as rural. 
Most of the 6.1 million urban population and much of the rural 
component may accurately be termed "suburban" in character. 
However, some SMSA's include a great deal of territory, again 
because of adventitious aspects related to the use of counties as 
building blocks; as a result, some e;c* nsive farming areas and some 
small cities not closely related to the main city may be included. 

In the portion of the country outside the SMSA's, the population 
totals 63.8 million, of whom 26.3 million are urban, including the 
1.6 million overflow of urbiml/.ed areas. The remaining 37.5 million 
are rural. 

Almost 1 2 percent of the SMSA population is classed as rural. 
However, this accounts for nearly 30 percent of the total rural 
population of the country. The total SMSA area of 387,616 square 
miles represents 1 1 percent of the tot»l national area. 

Since the 1970 census, the boundaries of many SMSA's have 
been redefined on the basis of 1970 data on commuting to woik, 
and some additional areas have been included on the list. By the 
end of 1973, the total SMSA population (according to 1970 census 
data) was HS million (73 percent of the total), residing on an area 
of 489,831 square miles (14 percent of the total). 

One unexpected result of the use of SMSA's for the portrayal 
of metropolitan data has been a tendency to exaggerate the 
impression of widespread arcal growth of American metropolitan 
centers. Despite emphasis on tlie fact that some SMSA counties 
unavoidably include extensive rural areas, there is a tendency to 
assume that most of the SMSA territory shown on figure 4.2 is 
urbanizing if not already urbanized. Strong evidence to counteract 
such an inference is the low average density of the portions of 
SMSA's outside urbanized areas-64 per square mile, not much 
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greater than the national average of 57. If the population and area 
of the remaining urban territory vplaees of 2,500 or more in 
SMSA*s but outside urbanized areas) were to be subtracted, the 
density of the rural SMSA population would drop below 50 per 
square mile. 

Prior to the establishment of the SMSA*s in 1949, a succession 
of decennial censuses had presented data for metropolitan areas 
defined in terms of minor civil divisions below the county level; in 
oiher words, the building block was a much smaller unit, although 
the basic criteria for inclusion in the metropolitan area were much 
the same. Tlie result was an area intermediate in extent between the 
present SMSA and the urbanized area, omitting the thinly settled 
territory that occurs in the outer parts of some large SMSA 
counties, but including the rural-urban fringe zone just beyond the 
edge of the urbanized area proper. No official metropolitan 
delimitations have been made on this basis since 1949. 

Some general comparisons may be made between the defini- 
tions used for tvpes of settlement in the United States and those 
used for census purposes by other countries. First, cities and other 
incorporated municipalities in the United States are gener; !!y more 
likely to be underbounded (understating the actual extent of the 
physical urban area) than cities of Latin Ameiica, Asia, the Soviet 
Union, or Southern Europe. In this respect they are generally 
comparable to the cities of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
and West Germany, which are also frequently underbounded. U.S. 
cities in the South, however, show a significantly smaller degree of 
the underbounding than those of other regions. There are, of 
course, many individual exceptions to these generalization . 

Tlie urban definition used by the United States is somewhat 
more inclusive than that of most countries in extending to places as 
small as 2,500 population. However, less than 10 percent of total 
urban residents live in places of less than 10,000 population outside 
urbanized areas; if the lower limit used for urban population were 
10,000 instead of 2,500, the urban proportion would still be 67 
percent. This refiects the concentration of the urban population in 
large agglomerations which would be classified as urban under 
practically any rule. Compared with definitions of metropolitan- 
type areas used in othci countries, the urbanized areas are a 
relatively narrow definition, rouglily comparable to the agglomera- 
tions iirbaines of France and similar areas in Australia (Urban 
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Areas), Belgium. Norway, and India. They are not quite as narrowly 
defined the Densely Inhabited Districts of Japan, which use a 
density minimum of 4,000 per square kilometer, and in 1970 
included 55.5 million population (54 percent of the total) on only 
1.7 percent of the area of a much smaller and more densely settled 
country (Japan, Bureau of Statistics, 1972, p. 15). 

Tlie metropolitan areas defined for census purposes in Canada, 
Switzerland, Mexico, Sweden, France, and Finland, and the 
conurbations presented in the United Kingdom census are all 
somewhat more broadly defined than tlie U.S. urbanized areas. 
Tliey are rouglily analogous to the areas with minor civil divisions as 
building blocks that were published in the U.S. censuses prior to 
1949. Somewhat similar definitions have been published un- 
officially for the Soviet Union (Davidovich, 1962) and for West 
Germany (Boustedt, 1960). 

Finally, the U.S. SMSA's are considerably broader in defini- 
tion and extent than the metropolitan areas defined by most other 
countries. Some countries with a relatively low population density 
have defined similar areas, including Australia (Statistical Divisions), 
Brazil, and Argentina (Gran Buenos Aires). 



Regional and metropolitan population change-In the two 
decades from 1950 to 1970, the total increase in the U.S. 
population was 51.9 million. Tliis oUowed an increase of 19.2 
million i.i the 1940-50 decade, so that in the 30 years after 1940 
the total increase amounted to 71 million, about 54 percent of the 
1940 population and more than the combined total prewar 
population of Italy and Spain. 

This large population increase was not shared equally by all 
regions of the country or all types of community, of course. There 
were also significant differences in the degree to which population 
growth resulted from internal migration. For the Nation as a whole, 
most of the 20-year increase was due to natural increase, and only 
about 5.7 million, or 1 1 percent, was due to net immigration from 
abroad. However, in some areas the contribution of migration was 
much greater, while other areas had a net loss from migration and 
grew in population only because of a continuing excess of births 
over deaths. Figure 4.3 shows net migration by county for the 
1960-70 decade. 
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This section will give a brief outline of the patterns of 
population growth by region and metropolitan status, with atten- 
tion to the contribution made by net migration to total growth. As 
in the preceding discussion, data for the Northeast include 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, and data for the 
South exclude these three areas, although the rapidly growing 
Virginia suburl s of Washington, D.C., with a population of nearly 1 
mUlion in 1970, are included in the South. The Mountain States, 
Pacific States, and Alaska are treated as a single region, the West, in 
the following discussion. 

During the 20-year period, all four major regions gained 
substantially in total population. Tlie Northeast increased by 11.3 
million (24 percent), the North Central region (Midwest) by 12.1 
million (27 percent), and the South by 13.8 million (34 percent). 
However, the largest rate of growth occurred in the West, which 
rose from 20.2 million population in 1950 to 34.8 million in 1970, 
an increase of 14.6 million population, or 72 percent. 

In both the Northeast and North Central regions, most of the 
change during the period was due to natural increase. The Northeast 
had net inmigration of 1.25 million, compared to natural increase 
of 10.1 million, while the North Central region had net outmigra- 
tion of 0.9 million compared to natural increase of 13 million. 
Taken together, these two regions experienced an increase of 23.4 
million population with net inmigration of only 0.4 million. 
However, this nearly balanced movement was the resultant of 
several contrasting major migration flows, including significant 
immigration from abroad, a large portion of which found its 
destination in these two regions; net inmigration from various 
portions of the South: and outmigration to the West and to certain 
portions of the South, particularly Florida. 

Taken as a whole, the Stiuth haJ a net migration loss of 1.4 
million during the 2Q-year period, which reduced somewhat the 
increase that would have resulted from an excess of 15.2 million 
births over deaths. In the West, natural increase totaled 7.9 million 
and net inmigration 6.7 million for the two decades, so that net 
migration contributed 46 percent of the region's total growth 
during the period. Thus, during this period the West has continued 
to experience large inmigration from the other regions, while the 
relative effect of interregional migration on the total populations of 
the other regions has been much less significant. 
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Competing in impact with these broad regional patterns is the 
pattern of metropolitan growth as compared with that of non- 
metropolitan areas. On the national level, metropolitan areas have 
had substantial net inmigration from nonmetropolitan 'erritory, 
besides absorbing the majority of the net immigration fr n abroad. 
Althougli precise comparisons are difficult to make because of 
changing definitions of metropolitan areas, the net inmigration to 
metropolitan territory for the 20 years was about 13.5 million. 
Assuming that 90 percent of the 5.7 million national net immigra- 
tion went tn metropolitan areas, this would indicate a net migratory 
gain of over 8 million from nonmetropolitan territory. This 
metropolitan gain, averaging more than 400,000 per year over the 
20-year period, is greater in volume than that experienced by any 
single m^or region, even the West. 

The rate of migration to metropolitan areas has shown a 
declining trend in recent years. After a net inmigration of about 7.2 
million in the 1940's and 8.1 million in the 1950's, metropolitan 
areas gained only about 5.3 million through net migration in the 
I960's. In the 1940's, net migration accounted for over 44 percent 
of total metiopolitan increase, but in the 1950*s this dropped to 
about 35 percent, and in the 1960*s to 26 percent. Moreover, about 
three-fifths of the net migratory gain for the 1960's represented net 
immigration from outside the country, so that only about one-tenth 
of the total metropolitan population increase in the 1960*s was due 
to net migration from nonmetropolitan areas within the country. 
This pattern, a considerable contrast to that of earlier decades, in 
part reflects the high proportion of the total population now living 
in metropolitan areas, which in turn has resulted in an increasing 
share of metropolitan inmigration originating in other metropolitan 
areas. At the same time, as the population on farms has fallen, the 
Nation has been receiving immigrants from other countries to 
augment its labor supply, including substantial migratory inflows 
from Puerto Rico and Mexico, as well as from Europe and other 
areas. 

There is some evidence of a further slackening since 1 970 in 
metropolitan growth, largely on the part of the half-dozen largest 
metropolitan areas. These may now be experiencing net migratory 
losses, while many medium-sized and smaller metropolitan areas 
continue to gain population through liet inmigration. 

In broad terms, the pattern of net migratory gain to 
metropolitan areas and loss to nonmetropolitan areas has held true 
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for each major region throughout the 20-year period. For the 
19SO>70 period as a whole, the metropolitan areas of all regions 
gained ^hrougii net migration. However, the migratory gain has been 
rather modest in the Northeast for some decades, and by the 1960's 
it was also negligible in the North Central region,' where metro- 
politan areas had experienced considerable net inmigration in the 
two previous decades. In the South, net migration added sub- 
stantially to what was already a higher than average rate of natural 
increase for the metropolitan areas. In the West, net migration has 
equaled or exceeded natural increase as a source of growth to 
metropolitan areas throughout this period. 

The four major regions are so large and diverse that only the 
most general statements can be made about overall patterns of 
growth and migration for their nonmetropolitan territory. For the 
20-year period, the South's nonmetropolitan areas showed a 
substantial net outmigration, and it is this region that h;)S 
consistently shown the widest gap between the growth rates of its 
metropolitan areas and its nonmetropolitan territory (38 percent 
and 3 percent, respectively, in the 1950's; and 22 percent and 6 
percent in the 1960's). The gap becomes even wider if Florida is 
subtracted. The nonmetropolitan portions of the South have 
supplied many hundreds of thousands of new urban dwellers to the 
cities of the South itself, but at least until recently these cities have 
not absorbed the entire surplus of the region*s population, and 
there has been substantial net outmigration to the North and West. 
This outmigration from the South has included large numbers of 
both whites and blacks. 

In the 1960's, Florida was the only State in the South (still 
excluding Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia) that 
had net inmigration to nonmetropolitan areas. Here the inflow, 
407.000. accounted for 71 percent of the nonmetropolitan popu- 
lation increase, and affected virtually all the counties of peninsular 
Florida. 

Excluding Florida, the South's nonmetropolitan areas experi- 
enced a net outmigration of 1.9 million, equivalent to 70 percent 
of their natural increase for the decade. A few areas did experience 
a migratory inflow, however. Most were upland areas, including 
parts of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia; western North Carolina; 
scattered counties in Kentucky, Tennessee, and north Georgia; and 
a eonsiUeiable area in the Ozark-Ouachita upland of Arkansas, 
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southern Missouri, and eastern Oklahoma. All of these areas have 
undergone some resort and retirement development, as well as 
increasing industrialization in small cities. Many coastal areas of the 
South (again excepting Florida) have not shown net inmigration, in 
contrast to both the Northeast and the Pacific coasts. 

Areas of net outmigration in the South fall into two broad 
categories. In the first group are most of the Southeastern seaboard 
from Richmond through Atlanta; northern Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky (except the eastern part); and most of Oklahoma and 
Texas. In these regions most of the metropolitan areas, particularly 
the larger ones, have undergone substantial net inmigration, which 
has approximately balanced the migratory outflow from adjacent 
nonmetropolitan areas. 

In the second group is a broad region in the Middle and Deep 
South, including most of Louisiana and Mississippi, southern 
Alabama and Georgia, the Mississippi River lowland counties of 
eastern Arkansas and western Tennessee, and a few adjacent areas. 
A similar but smaller area is in the coastal plain portions of the 
Carolinas and southern Virginia. These areas include most of the 
traditional cotton-growing areas of the South and most of the areas 
with the highest proportions of blacks. Their heavy nonmetro- 
politan outmigration was much greater than the inmigration to their 
cities, so that as a whole these portions of the South had migratory 
losses. 

There were two similar areas of heavy outflow in Texas. In 
south Texas there was a pattern of heavy outmigration from rural 
areas along the Rio Grande, which have large Mexican populations. 
These areas underwent agricultural reverses in the late I960's. In 
west Texas the losses were part of a general pattern of outmigration 
from rural portions of the Great Plains, coupled with diminishing 
growth in some petroleum-producing counties. 

Finally, the heaviest rates of outmigration in the entire 
country were experienced in the Middle Appalachian coat-mining 
areas of West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, a region of high 
natural increase, declining employment in mining, and limited 
alternative sources of employment. This was one of the few sizable 
regions of the country to undergo an actual population loss during 
the decade. A number of counties in the area had net migratory 
losses in 1960-70 amounting to over 30 percent of their I960 
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population; many had also experienced heavy outflows in the 
preceding decade. 

The North Central region, like the South, has also shown a 
fairly sharp contrast between the growth rates of lis metropolitan 
and non metropolitan components (24 percent and 7 percent gains, 
respectively, in the I950's; 13 percent and 3.5 percent gains in the 
1960's). However, the bulk of the nonmetropolitan outmigration 
from the region has originated from its western portion, the seven 
States west of the Mississippi. Like the South, this group of States, 
with relatively few large cities, has had a larger supply of potential 
outmigrants than metropolitan jobs, and so has had a perennial 
outmigration (8 percent in the I960's) to cities farther east, to the 
West, and to other regions. The migratory net outflows have 
characterized most of the Great Plains counties, reaching their 
heaviest levels in the western Dakotas, where most counties had net 
outmigration exceeding 20 percent of their 1960 population. The 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and adjacent Iowa had actual losses in 
nonmetropolitan population in the 1960's; the only other States in 
which this occurred were West Virginia and Mississippi. 

Hast of the Mississippi, the Midwest includes many large 
metropolitan areas, and the nonmetropolitan population represents a 
correspondingly smaller share of the total; here the nonmetro- 
politan areas have h^d a more modest outflow or in some areas a 
small net migratory inflow, and the rates of metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan growth are much closer together (12.6 percent 
and 7.2 percent, respectively, in the 1960's). Migratory inflows to 
nonmetropolitan areas have been associated with some resort and 
retirement areas, especially in Michigan and Wisconsin. This region 
also has many small cities with universities which underwent rapid 
expansion during the 1960's as the persons born during the "baby 
boom'' of the late 1940's and early 1950's reached college age; few 
of tliese college communities can be expected to repeat such 
increases in the I970's. 

In the other two regions, the Northeast and the West, the 
contrast between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan growth has 
shown less of a parallel to that of the Nation as a whole. In the 
West, the nonmetropolitan component experienced net inmigration 
in the 1940's and l9S0's which shifted to a small outflow in the 
I960's. Much of the nonmetropolitan mmigration has occurred 
along the Paciflc Coast, and most of the intermontane Great Basin 
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has experienced steady outmigration. Some nonmetropolitan 
counties have shown a net inflow in mountainous portions of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana and in some portions of Arizona 
and Nevada. All of these areas have amenities that are advantageous 
for retirement and resort development. 

In the Pacific Coast States, inmigration has occurred in most 
counties except for the intensively agricultural San Joaquin Valley 
of California and some lumber-producing areas straddling the 
California-Oregon border. In the Pacific Northwest the heaviest 
inmigraliuii has occurred in the Piigct Sound-Willamette lowland 
rather than along the Pacific Coast proper a rainy area that has not 
attracted many retirees. In California, however, most of the coastal 
counties have shown large infiows. Most of Alaska had migratory 
outflows in the 1960*s, except for the local metropolis, Anchorage. 
The same was true of the outer islands of Hawaii. Even for Hawaii 
as a whole, including metropolitan Honolulu, net inmigration was 
relatively modest and accounted for less than 10 percent of total 
population growth. 

In the Northeast, the growth rates for the metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan components have been much closer together 
throughout the 20-year period than in other regions; in the 1960's 
the nonmetropolitan portion showed some net inmigration and a 
more rapid growth rate than the metropolitan portion. The 
nonmetropolitan component comprises less than 20 percent of the 
region's total population; it includes some outer suburban territory 
beyond the official metropolitan boundaries, and also various resort 
and retirement areas, especially near the Atlantic seaboard ^nd in 
Vermont and New Hampshire. At the same time, steady outmigra- 
tion has characterized most of the inland sections of the region. The 
Appalachian portions of the Northeast, including the western 
two-thirds of Pennsylvania and adjacent portions of New York, had 
net outmigration during the decade that was shared by both its 
metropolitan centers and nonmetropolitan areas; a similar pattern 
extended into eastern Ohio, including Cleveland and its environs. 
This area is characterized by coal-mining and industrial develop- 
ment of long standing, with iron and steel and related heavy 
manufacturing of prime importance: like certain older industrial 
areas of contemporaneous development in Europe, it has been at a 
competive disadvantage relative to newer centers of manufacturing. 

Two general points about the I960*s may be noted in 
conclusion to this regional survey. Tlie only areas of the country in 
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which more thun iiulf the total population increase was due to net 
inmigration were Florida, the coastal portions of the Pacific 
Northwest, and California. Collectively, these three areas had a net 
inflow of more than 4 million persons in the I960's, whereas the 
remainder of the country had a net migration loss ol nearly 1 
million. However, the three areas had only about 32 million people 
in 1 970, or 1 5 percent of the total population. 

In most of the other regions of the country, metropolitan 
areas have received relatively more inmigrants than neighboring 
nonmetropolitan areas, or (in a few instances) have lost relatively 
fewer outmigrants. However, there is no longer any general national 
pattern of rapid inflow to most metropolitan areas combined with 
rapid outflow from most nonmetropolitan areas. Instead, in many 
regions a moderate to high rate of metropolitan inflow is associated 
with a low rate of nonmetropolitan outflow or an approximate 
balance, while in other regions, both metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan areas show a balance or a net outflow. The chief areas 
exhibiting the "traditional" pattern of higli rates of metropolitan 
inflow associated with high rates of nonmetropolitan outflow are 
located in the South. The areas of heaviest nonmetropolitan 
outflow -the Deep South, the Great Plains, and the Middle 
Appalachian coalflelds-do not show high rates of inmigration to 
their own metropolitan centers, but are still exporting population 
to the other parts of the country'. 



Migration Differentials 

The importance of geographic mobility lies not only in the 
extent to which it brings about redistribution of the population but 
also in the extent to which it is differentially experienced. In 
industrial societies almost everyone moves at least once duiiiig the 
course of a lifetime, but at any pven moment the persons engaging 
in the different forms of geographical mobility are almost never a 
representative sample of the total population. The degree to which 
movers (or migrants) differ from nonmovers (or nonmigrants) varies 
according to the type of move. 

Because of the selectivity associated with different types of 
geographical movement, migration may alter the distribution of 
characteristics more than the distribution of persons. A great deal 
of geographical mobility typically brings about relatively little net 
redistribution, for many moves in and out of an area often balance 
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out, resulting in u small amount of net movement in relation to 
total movement. 

Recent evidence from censuses and surveys in several countries 
has added gieatly tr knowledge of migration differentials. Several 
demographers (Hecr, 1968, p. 7 1 ; Goldscheider, 1971, pp. 301-03; 
and Matras, 1973, pp. 374-77) have asserted that there are few 
firmly established generalizations about migration differentials and 
that less is known about migration differentials than about fertility 
differentials. Recent evidence, however, permits greater insight into 
the level of mobility of the populations of different countries and 
allows more precise identification of migration differentials. 

International comparisons-The problem of comparing migra- 
tion in different countries has been due to the fact that each 
country tends to define migration in terms of its own administrative 
units (typically local govemment areas) whose differences in size 
and shape do not permit international comparisons. One way of 
circumventing this problem is to consider all moves, that is, rates of 
residential mobility which give the probability of changing usual 
residence (house or apartment) during a specified period of time. 

According to this measure, the geographical mobility of the 
American population is quite high by international standards. One 
study (Long, 1970) based on censuses and nationwide surveys found 
that for 1-year periods (near 1960), neariy 20 percent of the U.S. 
population moved, compared to about 1 1 percent in England and 
Wales and 8 percent in Japan. Over a 5-year period, 50 percent of 
the U.S. population moved; this was about the same rate as that 
prevailing in Canada but higher than the 37 percent of the 
population who moved in England and Wales during a 5-year 
period. 

The length of the mobility interval makes an important 
difference in comparing nations in terms of geographical mobility. 
A long interval allows a greater proportion of the population to 
move at least once and fails to record repeat moves. For this reason 
the differences between the United States and the other countries 
discussed previou.sly are greater when residential mobility is 
measured over a 1-year interval than when measured over a 5-year 
interval. 

These ..^sneral differences in residential mobility prevail among 
successive age groups and cumulate over an individual's lifetime. In 
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the same way that life expectancy is calculated, one may estimate 
the number of years with moves a person would expect if subject to 
a given set of age-specific rates of residential mobility and of 
mortality. A person subject to U.S. age-specific residential mobility 
rates (measured over a 1-year period) and to U.S. mortality rates 
would expect between 13 and 14 years with moves during the 
course of a lifetime (Long, 1970). A person moving according to 
the age-specific rates of residential mobility in England and Wales 
would expect just over 8 years with moves in a lifetime, and a 
person moving according to the Japanese age-specific rates would in 
a lifetime expect just under 5 years with residence changes. Thus, 
an average American's "quota" of lifetime moving is about 1 2/3 
times what it would be if he moved according to the residential 
mobility rates for England and Wales and about 2 3/4 times what it 
would be if he moved according to the Japanese residential mobility 
rates. 

These differences are substantial enough to imply somewhat 
different styles of life based simply on expectation of moving. It is 
interesting to note that according to the American age-specific rates 
of residential mobility, a person at age 35 couid expect about the 
same number of moves during his remaining lifetime as he would at 
age 25 according to the age-specific rates tor England and Wales and 
at age 1 according to the Japanese rates (Lonj, 1970). In other 
words, an American at approximately the mid-poin' of his life, age 
35, would anticipate about as many additional movi-s as he would 
make in his entire lifetime if he Moved according to the Japanese 
age-specific rates. 

Some of the differences among countries in residential 
mobility arise from differences in the proportion of their popula- 
tions engaged in agriculture. Since farmers have low migration rates, 
the residential mobility rate for only the male nonfarm labor force 
is higher than the rate for Japan as a whole. Japan in 1960 had a 
higher proportion of its workforce in agriculture than the United 
States, Canada, or England and Wales. Residential mobility rates for 
the nonfarm male labor forre are about 20 percent in 1 year for the 
United States (50 percent over a 5-year period in the United States 
and Canada), about 12 percent in England and Wales, and about 13 
percent in Japan. Thus, the residential mobility of Japan and 
England and Wales is about the same when only the male nonfarm 
labor force is considered. 

Trends in volume of internal migration-Annual data on the 
residential mobility of the U.S. population extend back to 1948. 
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During most of the time since tiicn. the percent of the U.S. 
population residentially mobile (including movers from abroad) has 
been around 20 percent, with very little variation from year to year. 
In recent years, however, the rate has been around 18 to 19 
percent. Between March 1970 and March 1971. about 1 1.4 percent 
of the U.S. population 1 year old and over moved within the same 
county, another 6.5 percent moved between counties (including 
3.4 percent moving between States); another 0.8 percent moved 
from abroad, yielding an overall residential mobility rat« of 18.7 
percent (Census, Current Population Reports, 1970-71). There are 
about 3.100 counties in the United States. 

Similar percentages apply to each of the years between 1948 
and 1971. Thus, since World War 11 there has been no substantial 
change in the rate of residential mobility (or migration) in the 
United States. Data from the 1940, 1960. and 1970 censuses, 
however, show that there was a significant increase in rates of 
interstate migration between the late 1930's and the late 1950's. 

Each of these three censuses had questions on residence 5 
years earlier, but the only comparable tabulations are for interstate 
migration of men 25 to 34 years old. For this subgroup of the 
population, nttes of interstate migration nearly doubled-from 9 
percent for the 1935-40 interval to 17 percent for the 1955-60 
interval. The percent of men at this age moving between States 
remained at 1 7 for the 1965-70 interval. 

In the post-war period, therefore, rates of short- and long- 
distance moving in the United States have been higli but stable. 
Rates of interstate migration during this period, however, have been 
considerably higlier than in the years immediately prior to World 
War II. 

There is to some extent a built-in tendency for long-distance 
migration rates to increase. As will be demonstrated shortly, the 
probability of undertaking long-distance migration is directly 
related to educational level. In the United States the educational 
level of the population has been rising, and a higlier proportion of 
the population at the upper educational levels tends to push up the 
interstate migration rate. One study (Long. 1973a) calculated that 
of the neariy doubling in interstate migration rates among men 25 
to 34 years old between 193540 and 1955-60, about 35 percent 
could be attributed to a shift upward in the educational level of this 
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age group und the remaining 6S percent could je attributed to 
increases in the migration rates at each educational level. 

Migration differentials by age-Probably the single most 
important determinant of who moves is age. As can be seen in table 
4.3, rates of moving within counties and between counties are 
greatest for the age group 20 to 24. At this age, about 25 percent of 
the people move within counties during a year and another 17 
percent move between counties. Tabulations by single years of age 
(figure 4.4) reveal that just under SO percent of the people in the 
United States move at age 22 (including movers from abroad who 
are excluded from table 4.3). 



Table 4.3 Percent of Population Moving Witliin and Between 
Counties in 1 Year, by Age: United States, Average for 1966 to 
1971 



Age 


Population 
(thousands) 


Percent 
moving 
within 
counties 


Percent 
moving 
between 
counties 


Total. 1 




195,703 


11.8 


6.7 






15,084 


18.0 


10.2 






20,677 


12.1 


7.0 


10-14 years. 




20,177 


9.4 


5.2 


15-19 years. 




17,992 


11.7 


6.0 


20-24 years. 




14,621 


25.0 


16.7 


25-29 years. 




12,593 


20.6 


12.5 


30-34 years. 




11,104 


13.9 


8.5 


35-39 years. 




11,315 


10.6 


6.3 


40-44 years. 




12,134 


8.7 


4.4 


45-49 years. 




11,964 


7.6 


3.6 


50-54 yeara. 




10,904 


6.7 


3.0 


55-59 years. 




9,722 


6.4 


2.7 


60-64 years. 




8,208 


5.6 


2.8 


65 years and 




19,208 


5.8 


2.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cenr.t* , unpublished data averaged fron suc- 
cessive March Current Population- Surveys , 1966-71. Survey questions 
referred to mobility status during preceding 12 months. 



Rates of geographic mobility are high at the "young-adult" 
ages because these years re'^resent a stage in the life cycle when 
children are leaving their pai'^ntal home to get married, to enter the 
labor force, or to go away to school. For some persons these events 
entail only short-distance moving, while for others tiiey involve 
long-distance migration. But for virtually everyone these events are 
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associated with at least one change of residence. Other moves may 
also take place as persons complete their schooling, as they begin to 
have children of their own, and as they change jobs in the early 
years of their careers. 

Rates of geographic mobility are also high among young 
children, reflecting the higli mobility of their young parents. In the 
United States about 18 percent of children 1 to 4 years old move 
within counties in 1 year and another 10 percent move between 
counties. Children in the age group 10 to 14 have relatively low 
rates of moving, but immediately thereafter the rates rise very 
rapidly, reaching the maximum at ages 20 to 24. After the peak is 
reached, rates of moving decline rather steadily with advancing age. 

It is clear from table 4.3 that short-distance moving (within 
counties) is a more important component of residential mobility 
than long-distance moving (between counties). For each age group 
the within-county rate of moving is considerably higher than the 
between-county rate. 

Among all persons 1 year old and over, the between-county 
rate of moving is only 57 percent of the rate of within-county 
moving. Long-distance moving as a component of total residential 
mobility is greatest at the ages when residential mobility is greatest. 
Among persons 20 to 24 years old, between-county moving is 67 
percent of the within-county rates. These percentages illustrate that 
long-distance moving is more highly concentrated in a relatively 
short age span than short-distance moving. Interstate migration is 
even more higlily concentrated in the age group 20 to 24 than the 
intercounty migration shown in table 4.3. 

Migration differentials by edacation-Migration differentials 
are most pronounced at the ages where migration is greatest. As 
migration rates decrease with increasing age, fewer and fewer 
characteristics discriminate between who moves and who does not. 
Table 4.4 shows rates of moving within and between counties 
according to level of education for men and wonlen 25 to 34 years 
old -an age when education is ordinarily completed and persons 
have had time to become established in a career. 

Level of education can be seen to have relatively little 
influence on who moves withui counties (the predominant form of 
re? Jential mobility) but has an important effect in determining 
who makes the longer moves between counties. Among men 25 to 
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Figure 4.4 Single- Year-of-Age Probabilities of Making a Specified 
Type of Move During a 1-Year Period: United States, Average for 
1966 to 1971 




Source: Larry H. Long, 1973, "New Estimates of Migrition Expectancy in the United 
Sutes/* Journal of the American Statistical AMOciation, Vol. 68, No. 341, pp. 3743. 
Copyright by the American Statistical Association (Washington* D.C., 1973). Reprinted by 
permission. 



34 years old, 9 to 1 1 percent of those with no education beyond 
the high school level can be expected to move between counties in a 
year's time. With increasing level of education, the percent moving 
between counties rises rapidly, reaching 19 percent among men 
with 5 or more years of college. For this age group, therefore, men 
at the highest educational level are nearly twice as likely to 
undertake migration (movement between counties) as men at the 
lowest educational levels. When moves of even longer distance are 
considered (rates of interstate migration are not shown), the 
differences in migration rates between the poorly educated and the 
highly educated are even greater. 

Although rates of within-county moving are generally higher 
for each age group than rates of between-county moving, rates of 
between-county moving are nearly equal to rates of within-county 
moving among the highly educated. For the age group 25 to 34, 
men with a college education are about as likely to move between 
counties as within counties, while men with a high school education 
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or less are only about one-half as likely to move between counties 
as within counties. The result is that, over a lifetime, college- 
educated persons devote a large part of their total residential 
nobility to long-distance moves, whereas persons with a high school 
education or less devote only a small part of their lifetime 
residential mobility to long-distance moves* 

The effects of educational level on migration propensities are 
less among later age groups, but througliout life the college 
educated are noticeably more likely to undertake migration than 
persons with less education. As shown in table 4.4, women in the 
age group 25 to 34 have lower migration rates at ecch educational 
level than men. The lower migration rates for women generally 
reflect the fact that women tend to marry men slightly older and 
then assume the mobility of their husband. Thus, women at a given 
age tend to have the mobility rates of men a few years older. 



Table 4.4 ^Percent Moving Within and Between Counties in 1 Year, 
for Peisons 25 to 34 Years Old, by Sex and Years of School 
Completed: United States, Average for 1966 to 1971 









Percent 


Percent 


Year;; 


of HCh ol completed 


Population 


mov 1 ng 


moving 




and Hex 


, thousands ) 


within 


between 








rountles 


counties 


Men, 25-3' 




11,565 


19.3 


11.4 


Elemt* ntary : 




685 


22.5 


9.3 


Klementary : 




653 


on Q 

. 4J 


10.8 


MIkH school 




1,843 


21.8 


9.6 


Hiith school 




4,543 


17.8 


9.4 




1,657 


19.2 


11.8 


CoUoite: 4 




1,23» 


16.8 


16.8 


Col lege: 5 




946 


20.3 


19.0 


Women, 25- 




12,132 


15.8 


9.8 


Elementary : 




572 


20.8 


7.8 


Klementary: 




580 


19.0 


8.9 


HiKh school 




2,277 


18.2 


8.2 


IliKh school 




5,799 


14.2 


8.7 


CoUeKe: 1- 




1,526 


14.6 


12.3 


College. 4 




1 ,050 


15.5 


14.9 


College: 5 




328 


17.1 


17.1 



.s<njrcut U.S. Ilureau of the Census, unpublished data averaged from 
Huccessiv*.' March Current Population Surveys, 19i>6-71 . Survey questions 
referred to mobility status during preceding 12 months. 



Employment status and major occupation group- Unemployed 
persons tend to have higlier migration rates than persons who are 
employedc As can be seen in table 4.5. unemployed men 25 to 34 
years old had rates of within- and between-county moving of 23 
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and 17 percent, respectively, compared to 19 and 10 percent among 
employed men. These statistics could be misleading, because 
employment status is considered only after moving, but other 
surveys which have collected data on employment status before 
moving (Saben, 1962-63) have shown that unemployed persons are 
more likely to undertake geographical mobility than employed 
persons. 



Table 4.5 Percent Moving Within and Between Counties in 1 Year, 
for Men 25 to 34 Years Old, by Employment Status and Major 
Occupation Group: United States, Average for 1966 to 1971 







Percent 


Percent 


Employment status nnd 


Populat ion 


moving 


moving 


major occupation group 


. thousands ) 


within 


between 






counties 


counties 




11;565 


19.3 


11 .4 




10,308 


19.3 


10.3 


Professional and technical : 










1,900 


18.5 


14.8 




87 


17.6 


12.4 


Managers and administrators: 










951 


16.9 


14.4 




240 


19.4 


6.0 




744 


18.4 


8.6 




580 


18.9 


12.1 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 










2,098 


18.8 


8.6 




2,254 


21.4 


8.4 




568 


21.0 


9.2 




566 


22.3 


7.3 




189 


7.5 


3.9 




131 


23.3 


13.1 




339 


23.3 


17.2 




541 


19.3 


18.4 


Armed Forces except in 










377 


14.1 


29.6 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


unpublished 


data averaged 


f :.*om 



successive March Current Population Surveys, 1966*-71. Survey questions 
referred to mobility 8t«t"i*» 'during prncodlng 12 months. 



Among employed men 25 to 34 years old, farmers and farm 
managers have the lowest rates of geographical mobility. For this 
age group, only 8 percent of farmers and farm managers move 
within counties in 1 year, and only 4 percent move between 
counties. Othervise, among the 1 2 major occupation groups shown 
in table 4.5, occupation is not an important determinant of who 
moves within counties, although rates of moving between counties 
vary considerably according to occupation. 
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High rates of moving between counties characterize salaried 
professional workers, salaried managers and administrators, and 
farm laborers and farm foremen. In addition to farmers and farm 
managers, a low rate of between-county moving niso characterizes 
self-employed managers and administrators (mostly proprietors of 
small businesses). For this age group, therefore, men in the nonfarm 
occupations with the higliest migration rates (over 13) are more 
than twice as migratory as men in the occupation group with the 
lowest migration rate (6). 

Once again, within-county moving is a more important 
component of total residential mobility than between-county 
moving. Among all employed men in this age group, the between- 
county rate of moving is only about one-half the within-county 
rate. Among salaried managers and administrators, however, the 
between-county rate is 85 percent of the within-county rate, 
indicating that the proportion of total moving devoted to moves of 
long distance is greatest in this occupation group. Long-distance 
moving as a proportion of total moving is also relatively great among 
men not in the labor force and those in the Armed Forces. 

These occupational differences in moving appear to apply to 
industrial countries generally. A study of rates of moving within 
and between local areas in the United States, Canada, England and . 
Wales, and Japan (Long, 1973a) reached three conclusions: (1) In 
each of the four countries blue-collar workers had higher rates of 
short-distance moving than white-collar workers, (2) with the 
exception of *3pan, white-collar workers had higher rates of 
movement between local areas, and the greater the distance 
inv' Ived, the greater the proportion by which the white-collar 
migration rate exceeded the blue-collar rate, and (3) in all four 
countries professional and technical workers had hi^er rates of 
moving between local areas than other white-collar workers. These 
differentials in short- and long-distance moving reflect the nearly 
universal patterns of job search and recruitment (Hunter and Reid, 
1968). 



Marital and family status-Another factor influencing the 
likelihood of moving within and between counties in the United 
States is the nature of a person's family obligations. As can be seen 
in table 4.6, single men who are 25 to 34 years old have lower rates 
of moving than ,men who are married and living with their wives. 
But men who are living with their wives have lower rates of moving 
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than men who full in the cutegory "other marital status" which 
con^sts to u lurge extent of men who are divorced or otherwise 
separated from their wives. 



Table 4.6 Percent Moving Within and Between Counties in 1 Year, 
for Men 25 to 34 Years Old, by Marital and Family Status: 
United States, Average for 1%6 to 1971 



Marital and lamiiy status 


Population 
(thousands ) 


Percent 
moving 
within 
counties 


Percent 

moving 

between 

counties 




11,565 


19.3 


11.4 




1,830 


15.9 


10.7 




9,089 


18.5 


11.1 




1,506 


27.1 


15.9 




7,583 


16.8 


10.2 


Axes of children; 










3,494 


20.2 


12.8 




2,836 


14.1 


8.1 




1,253 


13.3 


7.7 


Number of children: 










1,963 


21.8 


13 «1 




2,840 


15.7 


9.7 




1,635 


13.6 


9.1 




1,145 


15.2 


8.0 




646 


30.7 


19.2 



Source: U.S. Bureiu of the Ceniui. unpubliiihed data averacMl from 
•ucceaaive March Current Population Surveys, 1966-71. Survey queatlona 
referred to mobility statua during preceding muiitha. 



Among married couples at this age, those without children are 
much more likely to move than those with children. In a year's 
time, about 27 percent of childless couples at this age will move 
within counties and another 16 percent will move between 
counties; among couples with children, the percentages are 17 and 
10. 

Among couples with children, the number and ages of children 
exercise an important influence on moving. Couples whose children 
are all of preschool age (here defmed as under 6 years old) are more 
likely to move within or between counties than couples with 
children of school age. Among couples with school-age children, 
those with preschool children as well (children under 6, and 6 to 
1 7) are more mobile (both within counties and between counties) 
than couples whose children are all of school age (all 6 to 1 7). 
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In other words, the presence of school-age children is an 
important deterrent to moving* Large family size also deters 
moving, particularly long-*distance moving. Among husband-wife 
couples with the husband 25 to 34 years old, about 13 percent of 
those with only one child move between counties in a year's time; 
but with an increasing number of children, the percent moving 
between counties is steadily decreased to 8 among couples with 
four or more children. 



A more detailed analysis of these kinds of statistics (Long, 
1972) revealed that the effects of number and ages of children on 
short- and long-distance moving were even more pronounced at 
younger ages but were less pronounced at ages past 35. For the age 
group 25 to 34, the family status variables (table 4.6) more 
effectively discriminate between who moves within counties than 
either education (table 4*4) or occupation group (table 4.5). All 
three sets of variables-family status, education, and occupation- 
are important determinants of who moves between counties. 

The importance of family status in determining short-distance 
mobility is underscored by studies of reasons for moving. Most 
short-distance moves are undertaken for reasons connected v^th 
housing adjustments (often representing an increase in family size) 
and other family-related reasons, whereas most long-distance moves 
are undertaken for reasons connected with employment (to look 
for work, to change jobs, etc.). A Census Bureau study (Census, 
Current Population Reports, 1962-63) identified, as follows, the 
major reasons for moving among married couples in which the 
husband was 1 8 to 64 years old: 

... . . Movers within Movers between 

Major reuons for moving ^^^^ ^^^^ 



Total (percent) 100.0 100.0 

Job-related 11.4 66.8 

Housing 68.7 12.1 

Family status 13.S 9.4 

All other and not reported . . 6.4 1 1 .7 



As this study shows, more than two-thirds of within-county moving 
represents housing adjustments, whereas two-thirds of moving 
between counties represents job-related reasons. 
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The composition of the labor force in the United States has 
undergone significant changes during the past few decades. New 
occupational and industrial fields have emerged, while the need for 
unskilled labor has diminished. An increasing proportion of women 
have been entering the labor force, particularly after childrearing, 
whereas a decreasing proportion of older men have remained 
economically active. Meantime, the labor force is better educated 
and more productive than ever before. Youths have been devoting 
more of their early adulthood to the acquiring of an education and 
less to activity in the marketplace. 
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Some or the correlates and interactions of the many changes in 
the patterns of labor force participation in the United States are 
explored in this chapter. The first major section is concerned with 
the social and demographic characteristics of the labor force. Later 
sections deal with trends and differentials in the occupational and 
industrial composition of the labor force. The final section deals 
with recent changes and current variations with respect to the 
income of adults in the United States. 

Social and Demographic Characteristics of the Labor Force 

Men and women workers by age-The labor force participation 
rate is defined as the ratio of the number of persons in the labor 
force (persons who are employed or looking for work) to the total 
number of persons of working age, usually stated here in terms of 
persons 16 years old and over. Between 1947 and 1972 the labor 
force participation rate for the noninstitutional population as a 
whole increased only slightly from 59 to 61 percent (table 5.1). 
However, this overall increase conceals substantial changes in labor 
force participation rates by sex and age. Although the rate for men 
declined over the time period, the decline was more than offset by 
increased participation in the labor force by women. Together, 
these opposing trends have substantially transformed the composi- 
tion of the labor force by reducing the male component from about 
three-fourths of the persons in the labor force in 1940 to 
three-fifths in 1972. 

Table 5. 1 Labor Force Participation Rates and Number in Labor 
Force by Sex, for the Noninstitutional Population (Inchiding 
Armed Forces) 16 Yean Old and Over: United States, Annual 
Averages for 1947 to 1972 



Year 


Percent of the 
noninfltitutional 

population 
in the )abor force 


Labor for< 


Be 


Total 


M^ie 


Female 


Male 

(thous. ) 


Female 

(thout. ) 


Ratio: 
Itele 
Female 




61.0 


79.7 


43.9 


55,671 


33,320 


1,67 




61.3 


80.6 


43«4 


54,343 


31,560 


1.72 




59.7 


81.5 


39.3 


50,946 


26,232 


1«94 




60.2 


84.0 


37.8 


48,870 


23,727 


2A0 




60.4 


86.2 


35.7 


47,488 


20,584 


2.31 




39.9 


86.8 


33.9 


45,446 


18,412 


2*47 




58. 9 


86.8 


31.8 


44,258 


16,683 


2.65 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 1973 Manpow er Report of the 
President, table A*l* 
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Figure 5. 1 Persons 14 Years Old and Over in the Labor Force, 
by .Sex: United States, 1940 to 1970 




Source : U.S. Bureau of the Census 1970 Ccnaii of Popuhtion, Vol. I, U.S. Summuy. 

figure 60. 



A decline in male labor force participation has occurred among 
both young adults and the elderly. The data in table 5.2 show 
declines since the mid-19S0's in the participation rates of males 16 
to 24 years old, suggesting that one factor in the male decline has 
been the increasing tendency of young men to delay entry into the 
labor force. This tendency reflects their increasing attendance in 
secondary schools, universities, and other forms of training removed 
from the job in response both to opportunities afforded by an 
affluent society and to demands that are being made for highly 
trained personnel by a technologically advanced economy. Early 
letirement from the labor force has also reduced male participation 
and, as the table makes clear, this trend, although most pronounced 
among men 55 years old and over, has exerted downward pressure 
on the participation rates of men in the prime working ages, 25 to 
54 years old. Reasons for early retirement include the spread of 
private pension plans, the liberalization ot both private and public 
pension plans, and the improvement in disability benefits, all of 
which have occurred during the past few decades as society has 
translated increased productivity into, among other things, old age 
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and health security. Another factor has probably been the 
increasing competition that older men have faced from younger 
women for many positions that could be readily filled by a person of 
either sex. 



Table S.2 Labor Force rarticipation Rates by Age and Sex for t!ie 
Nontnstitutional Poputotion (Including Armed Forces) 16 Years 
Old and Over: United States, Annual Averages for 1947 to 1972 



Sex and 


16-17 


lH-19 


20-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 years 


year 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


and over 


MALE 




















48.3 


72 0 




95.9 


96.5 


93.3 


80.5 


?4.4 


1970 


47.5 


69.9 


86.6 


96.6 


97.0 


94.3 


83.0 


26.8 




44.8 


70.0 


88.0 


97.4 


97.4 


95.6 


84.7 


27.9 




46.8 


73.6 


90.2 


97.7 


97.7 


95.8 


86.8 


33.1 




49.5 


77. 1 


90.8 


97.7 


98. 1 


96.5 


87.9 


39.6 




52. 0 


79.0 


89. 1 


96.2 


97.6 


95.8 


86.9 


45.8 


1947 


52.2 


80.5 


84.9 


95.8 


98.0 


95.5 


89.6 


47.8 


FOIAr^ 


















1972 


3^.6 


55.6 


59, 1 


47.6 


52.0 


53.9 


42.1 


9.3 




34.9 


53.7 


57.8 


45.0 


51.1 


54.4 


43.0 


9.7 


1965 e . 


27.7 


49.4 


50.0 


36.6 


46.1 


50.9 


41.1 


10.0 




29.1 


51.1 


46.2 


36.0 


43.5 


49.8 


37.2 


10.8 


1955 , . . . 


28.9 


51.0 


46.0 


34.9 


41.6 


43.8 


32.5 


10.6 


1950 


30.1 


51.3 


46.1 


34.0 


3^.1 


38.0 


27.0 


9.7 


1947 


29.5 


52.3 


44.9 


32.0 


36.3 


32.7 


24.3 


8.1 



Source: U.S. Deptrtmtnt of Labor » 1973 Manpower Report of the 
President , table A-2. 



The upward trend in female labor force participation since 
World War II can be attributed almost entirely to a change in the 
employment of married women. Single, widowed, divorced, and 
separated women, as a combined group, have for a long time had 
higher labor force participation rates than married women of 
comparable age living with their husbands (table 5.3). By 19S0, 
moreover, the participation of single women and widows had 
already approached levels close to-or had exceeded-those of today. 
Married women, then, have made the difference, and among 
married women those beyond the usual childbearing ypp.rs wcic the 
first to respond. More recently, there has been a sharp upturn in the 
labor force participation of younger married women and, surpris- 
ingly, among members of this group with young children. 

Several developments have occurred which make work in the 
marketplace more desirable for many women than work in the 
home (which, in the United States, is not included in statistics on 
the labor force). The expansion in employment opi . tunities for 
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I'able S.3 Libor Force Participation Rates by Marital Status and 
Sex for Selected Age Groups: United States, 1970 and 1950 





Male 


Female 


Marital status an<l age 


1970 


1950 


1970 


1950 


SINGLE 












50 .0 


58 .9 


41 .0 


46 .3 




24 .7 


25 .2 


14 .9 


11 .3 




37 ,6 


65 .5 


49 .7 


52 .6 




71 •G 


75 .1 


69 .6 


73.3 




81 .8 


80 .9 


79 .3 


79 •» 


MARRIED, SPOUSE PRESENT 












85.7 


90.0 


39.5 


21.6 




93 .9 


93 .1 


46 .6 


26 .0 




97 .0 


94 .8 


38 .0 


22 .1 




98 .0 


96.9 


38 .8 


22.5 




97 .6 


97 .3 


45.9 


26 .5 




95 A 


95 .1 


47 .8 


23 .0 




84 .3 


87 .7 


34 .9 


13.1 




34 .8 


57 .2 


9 .3 


5.1 




14 .3 


24 .8 


4 .7 


1 .6 


OTHER MARITAL STATUS 












58 .4 


60.1 


39.0 


35.5 




83.1 


78.5 


61.0 


54.3 




83.9 


76 .0 


63.1 


59*3 




84 .7 


78.7 


63.9 


62.4 




84 .0 


80.3 


68.5 


65.7 




79.9 


78.2 


68.9 


56.2 




65.3 


69.1 


53.8 


35.8 




23.8 


38.7 


15.6 


11.8 




8.3 


12.3 


4.0 


2.2 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol» II, 
* 6A , Employment Status and work Experience , table 5« 



women is probably the mos' important factor. Opportunities for 
increased employment of women have come a!: out through the 
growth in the service sector of the economy in general and 
expansion in such fields as teuclniig (because of the need to teach 
the bumper group of children bom after World War II), clerical 
woric (including expanded recordkeeping in modem industrial 
society)^ retail trade (with its flexible hours and opportunities for 
part-time employment-characteristics important to married 
women, especially those with children), and nursing (a traditional 
enclave of female employment). So important, in fact, have service 
and white-collar occupations been to women that virtually all the 
increases in female employment between 1960 and 1971 were in 
these two sectors, continuing patterns established between 1947 
and 1960. 
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Figure 5.2 Percent of Women 16 Years Old and Over in the Labor 
Force, by Marital Status, Presence of Children by Age, Race, and 
Spanish Heritage: United States, 1970 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cenwiof h>pubtion. Vol. 1, U.S. Summaiy, 
figure 64. 

Other cevelopments that have encouraged women to enter the 
labor fore ^ are increases in the earning potential of women resulting 
from bet er education, increased life expectancy, and rising 
productivity; increashig societal acceptanre of the participation of 
women in the labor force, especially during World War II and the 
Vietnam War; progress through legal and social means toward 
greater equality of opportunity for women in the labor force; the 
recent increase in divorce, which has caused women to enter or 
continue to participate in the labor market for self-support; and the 
recent decline in the fertility rate. 
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Working mothers The recent decline in the fertiUty rate has 
undoubtedly been intlucntial in increasing the labor force participa- 
tion of women since 1960, especially among those women who are 
in the prime childbearing and childrearing ages of 25 to 34 years 
old. The highest fertility rates over the past few decades occurred 
during the late 1940's and the 1950*s; in that period, women in 
their peak childbearing years witnessed their smallest increase in 
labor force participation. Then, as fertility decreased, labor force 
participation rose dramatically, especially during the late 1960's 
and early 1970's. Childbearing and childrearing, nevertheless, are 
still major factors causing some women to interrupt and others to 
curtail their careers, even though the participation rate increased 
from 12 percent in 1950 to 30 percent in 1972 among women with 
children under 6. 

Table S.4 Labor Force Participation Rates of Women Ever Mar* 
ried (and Women Married, Husband Present) 16 to 59 Years Old, 
by Number and Ages of Own Children and Age of Woman: 
United States, 1970 



Number and atces of own 
children under 18 years old 


Total, 
16-59 
years 
old 




Age 


of woman 




20-24 
years 


25-29 
years 


30-34 
years 


1 

35-39 
years 


40-44 
years 






47.2 


48 .7 


41.1 


42.0 


47.1 


51.1 




57a 


71.1 


72.4 


66.7 


64 .2 


62.4 






64.8 


(NA) 


(NA) 


72.2 


68.7 


65.3 


1 




46.9 


38.6 


43.0 


51.7 


56 .6 


55.7 






53*6 


36.3 


60 .0 


61.5 


60 .4 


57.1 






36.9 


38.1 


38.2 


38 .4 


37.9 


37.0 






48.2 


52.0 


50.0 


45.8 


42.4 


(NA) 






32.4 


34.5 


31.6 


31.9 


32.5 


(NA) 


2 




40*9 


29.0 


33 .4 


42.1 


48.6 


48.4 






50 *3 


51.2 


51.4 


52.6 


53 .6 


51.0 






29*9 


28.6 


29 .9 


30.8 


31.8 


31.6 






36*5 


40.1 


37.8 


35.5 


34.1 


(NA) 






25*4 


26.2 


24.5 


25.0 


27.9 


(NA) 


3 




35.7 


20. 2 


28.2 


34.5 


39.5 


39.8 






46.6 


44.4 


46.5 


48.7 


48. Q 


46 .0 






27.4 


25.7 


26.1 


2 / 


28.7 


28.5 






32.8 


34.6 


34.8 


33.2 


32.3 


(NA) 






22.5 


24.3 


2.« .6 


21.3 


21.8 


(NA) 




Wanen married > husband 


















43.6 


52.3 


38.0 


38.8 


43.8 


47.9 



NA Not available. 



Sources U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Populstlon . Vol. II 
6A, Employment Status and Work Experience! table 13. 
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Table 5,4 shows that rates of working mothers and working 
wives are relatively low at ages 25 to 34, when the burden of 
childbearing and childrearing is greatest. The same table reveals that 
in 1970 labor force participation was negatively related to the 
number of children and positively related to the age of children in 
the home. Women were by far the least Hkcly to work outside the 
home if they had children under 3 years old. 

A report entitled Child Care Arrangements of Working 
Mothers in the United States was based on a survey conducted in 
1965 for the U,S, Children's Bureau and the U.S. Women's Bureau 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (Low and Spindler, 1968). The 
study covered the 12.3 million children under 14 years of age 
whose 6.3 million mothers had worked 27 weeks or more in 1964. 
The results showed that 10 percent of the children were cared for 
outside the home or extended family-7 percent in family day care 
by a nonrelative and 3 percent in group care by a nonrelative. Thus, 
for 90 percent of the children under 14 years of age, the care they 
received was given in their own home or by a relative outside the 
home. 

Another approach in presenting the results shows that nearly 
half (45 percent) of the children were cared for in their home: The 
father was the caretaker for 15 percent; another relative (often an 
older child or grandparent) for 21 percent; and a nonrelative for 9 
percent, with half being in charge of other household duties in the 
child's home. Approximately 16 percent were cared for in the home 
of someone else-about half by relatives and half by nonrelatives- 
and 3 percent receiveo group care by a nonrelative. Another 13 
percent were looked after by their mother while she worked, 15 
percent required no care because their mother worked only while 
they were at school, and 8 t^ercent looked after themselves while 
their mother worked. Since the study was made (1965), consider- 
able expansion has occurred in the enrollment of children in 
supervised nursery schools, as indicated in the section of chapter III 
on ''School enrollment," but more recent information on custodial 
day care of children is not available. 

In March 1973, 26.2 million children under 18 years old in the 
United States had working mothers (BLS, 1973a, table 1). This 
represented an increase of 0.6 milHon children of working mothers 
since March 1970, whereas the total number of children under 18 
had dropped by l.S million in this period because of the decline in 
fertiUty. Consequently, the proportion of all children under 18 
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whose mother was in the labor force rose from 39 percent in 1 970 
to 41 percent in 1973. Again, because of the decline in fertility, the 
average age of children under 1 8 had risen somewhat in the 3-year 
period. 

No-worker and multiple-worker families In 1970, 45 percent 
of all families in the United States had one person in the labor 
force, 1 2 percent had no workers, and the remaining 43 percent had 
two or more. The largest proportion of families with no persons in 
the labor force was 24 percent for two-person families. Families of 
this size represented a particulariy large proportion of families 
consisting of elderiy couples, with both the husband and wife no 
longer working. As size of family increased, the median number of 
persons in the labor force increased, because the larger families had 
more human resources from which to draw workers. Families with 
female heads tended to have a smaller number of labor force 
participants because of such reasons as the absence of a husband as 
a worker and the large proportion with young children in the home 
who needed care. 

The trend toward increased labor force participation by 
women was the chief reason for the increase during recent years in 
the proportion of families with multiple workers. Such families 
accounted for 55 percent (21.3 million) of all families headed by 
married men in March 1972, whereas 10 years eariier, multiple 
worker families constituted only 45 percent (16.1 million) of the 
husband-wife families with the head in the labor force. 

Worker rates and education -While young adults are attaining 
their education, their labor force participation rates tend to be low, 
but after they have completed their schooling, their worker rates 
tend to be high if they have at least completed a high school 
education. Thus, the 1970 census showed that among the 15 
million persons 1 6 to 39 years old who were enrolled in school on 
either a part-time or full-time basis in 1970, 5.9 million, or 40 
percent, were labor force participants; by contrast, the labor force 
participation rate was 70 percent for persons in the same age range 
who were not enrolled in school. 

The positive relationship between educational attainment and 
worker rates in 1970 is reflected in the fact that 61 percent of the 
labor force were high school graduates, as compared with only 53 
percent of the entire population 16 years and over and 41 percent 
of persons not in the labor force. Fifty-nine percent of the male 
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labor force and 65 i^ercent of the female labor force were high 
school graduates. Among male college graduates at or near the peak 
of their employment (45 to 54 years old) in 1970, only 2 percent 
were not in the labor force; among men of similar age who were not 
high school graduates, the corresponding figure was 1 1 percent. The 
difference is in the same direction for women 45 to 54 years old: 
33 percent of the college graduates were not in the labor force, as 
compared with 53 percent of the women who were not high school 
graduates. 

Worker rates and residence-The proportion of men 16 years 
old and over in 1970 who were in the labor force was lowest for 
those residing in rural-nonfami areas (about 73 percent), where 
many of the retired, the disabled, and the institutionalized tend to 
be concentrated. Among women lo years old and over, the labor 
force participation rate was lowest in rural-farm areas, with only 30 
percent of all women participating in the labor force. Women in 
rural-farm areas often lack opportunities for work outside the home 
within a reasonable commuting distance. At the same time, only 2 
percent of the rural-farm men were reported as looking for work in 
1970. Probably many of the men on farms who want to find a new 
place to work move to a nonfarm area. Among adult farm residents, 
underemployment-being employed for only a part of the year, for 
a part of the week, or at relatively unproductive work-is often 
more serious than unemployment. 

Reasons for not working-In 1972, the great majority of men 
16 years old and over (80 percent) were in the labor force, and all 
but 5 percent of the male labor force were employed (Labor, 1973, 
table A-1). For women the corresponding figures were 44 percent in 
the labor force and all but 7 percent of the female labor force 
employed. The remaining 20 percent of the men and 56 percent of 
the women 16 and over were not in labor force. 

In 1972, 5 percent of the men and 8 percent of the women 
who had worked at some time during the precc Ing year had left 
their last job ior one reason or another. The main reasons are 
presented in table 5.5. Women were more likely than men to give 
their home responsibilities as the reason, whereas men were more 
likely to be entering retirement. A smaller proportion of white 
persons than of other persons stated that they had left their last job 
because of economic reasons, especially the ending of a seasonal 
job. 
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Table 5.5 Percent Distribution of Persons Not in the Labor Force 
Who Stopped Working During Previous 12 Months, by Reason 
for Leaving Last Job, and by Race and Sex: United States, 
Annual Averages for 1972 and 1967 



Reason tiir leaving 
last Job 


Total 


1972 hy sex 


1972 by race 


1972 


1967 


Male 


Female 


White 


Other 




100.0 


100 .0 


100 .0 


100.0 


100 .0 


100 .0 


School^ home responsibilities... 


16.8 


49.2 


41 .0 


50.1 


47.5 


41.3 




9.1 


9.5 


10.7 


8.2 


8.6 


12.7 




8.1 


5.3 


14.5 


4.4 


8.6 


4.4 




19.3 


17.1 


17.1 


20.6 


18.6 


24.4 




8.6 


9.2 


8.6 


8.5 


8.0 


12.7 




4.9 


3.3 


4.2 


5.3 


4.8 


5.9 




5.8 


4.6 


4.2 


6.8 


5.8 


5.9 




16.7 


18.9 


16.8 


16.7 


16.7 


17.3 



•SDurcc: V.a, Di'pnrfmpnt of Labor, 1973 Mnnpower Report of tli»} Prealdent , 
table A-9. 



Occupation 

The expansion and development of the U.S. economy have 
generated much greater growth in some occupations than in others 
and, despite increasing total employment, some occupations have 
declined in importance. Patterns of occupational change between 
1900 and I960 involved a shift from agricultural to nonagricultural 
employment, the movement from less skilled to more skilled 
manual labor, the decline in private household service, and the rise 
in nondomestic service occupations (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1971, p. 
181). Most of these general patterns of change continued during the 
1960's. 

Changes in composition by occupation group-Between 1960 
and 1970, the employed population 14 years old and over increased 
20 percent (table 5.6). Thus, if the percentage increase for an 
occupation group was greater than 20, that occupation was 
growing, not only in absolute numbers but also in its proportionate 
share of the employed population. If the percentage change was less 
than 20, that occupation was contracting in its share of employ- 
ment, even though it may have included more employed persons in 
1970 than it did in 1960. Expansion at a rate considerably above 
the percentage increase for the employed as a whole was recorded 
for three occupation groups-professional, technical, and kindred 
workers, 55 percent; clerical and kindred workers, 43 percent; and 
service workers, except private household, 40 percent. 
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Table 5.6 Employed Population 14 Years Old and Over, by 
Major Occupation Group: United States, 1970 and 1960 



Major occupation ^roup 


Number 
(thous.) 


Percent 


Percent 
change, 


VMi) 


1960 


1970 


I960 


1960- 
1970 


Total umployed, l\ yearn old 


77,309 


64,639 


100 .0 


100 .0 


19.6 


White-L'ollar workers: 

Professional, techtiioal, and 

Manntcfrs and administratorw, 
Clerical and kindred workers. 


10,831 

6,139 
5,267 
13,035 


6,986 

5,626 
4,637 
9,126 


14.0 

7 .9 
6.8 
16.9 


10.8 

8.7 
7.2 
14.1 


55.0 

9.1 
13.6 
42.8 


Blut'-collur Workers; 

Craft smun and kindred workers... 
Operatives, except transport.... 
Transport equipment operatives.. 
Laborers, except farm 


9,996 
9,816 
2,766 
3,213 


8,945 
8,822 
2,526 
3,322 


12.9 
12.7 
3.6 
4.2 


13.8 
13.6 
3.9 
5.1 


11 .8 
11.3 
9.5 
-3.3 


Kann workers: 
Karm laborers and farm foremen.. 


1,343 
924 


2,507 
1,486 


1.7 
1.2 


3.9 
2.3 


-4«.4 
-37.8 


Service workers: 

Service workers, except private 


8,065 
1,089 


5,754 
1,718 


10.4 
1.4 


8.9 
2.7 


40.2 
-36 .6 




4,824 


3,184 


6.2 


4.9 


51.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Vol. I, 
r.S. Summary, table 221. 



The remaining occupational categories were expanding more 
slowly or were contracting over the ID-year period. The category, 
craftsmen and kindred workers, acquired a million (net) new 
members between I960 and 1970, but the proportional increase 
(12 percent) was less than its proportionate share of new workers. 
The following occupations grew less than average but in 1970 were 
almost as large a part of the total as in I960: salesworkcrs; 
operatives, except transport; transport equipment operatives; and 
managers and administrators, except farm. 

The remaining four occupational categories had an absolute as 
well as a proportional decrease in the number of workers. Three of 
these occupational groups-farm laborers and farm foremen, private 
household workers, and farmers and farm managers- we re quite 
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small (only around a million each in 1970), so that the large size of 
their percentage decreases had little effect on the growth of 
employed workers in general. 

Occupations of men and women-ln 1970 more men were 
employed as craftsmen and kindred workers than were men in any 
of the' other major groups (table 5.7). Over one-fifth of the 48 
million employed men 16 years old and over were m this group, 
which includes some of the most skilled of the blue-collar workers. 
Each of two categories- professional, technical, and kindred 
workers and operatives, except transport-had 14 percent of the 
employed men. Over 1 1 percent of all male workers were nonfarm 
managers and administrators. 

About 35 percent of the 29 million employed women were 
clerical and kindred workers. Also, a large proportion (17 percent) 
of the employed women were service workers, except pnvate 
household. Percentages for professional, technical, and kindred 
workers and operatives, except transport, were 16 percent and 14 

Table 5.7 Percent Distribution of the Employed Population 16 
Years Old and Over, by Mi^or Occupation Group, Sex, Race, and 
Spanish Heritage: United States, 1970 



Total 



Neicro 



V««».il «>n|>l'»y«'iJ, Hi yiMi'> 
and nvi'T 



klndrncl ikorher!* 

!H;m:»iffrK md irtminl!»tr.itorH, fxtept 

far* 

Snl»'Ji»«>rKurM 

t'U'r>€'»l and Klndri'd worker?* 



lUue-eollar wf.rKer»i 

CriiftM«»'n :ind k I ml ml workers •• 
♦operative?*, cRccpt transporttt- 
Trim.iport equipment operitlveHt 
taborerM. excopt farm 



Male, 
percent 



100, n 



M.J 

H.9 
7.*i I 



\ enale , 
perci'iit 



lixi.o 



Percent 
of 
tOt:il 
male 



Percent 
of 
total 

ft>mule 



lH*r!«ona of 
Spnnliih httrltuc* 



K'rcent 
of 
totul 
male 



H,5 , 



n.4| 



IVrctfnt 
of 
total 
feKHle 



y,\m »f)rkerm 

Kamer!* «nd farm nanaKern.. 
Kana l.iborers .iiul fam f«>re 



eht 



service worker!*! 

Servit-e workerM, except private 

hoUMeholH 

I»rivat»* househol'l workers... • 



a. 'J 





J. 5 


M.'.2 1 


J. 5 


2.1 






4.6 1 


2. J 


2.3 




2.5 


:i.9 1 


2.7 


2.H 


i 


9.0 


H.M 


4.0 


2.9 


l.H 


B.l 


9.1 


a. 7 


4.1 


i:»,*» 


12.2 


1J.3 


D.5 


Ti.H 


• 


14. J 


10.(1 


4.4 


2.M 


1.0 


20 .J 


17.4 


6.1 


4.tf 




2.7 


7.8 


l.n 


1.1 




17.7 


22.6 


12.9 


12.0 


ib.ti 


IB. j 


17.6 


D.tf 


J.H 




49.2 


D3.2 


4.9 





«..«,•>.., l-.S. m,r,.,,n .M th- CV„»us, ...v,, r....... P.,..uUtl.,n. V„l. 1. V.S. Sun^..ry , 



c Z23. 
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percent, respectively. Women were more highly concentrated in 
white-collar occupations than men, with the four component 
groups containing 62 percent of the employed women but only 40 
percent of the men. 

ihe greatly increased participation of women in the labor 
♦cice was discussed earlier in this chapter. Census Bureau statistics 
show the following proportions of female workers in the several 
major occupational groups in 1970. Women were particularly 
concentrated (in comparison with men) in three major occupational 
groups: private household workers (97 percent female), clerical and 
kindred workers (74 percent female), and service workers, except 
pnvate household (56 percent female). Women workers tended to 
be underrepresented in five classes of occupations: managers and 
administrators, except farm (17 percent female), farm laborers and 
farm foremen ( 1 6 percent female), laborers, except farm (8 percent 
female), and farmers and farm managers, craftsmen and kindred 
workere, and transport equipment operatives (all 5 percent female). 
In the remaining occupational groups, women tended to constitute 
about the same proportion as in total employment. 

Comparisons by race and Spanish heritage-In 1970 Negro 
men constituted 9 percent of all employed men 16 years old and 
over (table 5.7). If this standard is used for the major occupational 
groups, Negro men were clearly underrepresented in three of the 
four white-collar occupations and in the category, farmers and farm 
managers. On the other hand, Negro men were substantially 
overrepresented in the two classes of operatives, farm and nonfarm 
labor, service work, and private household work. Although only 
four-tenths of I percent of the Negro males were employed in 
private household work, they constituted almost half of all male 
workers in this occupational group. 

Negro women represented 1 1 percent of all employed women 
in 1970. Occupations in which Negro women were disproportion- 
ately underrepresented included managerial, sales, and clerical jobs- 
they were notably overrepresented in farm and nonfarm labor, and 
in private household and other service work. 

Persons of Spanish heritage represented much smaller propor- 
tions of total employment than Negroes-4 percent for men of 
Spanish heritage and 3 percent for women. However, although both 
sexes were generally underrepresented in the white-collar occupa- 
tions, the proportion of persons of Spanish heritage who were 
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employed in tliese jobs was greater than that of Negroes. Both men 
and women of Spanisli lierltage were particularly underrepresented 
in the category, farmer and farm managers, and overrepresented 
among farm laborers and farm foremen. 

Age composition and occupation- Laborers, except farm, com- 
prised the youngest age group of the 1 2 occupation categories, with 
a median age of 35 years. Men constituted 92 percent of all persons 
in this category. Approximately 634,000 persons, or 19 percent of 
this group, were under 20 years of age. Persons in the group of 
clerical and kindred workers had the second lowest median age of 
the occupational categories, 36 years. Women constituted almost 
three-fourths of the clerical workers and had a median age of 35 
years; this category contained the largest number of persons under 
20 years of a^e, with over 1.3 million persons. 

Farmers and farm managers had the highest median age, 51 
years. This relatively high median age is directly related to the sharp 
decline in farm employment. Comparatively few young men are 
entering agricultural occupations, so that those who remain tend to 
be older men. Private household workers also had a relatively high 
median age, 49 years. 

In generaK younger workers tend to be concentrated in new 
and expanding occupations (for example, professional occupations 
in 1970), occupations which offer training and experience that are 
prerequisites to other occupations (for example, clerical, sales, and 
operative jobs are often steppingstones to managerial and craft 
occupations), and occupations which are physically demanding 
(laborers). In contrast, there is a tendency for older workers to be 
employed in occupations that are declining (farmers and farm 
managers and private household workers) and occupations into 
which one is advanced after many years of service or training 
(Bogue, 1959b, pp. 501-02). 

Education and occupation -In 1970, the median educational 
attainment for all men aged 16 'ind over in the experienced civilian 
labor force (the currently employed as well as the unemployed who 
had worked in the past) was 12.3 years of school completed. Most 
of the professional*technical occupations require extensive aca- 
demic training, a requirement reflected in a median of over 4 years 
of college (over 16 years of school) for male workers in these 
occupations (Census, 1970, II-7A, table 5). The next highest 
median number of school years completed for men was 119 by 
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managers and administrators, except farm. Farm laborers and farm 
foremen had the h)west median education of all the major 
occupations, with 8.9 years of school completed. Medians for other 
groups ranged from 9.3 years for private household workers to 1 2.7 
years for salesworkers. 

The levels of educational attainment for women in the various 
occupations were similar to those for men. The median for all 
females aged 16 and over in the experienced civilian labor force was 
12.4 years of school completed. Women who were professional, 
technical, and kindred workers had a median of 16.1 years of 
school completed, and private household workers had the lowest 
median, 9.0 years. Medians of other groups ranged from 9.5 years 
for faiiii laborers and farm foremen to 12.6 years for managers and 
administrators, except farm. 

Earnings and occupation -The median income from earnings 
only for the male experienced civilian labor force 16 years old and 
over who worked year-round (50 to 52 weeks) in 1969 was $8,500. 
Tlie two best paid occupation groups, with median earnings of more 
than $3,000 above the median for all male workers, were the 
categories, professional, technical, and kindred workers, with 
$11,800, and managers and administrators, except farm, with 
$1 1,700. Nevertheless, not all of the higher paying jobs for men 
were in the professional or managerial groups. Although the median 
earnings for salesworkers was $9,500, over one-half million sales- 
men earned 515,000 or more in 1969. Craftsmen, with a median of 
$8,700, came closest to being typical of all male workers in earning 
power. Clerical workers, operatives, nondomestic service workers, 
laborers, and farmers had median earnings below the median for all 
male workers. Private household work had the lowest median of all 
occupation groups; its median of $3,100 for a year's work was 
$5,400 below that for all men. Moreover, the median of the best 
paid cj«t*»gory, professional and technical workers, was almost four 
times the median of this lowest group. 

On the average, women cam considerably less than men in 
each occupational group. However, wide differences in typical 
earnings are also found among women in the several occupational 
categories. The median earnings for the female experienced civilian 
labor force 16 years old and over who worked year-round in 1969 
was $4,700. As was true for males, females working in professional 
occupations had the highest median earnings ($6,900), and those in 
private household jobs had the lowest median earnings ($1,500). 
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The range between these two medians was even greater than that 
for males, with the professional workers earning almost five times as 
much as private household workers. Among these year-round 
workers the differences in earnings reflect not only widely different 
amounts of training and skill but also unequal average numbers of 
hours worked per week. 

The number of women employed as registered nurses had an 
above-average increase between I960 and 1970 (47 percent), and 
their median earnings also increased sharply, being 76 percent 
higher in 1969 ($5,600) than in 1959 ($3,200). By contrast, the 
number of childcare workers in private households decreased by 30 
percent between I960 and 1970, and their very low median 
earnings increased during that period by only 23 percent, or from 
$546 to $671. This rate of increase was only about one-third the 62 
percent increase for all women with earnings. These two illustra- 
tions demonstrate that the patterns of change in number of female 
earners and in their earnings have varied widely during the I960's. 
(The figures in this paragraph are from Census, 1970, II-7A, tables I 
and 16: and Census, I960, II-7A, lable 29.). 

Industry 

1970 industrial structure-The data presented in table 5.8 
show that, as of 1970, the largest single industry group was 



Table 5.8 Employed Population 16 Years Old and Over by Major 
Industry Group, WiUi Percent of the Employed Who Were 
Females: Ut ited States, 1970 





Numb 


ercent 


Percent 


Major Industry group 


(thouc. ^ 


female 


Totsl eMployadf 16 years old and over**** 


76,554 


100*0 


37.8 




2^840 


3*7 


11*2 




631 


*8 


« ,n 




4,572 


6.0 


5.8 




I3iaj7 


25«9 


28.6 


Transportation^ coanunlcatlons, and other 










5,186 


6*8 


21.5 




15,373 


20*1 






3,81A 


5*0 


49.8 




2,395 


3,1 


28.2 




3,537 


4.6 


71.3 




631 


*8 


35.6 




13,511 


17.6 


63.3 




4,202 


5.5 


30.5 



Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population * Vol* I, 
V.S* Suimmry . table 236. 
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manutacturing; over one-fourth of the employed population 16 
years old and over, or 19.8 million workers, were engaged in thi 
tabrieation of goods. Only a little smaller than the manufacturing 
force were the 15.4 million workers who were engaged in wholesale 
and retail trade, accounting for 20 percent of total employment. 

Professional and related services was the third largest industry; 
it occupied 13.5 million, or 18 p Tcent, of the employed popula- 
tion. Ranked after these three industries were the following six 
major industries, each of whivh employed from 7 percent down to 
4 percent of the work force: transportation, communications, and 
other public utihties; construction; public administration; finance, 
insurance, and real estate; personal services; and agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries. The remaining three classes of industry, 
although of importance to the economy, offered employment to a 
comparatively small fraction of workers. Only 3 percent of 
employed persons were engaged in business and repair services, and 
only 1 percent each in mining and in entertainment and recreational 
services. 

Changes in industrial composition-The changes that took 
place between 1960 and 1970 were largely continuations, with 
some modifications, of changes that had occurred in previous 
decades of the 20th century. The salient long-term industrial trends 
were the rise in the proportion of workers employed in services and 
the decline in the proportion gainfully occupied in agriculture. 
Table 5.9 shows that although employment in all industries 
increased by 20 percent between 1960 and 1970, employment in 
the two primary industries of agriculture, forestry, and fisheries and 
of mining decreased by 38 percent and 8 percent, respectively- In 
1970, only 4 percent of the workers were engaged in agriculture. 

In contrast, the service industries, except for personal services, 
had substantial increases in employment during the decade: 66 
percent for professional and related services, 40 percent for business 
and repair services, and 18 percent for entertainment and recreation 
services. The personal service industry, however, had the second 
largest decrease in employment after that for agriculture, with a 
decline of 15 percent. This decline was due primarily to a 
37-perrent drop of employment in the largest component of 
personal services, namely, private household service (housekeeping, 
maid service, etc.). Excluding employment in private households, 
•Personal services had a small increase of 7 percent. 
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Table 5.9 Employed Population 14 Years Old and Over, by 
Major Industry Group: United States, 1970 and 1960 





Number 


Percent change, 




(thousands ) 
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Major IndUHtry group 
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Total 1 
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T<^f^a1 omtilnvfaH 14 voartt old 










37.8 




77,309 


64,639 


19.6 


10.7 
















2,700 


4,349 


-37.9 


-38.7 


-30.8 




605 


654 


-7.6 


-10.6 


51.7 




•!,219 


3,816 


10.6 


8.3 


64.7 




18,880 


17,514 


7.8 


3.5 


20.7 


Tt*nn ann t*t^ a f 4 nn i* ttn*niin lons ^ 














4,906 


4,458 


10.0 


4.4 


37.0 




14,613 


11,793 


23.9 


17.4 


34.9 


Finance, InHurancc^ und real 














3,652 


2,695 


35.5 


25.4 


47.5 




2,253 


1,607 


40.2 


28.2 


84.9 




3,294 


3,862 


-14.7 


-12.2 


-15.7 


Entertainment and recreation 














591 


503 


17,5 


10.4 


33.2 


Profcsrtlonal and related services**** 


12,780 


7,695 


66.1 


54.3 


73.9 




4,056 


3,086 


31.5 


26.2 


45.3 




4,760 


2,608 


82.5 


73.5 


96.5 



Sourre! U.S* Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol* I, 
U.S* Summary , tnhle 235* 



The finance, insurance, and real estate industry increased 36 
percent in employment, and the public administration industry 
increased 32 percent. Within the public administration industry, 
employment in the Federal Government grew by 22 percent, while 
in the State and local government field (including office managers 
and clerical workers), employment grew by 41 percent, or by 
almost twice as much. 

Distribution of men and women by industry-In 1970 about 
one-half of the industry groups-agriculture, mining, construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, and business and repair services-had 
a distinctly small proportion of women (table 5.8). Well above- 
average concentrations of female workers were found in finance, 
personal services, and professional services. A comparison of the 
proportional change between 1960 and 1970 for male and female 
workers (table 5.9) shows that the employment of women increased 
at a much greater rate than the employment of meki in every 
industry for which there was any increase in the number of 
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employed wotiKMi. The number of workers engaged in agriculture 
declined over Ihe tieaule. but the decrease for females was smaller 
than that for males. The only other industry in which females 
decreased in number during the '960's was personal services; in this 
industry, the rate of decrease fo. female work.*rs was greater than 
that for mule workers. Thus, .:he decade from \960 to 1970 
witnessed a substantial increase in the ratio of females to males in 
all major industry groups except personal services. 

Comparisons by race and Spanish heritage-In the nonagricul- 
tural industries, the race differential is much smaller than the sex 
differential (tuble 5.10). Also, the race differential is considerably 
smaller by industry than by occupation. Nevertheless, thenj are 
some significant differentials between industries which might have 
an indirect occupational basis. 



Table S.IO Percent Distribution of the Employed Population 16 
Yean Old and Over, by Major Industry Group, Sex, Race, and 
Spanish Heritage: United States, 1970 
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iiufft r.S. Hut* ni '>r tUn 'cnsit-s, 197 nsnx nf p<M*uUttim , Vol. I, U.S. Summirv . 

t itilf 2:t<i. 



In 1970, disproportionately few Negro males were employed 
in mining; finance, insurance, and real estate; and wholesale and 
retail trade; and disproportionately many worked in personal 
services and public administration. Negro females were not as 
equally distributed among industries as Negro males; above-average 
concentrations of Negro females were found in the personal service, 
public administration, and agrlcuUure industries. Almost three 
times as many Negro female workers were engaged in personal 
services as would be expected by the proportion which they 
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represented of total female employment. Negro females in profes- 
sional and related services (43 percent of whom were teachers 
below the college level) were found in almost the same proportion 
as that for employment in all industries (Census, 1970, II-7C, table 
2). The remaining industries employed disproportionately fewer 
Negro females. 

Both males and females of Spanish heritage were fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the array of major industries. Males of 
Spanish heritage were overrepresented in personal services and 
agriculture and underrepresented in finance and professional serv- 
ices. Above-average proportions of Spanish females were engaged 
in agriculture, and below-average proportions were employed in 
construction and professional services. 

Age and industry- Among employed males 16 years old and 
ovci, those in entertainment services and trade had the lowest 
median age, 37.2 years in both industries. Males engaged in 
agriculture had the highest med! n age, 46.1 years. 

Women averaged I ye^ir younger than men for all employed 
workers (39.2 years for women versus 40.2 years for men). The 
lowest median age, 33.2 years, was for women in transportation, 
communications, and other public utilities. Over one-fifth of the 
women in this category were telephone operators. On the other end 
of the scale, median ages for women employed in agriculture and 
personal services were 42.1 years and 45.1 years, respectively. 
Hence, the median age range for women was considerably wider 
than that for men. 

Educational attainment and industry- Among all males 16 
years old and over in the experienced civilian labor force, the 
median number of school years completed was 12.3, with 58 
percent having completed 4 years of high school or more. Males in 
the agriculture, forestry, and fisheries industry group had the lowest 
median number ol school years completed, 10.1 years. Those in 
professional and related services had a median of 16.3 years, the 
highest median for the 1 2 industrial groups. Over four-fifths of the 
males in this industry group had coi .pleted 4 years of high school 
or more, and over half had completed at least 4 years of college. 

For all females 16 years old and over in the experienced 
civilian labor force, the median number of school years completed 
was 12.4 years; almost two-thirds of the females had completed 4 
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years of high school or more, and one-tenth had completed 4 years 
of college or more. The range of average school years completed by 
women was much narrower than that for men. The lowest level of 
educational attainment was for those in personal services (beauty 
shops, commercial cleaning shops, etc.), with a media.n of 10.7 
years of school completed: 37 percent of the women In this 
industry had completed 4 years of high school or more. In contrast, 
the highest median number of school years completed (12.9 years) 
was by women in professional and related services (largely 
educational and health services). Nearly four-fifths of these women 
had completed 4 years of high school or more, and 29 percent had 
completed 4 years of college or more. 

Earnings and industry-Males 16 years old and over In the 
experienced civilian labor force who worked year-round had median 
earnings of $8,500 in 1 969 (table 5. 1 1 ). Males employed in finance, 
Insurance, and real estate had the highest earnings of those in any 
major industry, with a median of $9,900. Ranked closely behind 
were males engaged in professional services and public administra- 

Table 5.1 1 Median Earnings in 1969 of Yea^Round Workers in 
the Experienced Civilian Labor Force 16 Years Old and Over 
W^th Earnings, by Mj^jor Industry Group and Sex: United States. 



Major Industry group 



Median 
earnlnsa in 1969 
(dollars ) 



Male 



Fena le 



Feaale 
aa 

percent 
of male 
•arnlnga 



^perlenced civilian Ubor force 
16 years old and over 



Ain*lculturo, forestry, and fisheries 

MlninR 

Construction ♦ 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, coomunications, and other 

public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real* estate *. 

Business and repair services ««« 

Personal services 

Entertainment and recreation services 

Professional and related services 

t^blic sftninistration 



8,517 


4,715 


55.4 


4,893 


3,155 


64.5 


8,71ft 


5,945 


68 «2 


8,660 


5,460 


63.0 


8,796 


4,905 


55.8 


8,949 


5,728 


64.0 


7,855 


3,877 


49«4 


9,914 


4,983 


50.3 


8,149 


5,067 


62«2 


6,374 


2,611 


4: .0 


7,443 


4,367 


58.7 


9,190 


5,050 


55«0 


9,002 


6,169 


68*5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cen«u«, 1970 Cen«u« of PopuUtlon . Vol. I, 
U.S. Suiary, tables 240 and 241. ~ 
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tion who earned $^).:00 and $9,000, respectively; a subsiantial 
proportion of tiiesc mci\ worked in schools, hospitals, and 
government offices. Males working in the trade, entertainment, and 
personal service industries had earnings below the average for all 
male workers, while those in agriculture had the lowest median 
earnings of all industries (S4,900). 

In each industry group, as was true for occupation, females 
who worked y- »r-round earned a great deal less than men who 
likewise worked year-round. The median earnings of $4,700 for 
female workers in all industries was only 55 percent of that for males 
(table 5.1 1). Male and female earnings had the greatest convergence 
in public administration, where a large proportion of the employees 
are accountants, bookkeepers, and postal or government clerical 
workers; here, female earnings averaged 69 percent of male 
earnings. The industry which showed the greatest divergence was 
personal services in which female earnings amounted to only 41 
percent of male earnings. Accordingly, women in public administra- 
tion had the higliest median earnings ($6,200), and those in 
personal services, the lowest median earnings ($2,600). 



Income 

The amount of income received by working adults is, in one 
sense, the ultimate consequence of the person's educational 
background, e mployment opportunities, choice of occupation and 
residential location, personal effort, and many other related factors. 
For adults who do not work, the income they receive is generally 
the consequence of earlier saving and investment or of benefits 
provided through public legislation or private charity. The principal 
meaning of income in the present context, however, relates to 
personal and family well-being, in the sense of the ability of persons 
and families to meet their material needs. Differences in the amount 
of income received during recent years from various sources by 
various groups within the population A the United States will be 
the main focus of this section. 

Statistics on income shown in the decennial census reports are 
for money received during the calendar year before the census. 
These statistics do not extend to nonmoney income, an important 
and growing component of income in the United States. Most of 
the data presented here are in terms of family income, that is, the 
combined income of all family members 14 years old and over. 
Median family income divides families into two groups, one-half 
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Table 5. 1 2 Income of Families by Selected Ages of Head, and 
Income of Persons 14 Yeais Old and Over by Sex: United States, 





Income of families 


Income of 


Money income In 1972 
(survey of March 1973^ 
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persons 
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lies 


25-34 
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100.0 
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7.3 


100.0 
1.2 
4.5 
7.2 
9.7 
19.2 
33.3 
21.9 
3.2 


100.0 

1.1 

2.9 
5.2 
6.3 
13.1 
26.3 
32.2 
12.9 


100.0 
1.2 
14.1 
24.7 
16.2 
17.0 
12.4 
8.9 
3.5 


100.0 
8.9 
13.9 
12.2 
12.1 
18.2 
20.9 
10.2 
3.4 


100.0 
22.9 
31.5 
18.5 
12.6 
9.6 
4.0 
.8 
.3 




11, 116 
12,625 


11,161 
11,699 


14,056 
15,690 


5,968 
8,356 


7,450 
8,635 


2,599 
3,577 


Head (personal year-round 
full-time worker; 
Percent of total heads 
(persona) excluding 


64.1 
13,521 
15,183 


73.7 
12,504 
13,237 


76.3 
15,611 
17,276 


12.5 
10,694 
13,816 


57.4 
10,538 
11,797 


30.7 
6,053 
6,526 



*F««llle« with no income are Included in the catogopy "under $1,000." 



Source: f.S. Bureau of the CenBU«, O irrent Population Report.. "Mon.y In- 
come in 1972 of Kami lie. and Persons IrV the United States," Series P-60, 
No. 87, tables 3 and 5. 

having more income and the other having less income than the 
median. "Earnings" constitute wages and salary and also self-em- 
ployment income. "Unearned income" includes various forms of 
transfer and property income. Distributions of the income of 
fanilies and persons in the United States, presented in table 5.12, 
are derived from an annual survey conduced in March 1973 
covering income for the preceding calendar year. 

Contributions of wives to family income-During the last two 
decades, median family income in the United States has moie than 
tripled. Even after accounting for the effects of inflation over this 
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period, the uveruge family income has doubled, with the increase 
occurring at a faster rate during the I950's than the I960's. The 
median family income rose from $5,660 in 1959 to $9,590 in 1969, 
an increase of 69 percent in the 10-year span. The residual increase 
in real purchasing power after adjusting for inflation was 35 
percent -a still substantial proportion for a period of one decade. 

Figure 5.3 Income in 1972 of Families, and of Pearsons 14 Years 
Old and Over by Sex: United States 

INCOME OF FAMILIES INCOME OF PEKS0N8 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Cunent nipulition Reports, "Money Income in 
1972 of Families and Persons in the United States," Series P-60, No. 87, tables 3 and S. 

One of the main reasons for the large increase in family 
income is the fact that more wives went to work to supplement the 
economic resources of their family. The 1970 census showed that, 
in husband-wife families, all but I percent of the husbands received 
income in 1969, and 57 percent of the wives received income, also. 
About one-half of the wives (47 percent) received their money as 
earnings. In 1959, 45 percent of the wives received money income 
and 36 percent were earners. Wives constituted more than four out 
of every five second workers in husband-wife families in 1969. They 
constituted almost 9 out of every 10 such workers where the 
husband was 25 to 44 years old (Census, 1970, II-8A, table I). 



ALL HfA04S-M 
fAMIUp VEAMOLO 
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Table 5. 1 3 Percent of Wives With Income and Median Income of 
Wives Witli Income by Income of Husband, for Husband-Wife 
Families in 1%9 and Married Couples in 19S9: United States 



Income uf hulband 



Percent of wlvea 
with incone 



1969 



1959 



Median income of 
wives with inco«e 
(dollars) 



1969 



1959 



Total, 



$l-$999 or loss.. 

$1^000-$1,999«... 

$2^000-$2^999«... 

$3^000-$3^999*«.. 

$4.000-$4,999,... 

$5,000.$5^999.... 

$6^000-$6,999.... 

$7^000-$7^999.... 

$8,000.$9,999.... 

$10^ 000 -$14, 999 

$15,000-$24.999.. 

$25^000 and over. 



57.3 

67.9 
69.8 
68.0 
65.1 
62.6 
60.8 
60.7 
59.6 
56.6 
50.8 
45.0 
43.0 



45.5 




2,618 

1,026 
1,323 
1,565 
1,908 
2,414 
2,840 
3,123 
3,234 
3,243 
3,049 
2,683 
2,585 



! 



1,424 

744 
864 

1,126 
1,595 
1,855 
1,925 
1,878 

1,739 

1,494 
1,489 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Poimlatlon, Vol. II, 
8A, Sources and Structure of Fawily Incoae , table 9; and 1960 Census of 
Population, Vol. II, AC, Sources and Structure of Faally Incowe, table 17. 



Incomes of both husbands and wives rose during the 1960*s, 
and the increase for the wives was at a faster rate but smaller in 
amount than that for the husbands (table 5.13). Husbands with 
income in husband-wife families in 1 969 had a median income of 
$7,992, and the wives with income had a median of $2,618, or 33 
percent as much as the husbands. For married couples in 1959, the 
corresponding figures were $4,873 for the husband and $1,424, or 
29 percent as much, for the wife. Thus, during the 1960*s, the 
median income of the husbands rose about 69 percent while that of 
the wives rose about 84 percent. 

Wives were more likely to receive income (mostly from 
earnings) if the income of the husband was below the median for all 
husbands. In fact, in both 1969 and 1959, the general pattern was 
for the proportion of wives with income to diminish as the income 
of the husband increased. These facts suggest that wives are more 
inclined to become earners as the need to have income to 
supplement that of the husband increases. 

In both 1969 and 1959, wives had the highest median income 
if the income of the husband was in the middle range. Many 
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husbands with low income have limited skills or ability; some are 
new worken, whereas others are poorly educated workers or retired 
persons. The wives of many of these persons likewise have 
limitations on their ability to earn or are retired. On the other hand, 
more of the husbands with relatively high incomes probably have 
wives who are quite capable of earning money at a job away from 
home. 

Table 5. 1 4 Selected Characteristics of the Chief Income Recipient 
in Husband-Wife Families: United States, 1970 
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X Snt upplicBhli*. 

Mnvlu'lcii the 1«hh than I pi>rcunt of faallleii report InK no Incnac In 1969. 



Smirrf r.S. Burrnu of thi- Cetiiuii, 1970 cVntut of Population , Vol. II, 4B, I^rtong by Faai ly 
niftraftt'riHt t c»» ttbl.* 14. 

Wives with more income than their husbands-A small propor- 
tion of white wives (7 percent) received more income than their 
husbands in 1969 (table 5.14). The proportion was somewhat 
higher for Negro wives (II percent) and wives of other races (10 
percent). Although the median income of all husbands who were 
chief income recipients was $8,455, the corresponding figure for 
husbands in families in which the wife was the chief income 
recipient was considerably smaller ($5,305). In most of the families 
(two-thirds) in which the wife received more money than the 
husband, the wife received a relatively small amount (under $3,000) 
more than the husband. Some of the wives with more income than 
their husbands were providing for the family while the husband was 
still attending school, was ill, was unemployed, or was retired. 
However, the proportion of wives with more income than their 
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husbands has risen from 5.7 percent in 1959 to 7.4 percent in 1969 
and may be expected to rise still higher in future years if 
em|. ment opportunities for women continue to improve and if 
husbanu5 accept this developing trend. 

Family income by occupation of husband-Thc amount of 
income contributed by secordary earners tends to be large in 
relation to total family income if the husband is in an occupation 
which provides relatively small earnings (table 5.15). Thus, 40 
percent or more of total family income in 1969 was contributed by 
secondary earners in families with heads in four nonfarm occupa- 
tion groups (clerical workers, operatives, service workers, and 
nonfarm laborers) and in the two farm occupation groups in which 
the head of the family had below-average income. Moreover, 60 
percent of all husband-wife families had secondary earners in 1969, 
but 62 to 66 percent of the families with the head employed as a 
clerical or service worker or as an operative (including factory 
workers) had secondary earners. These are types of work in which 
large numbers of women are employed and where young adults 
meet each other at work before they marry. By contrast, only 45 

Table S.IS Median Income in 1969 of Husband-Wife Families by 
Number of Earners, and Percent of Families With Two or More 
Eameis, by Major Occupation Group of Head: United States, 
1970 



Major occupation group of head 


Median 


Income of family 


Percent 
with 
2 or more 
earners 


Head 
only 
earner 

(dol.) 


2 or 
more 

earners 

(dol.) 


Ratio: 
2 or more 
Head only 


All husband-wife families with 














9,090 


12,226 




1*34 


59*7 


Professional 1 technical, and 














13 1 287 


14,899 




1.12 


58«0 


Managers and administrators i except 














13,097 


15,290 




1.17 


58.0 




10,921 


13,511 




1.24 


60.1 




8|817 


12,316 




1.40 


65.7 




9,015 


12,210 




1.35 


59.6 


Operatives, Including transport* • 


7,753 


10,947 




1.41 


61.8 




6,251 


9,265 




1.48 


60.3 




5,486 


7,919 




1.44 


44.6 




3,733 


5,930 




1.59 


57.0 


Service worker<t» Including private 














6,773 


10,408 




1.54 


63.6 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, '^^/O Census of Population . Vol. Hi 
8A, Sources and Structure of Family Income , tables 1 and 2. 
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percent of the farmers and fann managers had secondary earners, 
but many of the other farm family heads benefited from the output 
of their wives and/or children as unpaid family workers who 
obtained no outside earnings. 

Race of husband --Evidence that the gap persists between the 
incomes of white and Negro husband-wife families is presented in 
table S. 1 6. Although the absolute amount of the gap increased by 
$600 during the 1960's, the relative gap narrowed. Specifically, the 
median family income of Negro families was only 59 percent as 
large as the corresponding income of white families in 1959 but 
rose to 70 percent by 1969. The improvement of this ratio was 
greater among families with two or more earners than among those 
with one earner. In both 1969 and 1959 about 10 percent more 
Negro than white families had multiple (two or more) earners, and 
both racial groups experienced a 10-percentage point increase 
during the decade in the proportion of families with multiple 
earners. 



Table 5.16 Percent of Earners and Median Family Income by 
Number of Earners, for Husband*Wife Families With Earners, by 
Race of Head: United States, 1969 and 1959 





Nunber of earners 


and year 


Percent 
of earner! 


Median family Incoae 
(dollari) 


White 


Negro ^ 


White 


Negro* 


Ratio: 
Negro* 
White 




1969 
















All hU8band*wlfe 


fumi llei 


















100*0 


100.0 


11 » 072 


7,783 


.70 


1 






42.6 


33.4 


9,113 


5,546 


.61 


2 






44.3 


50.7 


11,691 


8,799 


.75 


3 






13.1 


15.9 


15,489 


11,513 


.74 




1959 
















All husband-wife 


famllx ^ 


















100«0 


100.0 


6,523 


3,832 


• 59 


1 






S2«8 


42.9 


5,784 


3,158 


.55 


2 






47.2 


57.1 


7,138 


4,562 


«64 



*A11 races other than white for 1959, about 92 percent of whoB were 
Negroes. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population . Vol. 11, 
8A, Sources and Structure of Family Incoae , table 1; and 1960 Census of 
Population , Vol. II, 4C, Sources and Structure of Faaily Incoae g table 1< 
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A small proportion of families reported no earners. This 
amounted to 7 percent of all husband-wife families in 1969 and 6 
percent in 1959 for both races. These families include newly 
matTied as well as elderly couples and families with income from 
welfare benefits or investments only. 

Age and education of husband- For husbands who were old 
enough to have completed their education (25 years old and over), 
the amount of family income in 1969 was positively correlated with 
amount of education for those in each age group (table 5 J 7). 
However, the peak family income occurred at an earlier age for 
husbands who had not fmished 4 or more years of college (35 to 54 
years) than for those who had done so (55 to 64 years). Moreover, 
the decline in family income as the husband advanced into old age 
(65 years and over) was at a lower rate as the amount of education 
increased. Median family incomes were about one-half as large for 
families with husbands in the oldest group as for those with 
husbands in the next to oldest group, with the decline somewhat 
less at the upper educational levels. Husbands 65 and over who had 
completed 4 years or more of college were more likely to have a 
larger proportion of their income from investments rather than 
from transfer payments (pensions, social security, etc.). 

The range of median family incomes among the age-by-educa- 
tion groups was very wide. The most extreme difference was that 
between families with husbands 55 to 64 years of age with 5 or 
more years of college ($21,593) and families with husbands 65 
years old and over with less than a full elementary school education 
($3,665). The high figure cited is nearly six times as large as the low 
figure. From age 25 to age 54, the husbands with a college degree 
had median family incomes about two to three times as large as 
those with a minimal education. 

In general, the higher the education of the husband, the more 
nearly the family income of Negroes equaled that of whites. The 
median family income of Negro husbands in 1969 ranged from 79 
percent of that for white husbands where the husband started but 
did not complete high school to 96 percent of that for white 
husbands where the husband had completed 5 or more years of 
college. 

Families with a female head-The discussion in this section has 
featured the incomes of husband-wife families which constitute six 
out of every seven families in the United States. Families with a 
female head comprise most of the remaining families. The propor- 
tion of all families that had a female head rcse from 8 to 9 percent 
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Table S. 1 7 Median Income in 1 969 of Husband-Wife Families, by 
Years of School Completed and Age of Head: United States. 
1970 



(tk^llurH) 



y».arji ii »ri .> 

liV II 


»l o.»mpl»'li'il 
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2!i-'J 1 


3r)-r> 1 
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'i,r,7N 

in,HJ<i 
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1 l.!ilH 

iH,7();i 


fi . 050 

r» , 73« 

ti.:iJM 
7.r»!>» 


rt.769 
7.863 

H.76H 


7.992 

fl.Hiy 

11 .1H9 


7,116 
H.94& 

iu.:f4o 


3.665 
•1,534 

5,465 


Hi)(h si'hixil : 




7,1JH 
7.746 
7.i)«» 


U . 866 
11 .15!! 

iv;,6*Mi 


1J,J'19 

13.94*4 
17,H41 
19.672 


11 .913 

13.H4U 
tH.14H 


6.542 

7.6J1 
1 U . H9 1 








13,0()6 




21 ,593 


t3,ri6 



S.'ur<-«': r.s. nun'4U of the CVnsiUs, 197o LVnMUs nf Pr>pulatton , Vol. 11. HA. Sources and 
strui'tiiri' i«r F.imily lncimi>, tubli* 3i 



among whites in the 1960's and from 21 to 27 percent among 
Negroes. Their median income in both 1969 and 1959 was only a 
little over one-half as large as that of all families. Among white 
families with a female head, the median income rose from $3,532 in 
1959 to $5,636 in 1969, and among families with a female head of 
Negro or other race the median income rose from $1,742 to 
S3,451. Here again, the absolute increase was greater for white 
families, but the proportional increase was much greater for families 
with a head of Negro or other race. 

Families versus unrelated individuals-Various measures of 
average income are presented in table 5.18 for families, for the 
noninstitutional population not in families ("unrelated individ- 
uals"), and for the total population. The measures for families by 
race refer to the race of the head. "Spanish heritage** has somewhat 
different meanings in three different parts of the United States but 
relates largely to members of families who used the Spanish 
language in their home when they were children; in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania it relates to persons of Puerto Rican birth 
or parentage. 

Of special interest are the measures of income per family 
member or per person and those on percent of families below the 
poverty level, because these measures take into account differences 
in the number of persons in the family who depend on the family's 
income for their livelihood. Thus, the smaller average number of 
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Tables. 18 Measures of Average Income and Poverty Status in 
1969 for Families, Unrelated Individuals, and Total Population 
by Race and Spanish Heritage: United States, 1970 





Tvotai 


White 


Negro 


apanisn 
heri t age 


FAMILIES 












9,586 


9,957 


6,063 


7,533 




10,930 


11.348 


7,047 


8,550 


Mean Incoae per faally member ....dol.. 


3,058 


3,237 


1,697 


2,000 


Percent receiving public assistance 












5.3 


4.0 


)7.6 




PiTcent below poverty level : 












10.7 


8.6 


29. 9 


20 4 




32,5 


25.8 


53.1 


50.0 


Families with head employed yesr- 












3.9 


3.1 


14.3 


9,0 


UMHEUTED INDIVIDUAI^ 












2,488 


2,567 








3,865 


4,004 


2,867 


3,309 


ercent receiving public assistance 












7.1 


5.9 


13.6 


11.7 




37.1 


35.5 


47.7 


39.8 


PERSONS 












3,119 


3,294 


1,801 


2,057 


*ercent below poverty level : 












13.7 


10.9 


34.9 


23.4 




15*2 


10.7 


42.1 


28.3 



C»oUrce: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Populstion . Vol. I, 
J.S. Summary , tables 95, 245, . jO, 251,259,260, and 262. 



persons per family among white persons than among Negroes or 
persons of Spanish heritage tends to make the ethnic differences 
propovtionately greater when measured in terms of income per 
family member than when measured in terms of median or mean 
family income?. i 

The reladvely high percentages of unrelated individuals who 
were below the poverty leve'. are attributable in large measure to the 
preponderance of elderly persons in this category-especially older 
xvidowed and divorced persons. Their median age in 1970 was 57 
years, as compared with ^6 years for family herids and 28 years for 
the lotal population. Tht final line in table 5.18 under ''Families** 
shows that 4 percent of all families with the head employed 
year-round (constituting 1.3 million families) were nonetheless 
below the poverty level. 
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Oiapter VI. DEMOGRAPHIC PROJECTIONS 



Page 

U.S. Population and Regional Distubution [74 

U.S. population 

Regional distribution ' '° 

Age and Sex Composition 

Households and Families •. 

School LnroUment and Educational Attainment j82 

School enrollment 

Educational attainment loo 

Labor Force, Economic Dependency, and Farni Population 187 

Ubor force 

Economic dependency j^:* 

Farm population '^"^ 



The social and eco.ic" " implications of the demographic 
changes in past years, <1v>. ' oed in previous chapters of this 
monograph, can be secji more clearly waen the various demographic 
series are projected into the future. For example, information on 
the expected future trend of the total population and its age-sex 
distribution is directly useful in anticipating requirements for food, 
health services, recreation, and other consumer goods and services. 
From these basic population figures various types of specialized 
projections may be derived -regional distribution of the population, 
the number of households, the population in school, and the labor 
force; these specialized projections have important implications in 
themselves and also for the provision of essential social services and 
public and private facilities. 

Projections of the geographic distribution of the population 
offer an inoication of the implications of recent trends in internal 
migration for the future regional distribution of the population. 
These figures may be useful in the analysis of probable future types 
of change in population distribution as well as in determining the 
regional requirements for the distribution of poods, services, and 
facilities. 
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Projections of households and families are basic determinants 
of future requirements for housing units and future demand for 
consumer durable goods purchased by households as units. Projec- 
tions of school enrollment are a necessary ingredient for preparing 
projections of requirements for teachers, school buildings, and 
classrooms. Projections of educational attainment are useful in 
appraising future cultural changes and have implications for 
anticipating the quality and the skill of the future labor force. 
Projections of the labor force are of importance in determining the 
future demand for jobs and the future supply of workeis. Such 
projections may be extended to reflect future changes in the 
outlook and demand for workers in various occupations as, for 
example, teachers and health workers. The labor force projections 
are also used to study the future trend in the ratio of the number of 
dependents (persons not working) to the number of workers. 

U.S. Population and Regional Distribution 

U.S. population-Projections of the total population of the 
United States, including Armed Forces overseas, for the year 2000 
range from 25 1 million (Series F) to 300 million (Series C) (table 
6.1). Series C assumes that women who will enter the childbearing 
ages in future years will have an average of 2.8 births per woman, 
whereas Series F assumes that these women will average 1 .8 births 
per woman. Tlius, a difference of one birth per woman for future 
childbearing cohorts means a difference of about 50 million in the 
size of the national population by the year 2000. Series D and 
Series E, which assume averages of 2.5 births per woman and 2.1 
births per woman, respectively, give intermediate populations of 
286 million and 264 million. (Series A and B are no longer featured, 
because their basic assumptions are considered to yield unrealis- 
tically higli projections.) All series use the same assumptions for 
mortality and immigration. Projected survival rates are based on 
mortality levels in 1971 and assu.ne only slight declines in death 
rates in future years. The assumption on international migration is 
that there will be a net immigration of 400,000 per year which, 
together with the children born to the immigrants but omitting the 
deaths of the immigrants and their children, would amount to 
approximately one-fourth of the population growth between now 
and the year 2000. 

All four series -C, D, E, and F-project a continued increase in 
population to the year ^"JOO. Tlie average annual rate of growth 
would range l)etween O.t? percent according to Series F and 1.3 
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percent according to Series C. All four series show an increase (after 
some initial declines) in the projected number of births and in the 
crude birth rate into the early 1980's. The rapid increase expected 
in the number of females in the prime childbearing ages will more 
than offset the decline in the average number of births per woman 
assumed in Series F. 

Table 6. 1 Total Population : United States, 1 970 to 2000 



(Total population including Armed Forces overseas) 



lear \ j u ly i ; 


Series C 


Series D 


Series E 


Series F 
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215 |872 


215.324 


213.925 


213 ,378 




230 , 955 


228.676 


224 , 132 


221.848 




248.711 


243.935 


235,701 


230,913 




266,238 


258»692 


246,639 


239,084 




282.766 


272.211 


256 . 015 


245,591 




300.406 


285.969 


264.430 


250.686 


Percent Increase: 












2.6 


2.3 


1.7 


1.4 




7.0 


6.2 


4.8 


4.0 




7.7 


6.7 


5.2 


4.1 




7.0 


6.0 


4.6 


3.5 


1990-1995 


6.2 


5.2 


3.8 


2.7 




6.2 


5.1 


3.3 


2.1 


Percent increase since 1973: 












2.6 


2.3 


1.7 


1.4 




9.8 


8.7 


6.5 


S.4 




18.2 


15.9 


12.0 


9.7 




26.5 


23.0 


17.2 


13.6 


1995 


34.4 


29.4 


21.7 


16.7 




42.8 


35.9 


25.7 


19.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , "Esti- 
mates ol .he Population of the United States, by Age and Sex: April 1, 
1970 to uly 1, 1972, •' Series P-25, No. 490; and ibid., "Projections of the 
Population of the United States, by Age and Sex: 1972 to 2020," Series 
P-2S. No. 493; and ibid., "Estimates of the Population of the United States 
to August 1, 1973," Series P-25, No. S06. 

The iiicreuse in total population from 1973 to 2000 is 
expected to range between 19 percent (Series F) and 43 percent 
(Series C). Since the difference in population size results from the 
difference in assumed fertility, the presentation of alternative 
population projections is restricted to the population bom during 
the projection :3eriod, 1973 to 2000, that is, to persons under 28 
years old in the year 2000, under 18 in tlK year 1990, etc. 
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Regional distribution -Tlie projections of the regional distribu- 
tion of the U.S. population represent essentially the implications of 
projected State fertility figures adjusted to the national fertility 
level and of projected State trends in internal migration. Two series 
of projections are shown in table 6.2, differentiated by the fertility 
assumptions, C or E, which they incorporate. Both series assume a 
continuation to 1990 of the gross migration trends observed 
between 1960 and 1970. Only a single assumption relating to 
mortality and net immigration is employed. 



Table 6.2 Total Population of Regions and Divisions: United 
States, 1972 to 1990 
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Sourvf. l .S. Huri'au o! the Ceniius. Current P»*puUtlon Wt'ptirta , '*E»t l««te« of the PnpuUtion 
..f StJitcji: July 1. 1972 and 1973.*' Serlea P-25. No. 508; nr.d Ibid.. '*Prel l«ln»ry Projection* «f 
tho P«»tiuUtl'»n t»t stati»!»t lw75 to 1990.*' Series P-25. No. 477. 



Considering the four broad regions first, ^he West stands out as 
being likely to show a much more rapid rate of increase than the 
Northeast, North Central, or South and, hence, as containing a 
larger and larger proportion of the national population. The 
projections imply that even in 1990, however, less than one-fifth of 
the population will live in the West, as compared with nearly 
one-quarter or more in ea^h of tlie other regions. Considering the 
nine geographic divisions, which represent subdivisions of the four 
regions, the Pacific Division in the West region will show the most 
rapid gain between 1972 and 1990 (46 percent according to Series 
l-C), and the East South Central Division in the South region will 
show the least rapid increase (15 percent). The Pacific Division is 
expected to be tlie fourth most populous division in 1990 as in 
1972 but, according to the projections, the gap between the 
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proportion of the population in the East North Central Division, 
the largest division, and the proportion in the Pacific Division will 
be substantially narrowed in this period. Tlie proportions of tlie 
population in the East South Central and Mountain Divisions are 
expected to remain the smallest. 

Age and Sex Compostion 

Because of sharp fluctuations in birth rates and births in past 
years, the population at the different ages will grow at quite 
different rates during any particular future period, and the growth 
rates for some age groups will fluctuate sharply from one future 
period to another. Tliese variations would occur even if birth rates 
and the number of births were to begin leveling off in the near 
future. Table 6.3 shows projected population and projected percent 
changes for selected broad "functional" age groups for the period 
1972 to 1990 (Series C and F). The percent changes differ only for 
ages under 1 8 from one series to another in this period. The wide 
range within which the future number of births may reasonably be 
expected to vary is apparent from the fact that the projections 
imply that between 1972 and 1990 the population under 18 would 
increase by 30 percent under Series C and decrease by 9 percent 
under Series F. 

The population 18 to 24 years old ("youth") is very likely to 
show a "net" decline (4 percent) between 1972 and 1990, but in 
the interim there will be radical fluctuations in the growth rate. 
Between 1972 and 1980 the number of youth will increase by 13 
percent, but between 1980 and 1990 it will decline by 15 percent. 
The growth rate for the age group 25 to 44 will be quite high and 
less variable -24 percent in the first period and 26 percent in the 
second. The number of older adults of working age will grow very 
little in the period 1972 to 1990, whereas the aged population will 
rise by about one-third. This large rise in the number of persons 
over 65 is due to the (past) general rise in the number of births, 
particulariy up to the eariy 1920's, the decline in age-specific death 
rates, and the heavy volume of immigration, especially prior to 
Worid War 1. After 1990 the growth rate of the aged population is 
almost certain to fall off sharply for a few decades because of the 
decline in the number of births after 1920. 

These variations in growth rates by age will result in inarkf^d 
shifts in age distribution between 1972 and 1990 (table 6.3 ant 
figure 6.1). The age structure of the population in the year 1990 
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will be strongly innuenced by future fertility patterns. Under Series 
C, the series with the higliest fertility, 34 percent of the population 
would be under 18 in 1990 and the median age would be 30 years. 
Under Series F, the series with the subreplacement fertility, 26 
percent of the population would be under 18 and the median age 
would be 33 years; the latter figure would imply a sliarp rise in the 
median age over its present level of 28 years. 

Table 6.3 Population Changes by Broad Age Groups: United 

States, 1972 to 1990 



(Afi .»f Julv I. T- (ill pi>pul;itl«m IncluUlng Armod l-nrce* oviTJicaH ) 
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23. t|9 
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17.213 


16.H27 


17.752 






1M.25() 


62,625 


51.H22 


45.766 


44 .ft6S 


iH-'^t yvura 




2H.3M2 


25.029 


26.005 


29.3H2 


35 , 039 






3t) . !tH2 


■11.791 


27,353 


.16 . 962 


41,791 




'<i'2 773 


2r» . 370 


36 « 902 


22.773 


25.370 


36.902 




J.t. .iHl 


22. 116 


21.617 


23.591 
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24.617 


Tiri-iil yt'tt'H 




21 .')H3 


20^357 


19. 104 


21.oh:s 


30.357 
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20.9IH 


24 .052 


27.76H 
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' I'nri-.iU ■•! Uu' (..n.im. ( urront Population Roport** . "K»t Iraati'S *»f the Populatlm 
■'f ■ Vi Uiil Slk: \ptll I. 1970 tn .htly I. 1972 . " SiT to« P^25. No. 490; and 
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Figure 6 1 Population by Age and Sex; United States, 

1972 and 1990 
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Source: I'.S. Bureau of thi Census, Cunent Poputetwn Report*. Estimates of the 
Population of the United SUtes, by Age and Sex: April 1. 1970 to July 1. 1972, Series 
P-25, No. 490; ibid., "Projections of the Population of the United States, by Age and sex. 
1972 to 2020," Series P-25, No. 493; and Census Bureau records. 

There will be rises in the proportion of the population who 
will be "younger adults" (18 to 44 years-for women, the main 
reproductive ages) and decreases iii the proportion who will be 
"older adults of productive age" (45 to 64 years). By 1990, 
depending on future fertility levels, between 39 percent and 43 
percent of all persons are likely to fall in the young adult ages, as 
compared with 36 percent now. At ihe same time, the proportion 
in the older adult productive ages may be expected to decline from 
20 percent to between 17 percent and 19 percent. The historical 
rise in the proportion of aged persons (65 years old and over) is 
very likely to continue for some time, with the proportion 
increasing from 10.0 percent in 1972 to between 10.4 percent and 
11.6 percent in 1990. 

Households and Families 

Two series of household and family projections to 1990 are 
shown in table 6.4. These differ in their assumptions as to the rates 
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of change in the age-specific proportions of persons in each marital 
category who are heads of households or families. In general, Series 
I assumes that future annual rates of change in the proportions of 
the ever-married and single population who will be heads will 
continue the rates of change between 1957 and 1969. Series 2 
assumes annual rates of change one-half as great in the proportions 
of the ever-married and single population who will be heads in 
future years as in Series I. 

Table 6.4 Households, by Type and Age of Head, and Families: 
United States, 1970 to 1990 



(Nuaborg in thousand*) 



War and iieriea 
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Huuaeholda 


All 
faaiUea* 
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B3,4U1 


14,729 


16f053 


11,810 
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I9f039 
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24,017 


13,473 


54,373 


Projurt lontt (July 1 ) : 


















77,296 


53,433 


24,301 


13,145 


24,280 


15,569 


61,290 




84,213 


57f9S5 


26,524 


16,296 


24,315 


17,078 


66,280 




90,U57 


61,822 


26,819 


19,402 


25,127 


18,709 


70,508 




76,063 


32,980 


23,577 


13,095 


24,282 


15,109 


61,087 




82,421 


S7,189 


25,448 


16,215 


24,352 


16,406 


65,920 




H7.M23 


60,700 


25,485 


19,278 


25,232 


17,827 


69,997 


Pvri-ent inert' jho tilnci* 1973: 


















13.3 


IS. 4 


27.6 


12.1 


1.1 


15.6 


12.1 




23*4 


2S.2 


39.3 


39.0 


1.2 


26.8 


21.9 




31.9 


33. S 


40.9 


65.5 


4.6 


38.9 


29.7 


.SiTicH 2: 19H0 


11.4 


14.4 


23.8 


11.7 


1.1 


12.1 


12.3 




20.8 


23. S 


33.7 


38.3 


1.4 


21.8 


21.2 




2H.7 


31.1 


33.9 


64.5 


5.1 


32.3 


28.7 


Per rent distribution: 
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25.3 
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36.3 


19.7 


(X) 




lou.o 


67.8 


27.9 


17.2 


35.2 


19.7 
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.krles I: 1»H0 


iOO.O 


H9.1 


31.4 


17.0 


31.4 


20.1 


(X) 




100. U 


68.8 


31.3 


19.4 


28.9 


20.3 


(X) 




1<H).0 


68.6 


29.8 


21.5 


27.9 


20.8 


(X) 




lOO.I) 


6U.7 


31.0 


17.2 


31.9 


19.9 


(X) 




100 .U 


69.1 


30.9 


19.7 


29.5 


19.9 


(X) 




100. 0 


69.1 


29.0 


22.0 


28.7 


20.3 


(X) 



X N>it nppUi-ablc. 



Mni'ludv.t prlm.ry fanlltcs and svc-ondary raalUus. 

.s..ur.u: r.S. Uiiri-au ..f the i:fn»UB, C'urrcnt PopuUtlon Ifcport B. "Uc.oitr.phlc Projection, for 
thi- lnlt,.-il stilt..,. (Kcbniary 1»72). sirlos P-25, No. 476; Ibid.", "HoUitoholdB md FaalUe., by 
Typf; Man-h l»73," svrlfi. P-20, N,i. 251; Iblil., "Hou^oholds and ramlly Characterlatlra! 
Marih l^a," Si-rlos P-20, Sn. 3»H: and Census Uurt-au rocorda. 

Changes in attitudes relating to the disposition of persons to 
marry, to divorce, and to pursue careers eariy in adulthood which 
allow them to maintain households independent of their parental 
family are some of the key factors behind changes in household 
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living arrangements. Another important factor is the increase in the 
number of older people who live alone after their marriage is 
dissolved. 

Some of the changes in living arrangements have been 
substantial in the last few years, after the projections shown here 
were developed For example, the total number of households in 
the United States has increased very rapidly in recent years, from 63 
million in 1970 to 68 mUlion in 1973 (table 6.4). Husband-wife 
households constituted three-fourths of households in 1970 but 
accounted for only one-third of the increase in the number of 
households between 1970 and 1973. At the same time, the number 
of households headed by women constituted only one-fifth of the 
households in 1970 but accounted for about two-fifths of the 
increase in the number of households during the 3-year period. The 
increase in households with a man as head and no wife present has 
also been disproportionately large. Even if the trend of the 1960's 
were to continue, as the projections assume, households other than 
husband-wife households would continue to account for an 
increasing proportion of the growth in the number of households. 
This distribution of growth can be attributed to such factors as the 
increase in the number of young persons who leave their parental 
homes to set up their own households in "nonfamily" living 
arrangements, the increase in the number of divorced, separated, or 
single mothers with separate dwellings, and the increase in the 
number of elderly persons who are able to maintain their own 
households while living apart from any relatives. 

Although the recent decline in the birth rate, starting in the 
late 1950's and continuing virtually without interruption to the 
present, implies slower population growth in the future, the effect 
of the decline to date on the number of households will not be 
evident during the 1970's. These changes in the birth rate will begin 
to have a substantial impact on the number of households in the 
early 1980's, when persons bom after 1960 become a substantial 
proportion of those who are setting up their own households. 

Marriages recently have been occurring at a rate of about 2 
million annually, but many more than 1 million marriages are 
dissolved annually by death or divorce. As a result, the increase in 
the number of husband-wife households has amounted to somewhat 
less than 1 million per year. According to the most recent 
projections, the prospects are that their number will continue to 
increase at about the same pace for the next two decades. The 
number of husband-wife households whose heads are relatively 
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young will grow very rapidly during the 1970's, as persons born in 
the 19S0's, when birth rates were higli, are establishing households. 
Since their families will still be incomplete, and since young families 
typically rent apartments rather than buy houses, there should be a 
relatively great demand for apartments in this period. By contrast, 
in the 1970's and 1980's, growth of househ(>lds headed by persons 
born in the 1930's and early 1940's (who will be in their thirties to 
fifties in the 1980's) should be much smaller. 

The number of marriages of persons under 30 years old should 
be relatively high for more than a decade. It should then decrease 
somewhat and level off during the 1980's, stabilizing after the 
relatively large birth cohorts of the late 19S0's and early 1960's 
pass through the prime marrying ages. This stabilization, together 
with the lower birth expectations among young couples today, may 
portend a more stable demand for housing units sometime after 
1980 on the part of husband-wife families. A possible effect of the 
factors discussed above could be a continuing demand for smaller 
housing units, both apartments and houses, than for those 
demanded at the present time. 

School Enrollment and Educational Attainment 

School enrollment-Tlie projections of school enrollment 
presented in table 6.5 were prepared during 1970 before the 
substantial decline in fertility which occurred in the early I970's 
could be taken into account. Nonetheless, it is certain that the 
number of pupils enrolled in elementary school will decline during 
the I970's, particularly during the last half of the decade, primarily 
as a result of the recent fall in the birth rate. This decline, not 
shown in table 6.S, may amount to 1 1 percent at one time or 
another during the decade. Enrollment below the college level is 
hkely to increase again during the 1980's, when the children of 
women born in the high birth rate years of the late l9S0's and early 
1 960's are 6 to 1 6 years of age. 

Changes in birth rates, and not changes in school enrollment 
rates, essentially determine variations in enrollment in elementary 
schools since the enforcement of compulsory attendance laws 
causes enrollment to be nearly 100 percent at that level, where the 
children are usually under 14 years of age (table 6.6). Fluctuations 
in enrollment rates account for a greater proportion of the variation 
in high school enrollment (generally persons 14 to 17), but the 
enrollment rate for this age group is already 93 percent. The 
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number enrolled in higti schools (grades 9 to 12) is expected to 
increase sliglitly until 1980, to drop between 1980 and 1985 to 
about the same level as in 1970 or lower, and then to rise well 
above the 1970 figure. Because of the very high level of enrollment 
rates, most of the projected increase in enrollment is due to 
population growth and only a small part is due to an increase in 
enrollment rates. 

Table 6.5 School Enrollment for Persons 5 to 34 Yeats Old, by 
Level of School: United States, 1972 to 1990 



(As of fall of year. Civilian noninstitutional population) 



Year and series 


Total 
enrolled 


Elementary 
school 


High 
school 


College 


EstlmutcH (thous.): 












58 , 804 


36 , 676 


14,715 


7 ,413 




58,487 


32 ,242 


15,169 


8,313 


Projections (thouH.): 












61,147 


34 , 565 


15,133 


11,449 




68,403 


42 ,026 


14 ,523 


11,854 




78.681 


47 , 960 


18,037 


12,684 




59,471 


34,374 


14,814 


10»284 




66,042 


41,719 


14,117 


10 1 207 




75,614 


47,560 


17,462 


10,592 




59,417 


32,835 


15,133 


11,449 




62,300 


36^075 


14,372 


11,^54 




66,878 


38,378 


16,035 


12,465 




57,763 


32,665 


14,814 


10,284 




39,997 


35,824 


13,966 


10,207 




63,959 


38,064 


15,498 


10,397 


Percent change since 1972: 












4.5 


7.2 


-.2 


37.7 




17.0 


30.3 


-4.3 


42.6 




34.5 


4d.8 


18.9 


52.6 




1.7 


6.6 


-2.3 


23.7 




12.9 


29.4 


-6.9 


22.8 




29.3 


47.5 


15.1 


27.4 




1.6 


1.8 


-.2 


37.7 




6.5 


11.9 


-5.3 


42.6 




14.3 


19.0 


5.7 


49.9 




-1.2 


1.3 


-2.3 


23.7 




2.6 


11.1 


-7.9 


22.8 




9.4 


18.1 


2.2 


25*1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , "Demo- 
ffraphic Projections for the United States" (February 1972), Series P-25, 
No. 476; and ibid., '^School Enrollment in the United States: 1972,** Series 
P.20, No. 247. 



The greatest increase in enrollment during the next decade is 
likely to be at the college level (generally persons 18 to 24 years 
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old). If cMirollitrciit rates for persons of college age increase as 
rapidly between 1970 and 1980 as they did during the 1960*s, 
overall college enrollment would increase by 54 percent in this 
decade, and there would be 4 million more college students in 1980 
than in 1970. This increase in enrollment essentially reflects rises in 
enrollment rates rather than increases in population. However, 
recent evidence from the Current Population Survey, gathered after 
the projections shown here were prepared, suggests that the rapid 
increases in enrollment rates of the 1960's may not continue 
througli the 1970*s and that recent decreases in rates at the initial 
ages of college attendance for men may soon make the current 
projections obsolete. Even at the rates of enrollment prevailing in 
1970, the number of college students would be 24 percent greater 
in 1980 than in 1972 and 23 percent greater in 1985 than in 1972, 
because of the expected increase in the population of college age. 



Table 6.6 Percent Enrolled in School by Age and Sex: United 

States, 1970 to 1990 

(Am of October. Civilian noninstitutlonal population) 



Age and sex 


Estimates 


Projections 


1970 


1972 


Series 1 


Seriea 


2 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1980 


1985 


1990 


MALE 




















62.4 


60.1 


57.5 


59.7 


63.7 


55.9 


57.6 


61.2 




88*9 


91.7 


90.9 


92.4 


93.7 


89.0 


89.8 


90.5 




98.0 


99«1 


99 .1 


99.1 


99.2 


99.1 


99.1 


99.1 




94.8 


94.0 


97.0 


97.9 


98.4 


95.8 


96.4 


96.7 




37.4 


35.0 


44.1 


46.2 


51.3 


40.4 


40.9 


44*4 




49.2 


44.6 


57.8 


61.5 


65.9 


53.2 


54.9 


57.5 




11.0 


12.1 


14.3 


15.8 


17.4 


12.6 


13.4 


14.2 




5.3 


5.8 


7.3 


8.3 


9.3 


6*3 


6*8 


7.3 






















55.5 


53.8 


50.4 


52.9 


37.4 


49.0 


51.1 


55.2 




90 «2 


92.2 


92.5 


93.9 


95.1 


90.6 


91*3 


92.0 




99«4 


99.3 


99.6 


99.6 


99.7 


99.5 


99.5 


99.6 




93.3 


92.6 


95.6 


96.7 


97.4 


94.3 


95*1 


95*5 




23*0 


23.7 


28.4 


30.1 


34.6 


25.4 


25.9 


28.9 




32.8 


34.2 


40.1 


43.2 


47.5 


36.2 


37.6 


40*3 




4.3 


5«3 


6.3 


7.3 


8*2 


5.3 


5*8 


6*3 




3.1 


3.6 


4.6 


5.3 


6.1 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . '"Pro- 
jections of School and ColleRe Enrollment! 1971 to 2000," Series P-25 
No. 473; and ibid., "School Enrollment in the United States: 1972,** 
Series P-20« No. 247. 
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Future school and college enrollment patterns may show the 
effects of recent changes in attendance practices and in the 
demographic characteristics of students. If these recent develop- 
ments persist, decisions will have to be made, for example, on the 
number of new 2-year colleges to be constructed, the need for 
dormitories for 4-year colleges, the requirements for teachers, etc. 

Statistics from the Current Population Survey show that the 
number of undergraduates attending 2-year colleges has increased 
appreciably in the past few years. In the fall of 1972, 1.9 million 
students were attending 2-year colleges; these students represented 
43 percent of all students enrolled in the first 2 years of college. In 
1966, only 1 million students were attending 2-year colleges, and 
they accounted for only 31 percent of college freshmen and 
sophomores. Ttie numbers enrolled imply an 83 percent increase in 
6 years. Althougli this high rate of increase in enrollment in 2-year 
colleges will surely not continue for very long, some future increase 
may be expected. 

The rise in enrollment in 2-year colleges has resulted in a slight 
increase in the median age of college students. The number of 
persons enrolled with ages above the typical ages of college 
attendance has been increasing for several years and is likely to 
continue into the future. Some of this increase is attributable to the 
return of Vietnam War veterans to college and some to the desire of 
working adults to improve their job skills and hence their chances 
for promotion. Another change in the characteristics of college 
students is an acceleration of the long-time decline in the 
proportion of male college students from 61 percent in 1966 to 57 
percent in 1972. More importantly, the college student population 
seems likely to continue growing more rapidly than the total 
population during the next few decades, and this growth will have 
implications not only for the future size and characteristics of the 
labor force but also for other facets of social and economic life. 

A decrease in the proportion of college students who live in 
dormitories and a rise in the proportion who maintain their own 
households are anticipated. These changes are in part a reflection of 
the increase in attendance at 2-year colleges, since such students 
largely reside in their parental homes or in their own houses or 
apartments. However, they also apply to some extent to upper- 
classmen and graduate students. Such changes have implications for 
future life styles as well as for the construction and housing 
industries. 
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The fluctuutions in t^iirollment at various school levels will 
result in tluct jations in the requirements for schools and teachers. 
Inasmuch as school buildings and teachers arc specialized as to level, 
and at the higher grades by subject, the requirements for buildings 
and teachers will fluctuate sharply during the next few decades. 
Fewer classrooms and teachers will be needed at the elementary 
level as the decade progresses, assuming no m^jor change in the 
teacher/pupU ratio. In the same period, requirements for personnel 
and facilities at the high school level will rise sharply during the 
mid-1970's and then fall again by 1980. The requirements for 
teachers and buildings at the high school level will probably 
continue to decrease through the early 1980*s and then start to 
increase once again. Meantime, a resurgence of enroUee:; in 
elementary school seems likely during the 1980*s. Requirements at 
the college level are expected to continue sharply upward through 
the 1970's and to slacken substantially during the 1980*s. 

Table 6.7 Distribution of Population by Yean of School 
Completed: United States, 1970 to 1990 



(As of March 1 ) 
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100.0 


100.0 
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.1.3 


•I.S 


3.2 


3.2 


l.A 


l.A 




9.1 


M.O 


8.0 


6.1 


3.7 


3.7 




13. 1 




9.1 


9«1 


5.8 


5.9 


















17.1 


lrt.!1 


16.3 


16.4 


14.5 


14.9 




31.0 


35. M 


37. » 


3M.3 


39.3 


40.4 


















10.2 


11.4 


12.5 


12.4 


14.8 


14.7 




6.M 


7.6 


11.9 




11.2 


10. a 




4.3 


5.0 


ti.2 


5. a 


M.9 


7.7 




12.2 


12.3 


\?.,\ 


12.4 


12.6 


12.11 



Stmrcc: U.S. Dureau of the Cfn«u«, Current Population tiep<^rta « "Educational Attainaentt 
March 1970," SrrU-» P-20, Ho, 2o7; Iblrt. , "OenoKraphic Projectlona for the United 8t«tea*' 
(February 1972). Scries P-25, No. 476; and ibid.. "Educational Attainaent: March 1973." 
Serlen P«»20, rorthc>n«inK. 



Educational attainment-The ovei ill educational level of the 
American population will continue to increase, although the tempo 
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of the increase will be relatively slow. Projections of educational 
attainment indicate an increase in the proportion of the adult 
population (2S years old and over) who will have completed a high 
school education; thus, two-Hfths of the adult population in 1990 
are expected to have completed exactly 4 years of high school, as 
compared with one-third in 1970 (table 6.7). In addition, the 
projections show a sharp decline in the proportion with only an 
elementary school education and a moderate decline in the 
proportion completing 1 to 3 years of high school. The projections 
imply that the proportion of Americans who will continue their 
education after they graduate from high school, that is, the 
proportion completing 1 or more years of college, will show the 
greatest increase, rising from about 21 percent in 1970 to around 
27 percent in 1980 and 33 percent or more in 1990. However, the 
median years of school completed for the adult population, 
according to the projections, will increase only 0.2 of a year 
between 1970 and 1980 and 0.4 of a year between 1970 and 1990. 

Labor Force, Economic Dependency, and Farm Population 

Labor force-The total labor force of the United States is 
expected to rise by nearly one-fifth during the 1970's, from 85.9 
million at the beginning of the decade to 101.8 million in 1980, 
according to projections prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (table 6.8). The rate of growth is expected to decline to 
only 1 1 percent in the following decade. At this decelerated rate, 
the labor force is estimated to reach 1 12.6 million by 1990. 

Table 6.8 Annual Avenge Labor Force by Age: United States, 

197010 1990 
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S-mrcf: IX'nU K. Jnhniiton, 1973, "The f.S. Ubor Fi.rce: Pfojectljna to 1990," 8pecl6l 
Ltthnr Korcc Report 156 , t\s. Bureau nf Ubof StatlstUn; and U.S. Mjreau of Labor Statlatlca, 
l073, KmptoytncMt and Farnlntta ^ Vol. 19, No. 7. 
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The projections assume no drastic changes in the propensity of 
the several population groups to seek work. They also assume a 
generally favorable demand situation, together with the absence of 
m^jor wars or other major social or economic disturbances. Finally, 
the projections assume no major legal or social changes which 
would alter the conditions under which individuals choose to enter 
or remain out of the labor force or which would alter the prevailing 
definitions of the labor force, employment, or unemployment. 

Table 6.9 Annual Average Labor Force Participation Rates, by 
Age and Sex: United States, 1970 to 1990 



(Inclvides all Anied ForcM ) 
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79.7 
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78.3 


78.4 
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59.9 


56.0 


55.5 


55.4 




85.1 


85.9 


83.0 


82.5 


82.1 




95.0 


95.9 


94,6 


94.4 


94.4 




95.7 


96.5 


95.1 


94.9 


94.7 




92.9 


93.3 


91.9 


91.7 


91.5 
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80.5 


79.1 


78.1 


77.5 
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43.9 
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45.6 
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46.4 


47.0 
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63.4 


64.9 


66.2 
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50.2 


50.9 


51.5 
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52.0 


53.2 


54.4 


55.2 




54. f 


53.9 


56.2 


57.4 


58.0 




42.5 


42.1 


44.7 


45.4 


45.8 




9.2 


1 9.3 


8.6 


8.5 


8.3 



Source: Donis F. 'Tohnston, 1973^ "The U.S. Labor Force: Projection! to 
1990.*' Special Labor Force Report 156 , U.S. Bureau of Labor Statiatica; 
and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statiatica, 1973^ Employment and Eaminga ^ Vol. 
19, No. 7. 



Projected changes in the labor force are of necessity closely 
related to projected changes in the size and age composition of the 
population of working age. Projected changes in labor force 
participation rates (the p<3rcent of the population in the labor force) 
for specific age^sex groups are also significant (table 6.9), but their 
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impact will be overshadowed by the effect of the projected 
population changes. Between 1970 and 1990, for example, 89 
percent of the projected change in the male labor force and 68 
percent of the projected change in the female labor force will result 
from population changes (figure 6.2). Only among men 65 and over 
and among women 20 to 24 and 45 to 54 will projected changes in 
worker rates havv^ a greater effect on changes in the labor force than 
will changes in population. Recent and prospective variations in 
worker rates reflect the trend toward prolongation of schooling 
among youth (with consequent delay of entry into the labor force), 
toward earlier retirement as a result of tiie spread of pension 
programs in industry and government and of rules on mandatory 
retirement, and toward lower fertility rates, which affect the 
proclivity of women to seek work. 

Figure 6.2 Labor Force by Age and Sex: United States, 

1972 and 1990 



\ > \ 1990 EXCESS OVER 1972 




I 1 1 1 \ I ■ ■ ■ 

I2.S 10.0 7.5 SO 2.S 0 2.S M 7.S 

LABOR FORCE UN MILLIONS) 



Source: Denis F. Johnston, 1973, "The U.S. Labor Force: Projections to 199J." 
SpecitI Labor Force Report 156, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statiuics; and U.S. Bureau of 
Labor SUtistics, 1973, Employment and Earnlnfa, Vol. 19, No. 7. 

The projected 1980 labor force differs markedly from the 
labor forci' of 1960 and 1970 in its composition by age and sex. 
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The median -igc of the labor force, which declined from 40 to 38 
years during the 1960*s, is expected to decline further during the 
present decade, reaching 35 years by 1980. The major factor in this 
decline will be the sharp rise in the number of young adult workers 
aged 25 to 24 years- from 17.7 million to 26.8 million -as the 
postwar "baby boom" cohorts move through the life cycle into 
the ages of maximum labor force participation. This age group, 
which made up one-fifth of the labor force in 1970, will make up 
over one-fourth by 1980, according to the projections used here. 

In 1960, 32 percent of those in the labor force were women; 
by 1970 the proportion had risen to 37 percent (table 6.10). The 
projections indicate a continuing but small increase in the propor- 
tion of the female labor force to 39 percent in 1980. Two major 
reasons may be cited to explain the more modest growth projected 
for women workers during the present decade. First, the largest 
changes in the female population in the 1970's are projected in the 
age group 25 to 34 years; in this group the worker rate is lower than 
that of the age groups which had the largest population increases in 
the 1960's. Second, the unusually rapid increase in the worker rates 
of women during the past decade was associated with the 
precipitous decline in the birth rate. Worker rates for women tend 
to be higner if, on the average, women have two rather than three 
children; in fact, a two-child family is now becoming the character- 
istic size. If women have fewer children, more women will be 
available for work. However, the projections assume no further 
drastic decline in tlie birth rate. Accordingly, the worker rate for 
women 25 to 34 years old, which rose from 36 percent in 1960 to 45 
percent in 1 970, is projected to rise by only 5 percentage points 
during the current decade to 50 percent in 1980. Under conditions 
of a slowly expanding economy, the entry of great numbers of 
women into the labor force may make it more difficult for the 
marginal age and educational groups and the handicapped to secure 
jobs. 

A large increase in the number of young adult workers is 
another salient feature of the prospective changes in the labor force 
during the remainder of the present decade. The teenage labor 
force, which increased from 5.2 million in 1960 to over 7.6 million 
in 1970, is expected to continue growing, but at a slower pace, and 
to reach a peak in the late 1970's. Thereafter, the size of this group 
may be expected to decline slowly, reaching 8.3 million in 1980. 
This development has important implications for the absorption of 
these new young workers into the country's economy. The slower 
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pace of increase should enhance the effectiveness of measures 
designed to reduce the higli unemployment rate among teenagers. 

Table 6. 1 0 Percent Distribution of the Annual Average Labor 
Force, by Age and Sex: United States, 1970 to 1990 



Includes all Arned Korcvii ' 



Age and t»cx 
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Total 1 16 and over* 


100.0 
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100.0 




23.2 


24.2 


23.4 


20.6 


18.0 
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o4 .« 


or .9 




16.9 


16.3 


15.8 


15.2 


14.1 
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63.3 


62.6 


61.5 


61.3 


61.2 




13.7 


14.1 


13.3 


11.6 


10.0 




38.7 


38.1 


38.6 


40.6 


42.8 




10.8 


10.3 


9.6 


9.1 


8.4 


FEMALE 














36.7 


37.4 


38.5 


38.7 


38.8 




9.5 


10.0 


10.1 


9.0 


8.0 




21.2 


21.5 


22.3 


23 .6 


25.1 




6.1 


6.0 


6.2 


6.1 


5.7 



Source: Denis F. Johnston, 1973, "The U.S. Labor Force: Projections 
to 1990/' Special Labor Force Report 156 , U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
and C.S. ftireaii of Labor Statistics, 1973^ Etoploynt and Earnings , Vol. 
19, No . 7 . 



The number of workers aged 20 to 24 is expected to continue 
to grow rapidly during the current decade (to 26 percent), but again 
at a much slower pace than during the 1960's. On the other hand, 
the group aged 25 to 34 will show a sharp increase iii this decade 
(to 51 percent), as the large postwar cohorts move into this age 
group. The number of workers aged 35 to 44, which was about the 
same in 1970 as in 1960, is projected to increase by 12 percent 
during the current decade to 18.7 million in 1980. This substantial 
increase results fram the fact that persons born between 1935 and 
1945 will move into this age group and replace the smaller number 
born between 1925 and 193.^. 
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The group aged 4S to 54, which generally includes a large 
proportion of persons at the peak of management and earnings, is 
projected to decline by nearly 600,000 during the present decade co 
16.4 million workers in 1980. At the latter date, this group will 
consist essentially of the relatively small number of persons bom 
between 1925 and 1935, which inc'ude some of the cohorts bom 
during the economic depression of the 1930's. 

The number of older workers (aged 55 and over) increased by 
about 13 percent during the 1960's and is expected to increase by 
an additional 1 1 percent during the 1970*s. By 1980 the labor force 
in this age group will number about 16.1 million. Within the group, 
the number of workers aged 65 and over is expected to remain 
nearly constant during the 1970*s at a little over 3 million. 
Although the total population 65 and over is .^pected to grow 
from 20.9 million in 1972 to over 24 million in 1980 (table 6.3), 
projected reductions in the labor force participation rates of this 
group yield a nearly constant number of elderly workers. 

Tlie outstanding feature of the projected change in the total 
labor force between 1980 and 1990 is the slower pace of 
growth-only 1 1 percent for the decade. The age group 35 to 44 
will then replace the age group 25 to 34 as the group which will 
experience the mjyor expansion. The former group is expected to 
grow by only 12 percent during the 1970's but by 48 percent 
during the 1980's. One manifestation of this shift is the estimated 
rise in the median age of the labor force from 35 years in 1980 to 
37 years in 1990. 

The number of young workers ( 1 6 to 24 years old) is expected 
to decline by 15 percent during the 1980's, from 23.8 million in 
1980 to 20.3 million in 1990. The sex composition of this group in 
1990 is expected to differ sharply from its sex composition in 
1970, with neariy 500,000 fewer men and 900,000 more women. 
This change reflects the assumed continuation in both the down- 
ward trend in the worker rates of young men because of a 
continuing rise in high school and college enrollment, and the 
upward trend in employment-as well as in school enroUment-for 
young women. 

The number of workers in the group 25 to 34 years old is 
expected to increase during the 1980's at a much slower pace than 
in the 1970's. A 14-percent increase in the decade will bring the size 
of the group up to 30.5 million by 1990. The long-run prospects 
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among workers 45 to 54 years old imply a reversal of the trend 
foreseen fcr the current decade. While there is expected to be a 
small decline in the present decade^ the next decade should see a 
moderate gain. The labor force at ages 55 to 64 is expected to 
decline by nearly 50,000 per year on the average between 1980 and 
1990; the smaller number of persons bom in the 1925-35 period 
will be moving into the 55-to-64 age group to replace those bom in 
the 1915-25 period. Finally, the outlook for the growth of the 
labor force aged 65 and over during the 1980*s is for a slow but 
steady increase (7 percent), as the assumed continuing decline in 
the worker rates of this group is more than offset by the continued 
rise in the underlying population of this age. 

The sex distribution of the projected labor force is not 
expected to change greatly in the 1980's. The proportion of women 
v/orkers is expected to remain at about 39 percent in both 1980 
and 1990. This stabilization reflects not merely the similarity of 
overall growth rates for males and females in the labor force 
between 1980 and 1990 (10 percent and 1 1 percent, respectively), 
but also similar patterns of change by age for the two sexes 
(substantial declines for young persons, substantial increases for 
persons 25 to 54, and small changes for persons 55 and over). 

Economic dependency-Because the low level of fertility 
experienced in recent years is expected to continue with little 
change in the period under consideration, the projections of 
population and labor force imply a much lower ratio of dependents 
(persons of all ages not in the labor force) to workers in the next 
few decades than at present. In 1980, there may be 18 to 25 
percent more dependents than workers, whereas in 1972 the excess 
was 35 percent. Ratios of dependents to workers for recent and 
future years are as follows: 



Farm population-Projections of the U.S. farm population 
have not been a part of the applications made of basic projections 



1970 
1972 

1980 Series D 
Series F 

1985 Series D 
Series F 

1990 Series D 
Series F 



L385 
1.347 
1.246 
1.179 
1.265 
1.144 
1.298 
1.124 
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by age and sex. As of 1970, 8.3 million persons lived on farms, 
representing only 4 percent of the total U.S. population. Unless an 
unexpected development should reverse the historic decline in farm 
population, the most likely prospect seems to be that the farm 
population will tend to stabilize not far from the current level. 
Nonagricultural job opportunities within commuting distance of 
persons living on farms have been retaining many residents in rural 
areas while their chief source of livelihood has shifted from farm 
work to nonfarm work (Beale, 1972, pp. 676-77). Meanwhile, 
millions of persons continue to express a preference for the rural 
way of life, particularly if a large city with urban amenities is 
located within a reasonable distance of their residence (Zuiches and 
Fuguitt, 1972). 
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Population Growth 

Fluctuating rate of population growth-The population of the 
United States has increased from 4 million in 1790 to 21 1 million 
at the beginning of 1974. During the first 75 years the growth rate 
averaged about 35 percent per decade; then it declined to an 
average of about 25 percent per decade for the next 50 years and to 
about 1 5 percent per decade since early in the 20th century. The 
moderate rate of population growth for the last 50 years as a whole, 
however, includes a period of slow increase during the 1930*s, a 
period of rapid increase during the 1950's, and recently a {xhod of 
slow increase during the late 1960'sand early 1970's. These large 
fluctuations in the rate of population growth create a series of 
social and economic problems that have their root cause in the 
wide-ranging changes in the age distribution of the population. 

In Popubtion and the American Future, the U.S. Commission 
on Population Growth and the American Future (1972, Final 
report, p. 110) states that it is "highly desirable to avoid another 
baby boom" and that "no substantial economic or social benefit 
would derive from continued population growth beyond that 
made unavoidable by past demographic trends." One of the central 
recommendations of the Commission was stated in this context: 
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Realizing tliat our population cannot grow indefinitely, and 
appreciatnig the advantages of moving now toward the stabilization 
of population, tlie Commission recommends that tlie nation 
welcome and plan for a stabilized population. 

In discussing criteria for selecting reasonable approaches for 
eventually achieving the goal of approximately a stationary popula- 
tion, the report observes on page 1 1 1 that the number of births per 
family could be reduced to about two, on the average, by "'varying 
combinations of nonmarriage or childlessness coexisting in a 
population with substantial percentages of couples who have more 
than two children/' and it concludes as follows: 

We prefer, then, a course toward population stabilization which 
minimizes fluctuations in the number of births; minimizes further 
growth of population; minimizes the chanae required in reproduc- 
tive habits and provides adequate time for such changes to be 
adopted; and maximizes variety and choice in life styles, while 
minimizing pressures for conformity. 

Although recent fluctuations in the population growth of the 
country as a whole have been determined largely by changes in the 
number of births, they have from time to time been augmented or 
offset by changes in the other components of growth-deaths and 
net immigration. Thus, the depressed economic conditions of the 
I930's were associated not only with low birth rates but also with 
negligible net immigration. However, the falling bi^t^ rates of the 
1960's were partly offset by a relatively high level of immigration. 
Accordingly, during the last few years, immigration has accounted 
for about one-fifth of the growth in population, a much larger 
proportion of growth than had been the case for several decades. 
For example, in 1971, the net change in the population of the 
United States was 2 million, comprising the difference between the 
gain of nearly 3.6 million through births and 0.4 million through 
net civilian immigration and the loss of L9 million through deaths. 

Variff ions in fertility -The average number of children has 
generally been larger among families in the lower social and 
econoiiiic groups. Birth rates have been relatively high among 
women who started childbearing during their teenage years and who 
continued childbearing into their upper thirties and eariy forties; 
among farm women and Negro women; among immigrant women 
from certain countries where birth rates were high and living 
standards relatively low; among women with less than a full high 
school education; among women who, through choice or lack of 
opportunity, do not ha^e a history of working at a job outside the 
home; among women whose occupation-or whose husbind's 
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occupation - is one which generally yields a relatively low income; 
and especially among women who have a combination of these 
characteristics, such as those who marry early, have a low economic 
status, and are engaged full-time in doing their own housework. 

Within this general pattern of fertility differences, some 
particularly noteworthy variations deserve mention. For example, 
although the fertility of Negro women tends to be higher than that 
of white women, Negro women who are college graduates have 
lower fertility than their white counterparts. Moreover, women 
college graduate^ of Spanish origin in the United States (nearly all 
of whom are white) also have lower fertility than other white 
women with the same amount of education. Thus, the commitment 
to a small family size appears to be especially strong, on the 
average, among the well-educated minority groups. 

In the United States, women generally have about one-half of 
their children within 5 years after marriage. However, both the 
number and the timing of births vary according to socioeconomic 
conditions and the availability of means to limit family size. These 
factors often reinforce each other, but sometimes they tend to 
offset each other. For example, the economic depression of the 
I930*s drove the birth rate quite low even without the contracep- 
tive technology of the 1970's. Moreover, the birth rate in 1972 and 
1973 would surely not have fallen so low if the contraceptive 
technology of the I970*s had not been available. 

The timing of births of a given order (first, second, etc.) is 
affected by the prevailin.^ attitudes (favoring large families or small 
families) at the time when the parents are deciding whether to have 
another child. Thus, women who were in their late teens and eariy 
twenties in I960 were at the prime period of life for deciding 
whether to have the third or subsequent child during the 1 960*s and 
early 1 970's when birth rates were dropping sharply. 

About one-fifth of first-born children in the United States are 
delivered before their parents have been married 8 months (22 
percent in 1968). About 10 percent of all children bom in 1969 
were bom out of wedlock (S percent of white children and 35 
percent of black children); in 1950, only 4 percent of all children 
were bom out of wedlock. These children are bom to mothers 
predominantly from the lower income and educational levels; 
however, illegitimacy has risen sharply since 1950, even though 
income and educational levels have been rising during the same 
period. 
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The National Fertility Survey conducted in 1970 showed that 
among married coupler with the wife under 45 years old, about 65 
percent were using some method of contraception (Westoff, 1972). 
The most frequently used methods were the contraceptive pill (22 
percent), the condom (9 percent), and sterilization of the husband 
(5 percent) or wife (6 percent). However, the proportion of wive^; 
who were using the intrauterine device (lUD) was gaining rapidly 
and the proportion using the diaphragm or the rhythm method was 
falling sharply. By limiting the number and planning the spacing of 
children, the health of women is generally improved, in particular 
by avoiding high order births and tending to keep births from 
occurring close together. 

The historic decline in fertility, now approaching the replace- 
ment level, has generally occurred first in the middle and upper 
social and economic groups, among whom the women most often 
have the incentive and the opportunity to decide how much of their 
adulthood they wish to distribute between child-centered and other 
types of roles* In 1970, those who were employed outside the home 
during their thirties had a lower average number of children than 
those who were not employed -by about one-half child for white 
women and one caild for Negro women* In relation to the income 
of the husb ;; J, the difference between the fertility of upper and 
lower economic groups was particularly large for Negro women, 
who had slightly less than three children where the husband had an 
income of $15,000 or more in 1969 and slightly less than five 
children where the husband had an income of less than $4,000. 
Moreover, Negro women in their upper thirties whose husbands 
were in the upper income group had borne fewer children on the 
average than their white counterparts. By contrast, the 1970 census 
shows that within the group consisting entirely of white couples of 
upper education and upper occupation level with the wife not in 
the labor force, there was a discernible pattern for the number of 
children bom per family to increase as the family income increase^ 
However, the more usual situation in the population at large is that 
the families mth the largest number of children are the least able 
financially to provide adequately Tor their children's welfare. 

Changes in mortality and immigration-Death rates in the 
United States dropped more rapidly during the first b\K of the 20th 
century than during more recent decades. Now that contagiou:i 
diseases liave been brought increasingly under control, more deaths 
occur among older members of the population, whose numbers 
have increased more rapidly than those of younger members and 
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whose illnesses are often of long duration and expensive to treat. 
The need has therefore been developing for a wider economic base 
than that of the family for the payment of unusually heavy health 
costs, ^specially among the elderly. 

The average length of life in the United States has reached 70 
years-67 years for men and 74 years for women; 71 years for 
whites and 64 years for persons of other races combined. Persons 
with a relatively high educational level or with a relatively high 
family income live longer, on the average, than those with less 
education or income. For example /persons at age 25 years in 1960 
could expect to li .e about 7 years longer if they had completed at 
least 1 year of college than they would if they haH completed less 
than S years of s^jhooL These two groups tend to differ significantly 
in life styles, in the ability to pay for medical services, and in the 
availability of other types of support that are needed in the event of 
illness or serious accident. 

Nearly one-half of all deaths in the United States are 
attributable to the m^or cardiovascular diseases. Since 1950, the 
death rate from these diseases has declined by 13 percent, whereas 
the death rate from all other causes combined has actually increased 
by 2 percent. In particular, the proportion of all deaths that occur 
from malignant neoplasms (cancer) has become larger, and now this 
cause accounts for about one out of every six deaths. Likewise, 
increasing proportions of deaths occur from motor vehicle acci« 
dents, violence, cirrhosis of the liver, and diseases of the respiratory 
organs-with the noteworthy exception of a sharp drop in deaths 
from tuberculosis. Medical research and educational programs seem 
likely to develop the technology and the personal understanding of 
health problems that are required to reduce the deaths from 
selected causes for which rates remain high; such advances could 
bring further reductions in age^speciflc mortality rates for the 
United States before the end of the present century. 

The importance of international migration as a factor in 
population growth is apparent from the fact that, during the 
1960's, the average annual net civilian immigration was close to 
400,000 persons. As a result of new legislation enacted in 1965, the 
average annual number of alien immigrants had risen by about 
one-fourth by the late 1960's, and the origins of immigrants tended 
to shift from northern to southern and eastern Europe; more came 
from Asia; also, the share of immigrants from North and South 
America diminished, but yet there were notable increase"^ from the 
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West Indies and Mexico. The preference system under the 1963 
legislation favored professional workers as immigrants. Conse- 
quently, a particularly large numerical increase occurred in profes- 
sional workers who migrated from Asia, while the proportion of 
such workers among the small number of immigrants from Africa 
also increased considerably. If opportunities for the employment of 
these professional workers in their native countries improve through 
national and international development programs, probably fewer 
of them would decide to migrate to the United States. In the 
meantime, the immigration of well-educated persons from the Asian 
and African countries should have a positive effect on the image of 
their countries which they present to Americans. 



Composition and Distribution of the Population 

Variations in age, marriage, and living arrangements-Fluctua- 
tions in the age and sex distribution of the population because of 
changes in natural increase or migration can cause serious disloca- 
tions in the social and economic adjustments of a country or of a 
locality* Thus, reverberations of the low fertility period in the 
1930's followed by the high fertility period after World War II have 
been keenly reflected in wide gyrations of the age distribution 
which will continue to be repeated with lessening intensity for 
decades to come» The effects dre registered in vast changes in the 
demand for products and services that are needed by a particular 
age group, such as children's clothes and school teachers. The 
effects of variations in births have been augmented by the effects of 
wide variations in net immigration, particulariy by the survivors 
from decade to decade of the heavy immigration that occurred 
early in the 20th century, with its large majority of men and its 
varied cultural backgrounds. 

Rational planning for the future on the part of government 
and industry would be facilitated by a reduction in the range of 
birth and immigrant fluctuations. This objective appe&rs to have 
advanced somewhat during recent years as the low birth rate among 
the large cohort of women bom during the ''baby boom'' after 
Worid War II has prevented the recurrence of an upturn during the 
latter part of the last decade. As noted above, the net number of 
immigrants was relatively high in this period, and it therefore partly 
offset the relatively small number of births. However, growth 
through natural increase affects the size of the child population, 
whereas growth through immigration initially affects the size of the 
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population mainly in the young adult and middle ages. When the 
immigrants later on have children, however, the si/e of the child 
population is also affected. 

Fluctuations in the number of births from one period to the 
next are related to variations in econci ic conditions, in age at 
marriage, in stability of marriage, and in the proportions of adults 
who ever marry, as well as other variables. Changes in age at 
marriage in the last two decades have been consequences in part of 
the relative scarcity of potential marriage partners of the preferred 
age- brides about 2 or 3 years younger than grooms* The scarcity of 
potential brides during the eariy part of the 19S0's was associated 
with the "'marriage squeeze'' at that time which coincided with the 
lowest median ages at marriage on record in the United States. In 
the late 1960's and early 1970's, the tide turned in the opposite 
direction, and a relative excess of potential brides has been 
associated with a postponement of about 1 year in the age at first 
marriage as compared with the eariy 1950's. 

During the last two decades the stability of marriage has been 
declining, as judged by the increase of two-thirds in the divorce rate 
since the mid-19S0's and the smaller increase in remarriage rates. 
Widowhood has been delayed more and more by falling death rates 
among married persons. Consequently, the proportions married and 
widowed are lower than they were a decade ago, and the 
proportions single and divorced are higher. Estimates indicate that, 
among persons about 30 years old at present, close to 95 percent 
have married or will eventually marry, close to one-third will obtain 
a divorce, and close to four out of every five of those who obtain a 
Jivorce will eventually remarry. Although women who obtain a 
divorce eventually have about the same number of children as those 
with continuing flrst marriages, those who obtained a divorce would 
probably have had more children if they had had continuing 
marriages, in part because they tend to marry about 2 years 
younger than other women. 

The living arrangements of the population have changed 
greatly since 1950. During the 19S0's most of the increase in 
population was accounted for by persons living in families 
maintained by a married couple. But during the 1960'sa sharply 
increasing proportion of living arrangements featured an elderly 
widowed person living alone, a divorced or separated woman 
maintaining a home with her child or children, or an unmarried 
young adult living in a ''bachelor apartment'' alone or with a 
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**partner.** The average size of household has declined from 3.3 to 
3.0 persons since the mid-I950*s, and the number of single and 
divorced adults living in suburban apartments has risen quite 
sharply* 

Among the conditions which gave rise to these changes were 
the rapid growth of the elderly population and the more adequate 
benents provided for their welfare; the rising proportion divorced 
among employed persons; the increasing average age of young 
children in the family as the birth rate declined; the postponement 
of marriage; and the substantial increase of formeriy married 
"singles/' most of whom were between marriages. Among the 
consequences of these developments was an increase of one*half 
(from 8 to 12 percent) in the proportion of children of dependent 
age (under 18) who were living with their mother only, with fully 
38 percent of Negro children living thus and 10 percent living apart 
from their mother 

Some of these changes in living arrangements reflect the 
voluntary choices that people have made in order to attain a more 
satisfying life style. However, in many instances they have 
undoubtedly been entered into unwillingly because of social or 
economic conditions beyond the control of the persons involved 
and therefore have generated stress. 

Educational, ethnic, and religious composition-Advances in 
educational levels during the last two decades have been unusually 
large in the United States. The illiteracy rate has dropped from 3 
percent to I percent, the proportion of adults 25 years old and over 
wl o have graduated from high school has risen one-half (from 39 to 
58 percent), the proportion of adults who are college graduates has 
nearly doubled (from 7 to 12 percent), and the proportion of 
young persons in formal schooling has risen dramatically at all ages 
from 3 years upward. However, 15 percent of the 18- and 
19-y'(ar-olds have discontinued their education before graduating 
from high school; and, despite a fourfold increase in the number of 
college students since 1952, 84 percent of the 25*to-29*year*olds in 
the spring of 1970 had never attended ccllege or had discontinued 
their education before graduating from college. Moreover, the 
number of Negro college students has doubled in the last decade, 
but the Negro college enrollment rate is s^V^ only two-thirds that of 
white persons Just as Negro family income (closely related to Negro 
college enrollment rates) is still only about 60 percent of the 
corresponding figure for white families. 
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The increase in college enrollment during the 1%0's continued 
u long-time trend, but it wus probubly augmented by the induce- 
ment for men to defer military service during the wur in Vietnam 
by attending college. Moreover, as more young men were in military 
service or in college, more women also attended college or accepted 
employment. And, as the women increased their education and 
deferred marriage, they became better qualified and more available 
for employment. At the same time, opportunities for the employ- 
ment of women increased sharply, not only in lines of work where 
women have traditionally worked, but also in many lines where few 
women had previously worked. 

The cultural and material advancement achieved by the United 
States has been accomplished by a population characterized by 
varied national origins and religious backgrounds. Although 1 9 out 
of every 20 residents in 1 970 were born in the United States, and 
although 5 out of every 6 were born of a father and mother who 
were likewise natives, each of a dozen foreign countries has 
contributed more than a million immigrants to the United States 
throughout the last 150 years. The order of frequency of U.S., 
residents who report themselves as of European origin or descent is 
as follows: British, German, Irish, Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Russian. Nearly 88 percent of U.S. residents in 1970 were 
white, 1 1 percent were Negro, and 1 percent were of other races. 
According to estimates for persons of all ages, based on the Census 
Bureau's only survey of religious preference covering all ad'.!lts, 66 
percent of the U.S. population in 1957 regarded themselves as 
Protestants, 26 percent as Roman Catholics, 3 percent as Jewish, 1 
percent as of other religion, and 3 percent as having no religion; 1 
percent did not report a preference. 

In varying degrees, the characteristics of the population groups 
of differing origins have tended to converge as the younger (native) 
generation replaces the older (foreign-born) generation. For ex- 
ample, the levels of fertility and education have been changing 
between first-generation and second-generation residents of Euro- 
pean origin in the direction of those for the U.S. population of all 
origins conibined. Women of several national origins with low 
fertility in the older (foreign-born) generation have higher fertility 
in the younger (native) generation, and several with high fertility in 
the older generation have lower fertility lu the younger generation. 
At the same time, among the adults of some origin groups, 
including those of English and of Russian origin, an above-average 
proportion have completed I year or more of college for both the 
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older anu ? younger age groups. Moreover, Negroes have been 
making gains in education and income relative to the levels for 
white persons, but the gaps between these groups remain substan- 
tial. As convergence of social and economic characteristics of ethnic 
and cultural groups has progressed, more members of minority 
groups have achieved positions of social importance. 

Geographic distribution of the population-The United States 
ranks fourth among countries of the worid in both area and 
population. China and the Soviet Union are larger and have more 
people; Canada is sliglitly larger, and India has more people. 
Ttirougliout most of the Nation's history, population growth has 
generally proceeded from the seaboard areas of the Northeast and 
Southeast toward the Midwest, South Central region, and West. The 
Northeast ~ where immigrants most often settle-remains the most 
densely populated and most metropolitan region, with 310 persons 
per square mile, or 5 times the national average, and with some of 
the greatest concentrations of factories as well as shipping, trade, 
and financial centers. 

Tlie Midwest contains a large part of the Nation's most 
productive farm land, operated largely by descendants of north 
Europeans, and much of its heavy industry, manned largely by 
descendants of immigrants from other parts of Europe. The 
economy of the South has traditionally been based on cotton and 
tobacco, produced originally with the help of Negro labor. Today, 
however, its textile and petrochemical plants and resort and 
retirement activities are more important to its economy than 
agriculture. Tlie sparsely settled Mountain States-where some of 
the greatest concentrations of American Indians are found-provide 
employment in mines, in forests, in resort and retirement centers, 
and on irrigated land in fertile lowlands and valleys. The economic 
activity of the PaciFic States centers on a few major commercial and 
port cities, in which aircraft production is the chief of manv 
important manufacturing industries; the region also grows vast 
amounts of horticultural produce. The population of the Pacific 
States includes many persons of Mexican and Asian origin as well as 
numerous recent inmigrants from the Midwest and South. Almost 
half the population of Alaska-the native land of 50,000 Aleuts, 
Indians, and Eskimos and the adopted land of far more migrants 
from the other States-live in, or within SO miles of, its largest city. 
Anchorage. 

The first U.S. census in 1790 showed only 5 percent of the 
population living in urban areas as now defined (mostly places of 
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2,500 inhabitants and over), whereas the 1970 census showed that 
73 percent of the population was urba \. The larger urban places are 
central cities of metropolitan areas. These metropolitan areas, 
including the "metropolitan rings" surrounding the cities, have 
grown rapidly and are expected to include 85 percent of the total 
U.S. population by the year 2000 (Pickard, 1972). This historic 
pattern of population concentration in large agglomerations has 
been associated with rising productivity and higher standards of 
living, but some of the side effects-traffic congestion, air and water 
pollution, and the heavy consumption of irreplaceable natural 
resources-demonstrate that population growth and concentration 
are not always synonymous with "the good life." 

The 1970 census showed that only 4 percent of the U.S. 
population were living on farms. However, over 30 percent of the 
population were still living on farms in six States: Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. During the 
1960's the farm population dropped by 5 million, or neariy 40 
percent, but the decline has been diminishing, presumably because 
the supply of available outmigrants is approaching exhaustion in 
many regions. 

Patterns of internal migration -Since 1950, navural increase 
has accounted for most of the net growth of population in the 
Northeast and Middle West. Movement of population to these 
regions from abroad and from certain parts of the South has been 
largely offset by movement from these regions to the West and 
parts of the South, in particular, Florida. During this period the 
South attracted many movers from the North and also from Cuba 
but had a net migratory loss amounting to about one-tenth of its 
natural increase. In the West-which gained 70 percent in popula- 
tion between 1950 and 1970-neariy one-half of the growth was 
due to net migration, including immigration (mainly from Mexico 
and Asia) and, more importantly, inmigration from other U.S. 
regions. Much of the recent interregional movement has been from 
nonmetropolitan areas of the Deep South, the Great Plains, and the 
Middle Appalachian coalfield areas, notably in West Virginia. 

In general, migratory patterns have been influenced largely by 
movement away from nonmetropolitan areas with high natural 
increase and declining economic opportunities to growing metropol- 
itan areas and their environs where there is substantial economic 
development and where amenities for comfortable living are more 
abundant, However, there is some evidence that the half-dozen 
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largest metropolitan areas may now be experiencing net losses from 
migration* Even if the rate of population growth for the country as 
a whole should approach zero within a few decades, the movement 
of population from less preferred to more preferred areas within the 
country would continue. Tliis movement would create some 
problems and solve others. 

As compared with many other countries, the movement of 
persons and families from one residence to another in the United 
States occurs at a relatively high rate. Thus, 20 percent of the U.S. 
population moved in a 12-month interval near 1960 as compared 
with 1 1 percent in England and Wales and 8 percent in Japan. In 
the United States, long-distance migration is more typical of 
persons in upper than in lower educational and occupational levels 
and, as these levels have risen, the rate of interstate movement 
among men 25 to 34 years old has increased. These persons are 
enjoying more freedom of choice in their place of residence and in 
the type of work they perform. 

Peak movement is reached at age 22, when just under SO 
percent of men move from one residence to another in the United 
States within a 12*month period. Tliis age coincides most closely 
with a combination of critical life cycle changes, including marriage 
and/or entrance into the labor force after completion of school or 
military service. The eariy twenties is the period of life with the 
greatest concentration of long-distance moves, and a relatively laige 
proportion of such moves are made by persons in the upper 
socioeconomic groups. At ages 25 to 34, single men are, in fact, less 
mobile than married men living with their spouse, but separated and 
divorced meil are the most mobile of all; and fathers whose children 
are all of preschool age are more mobile than those with some 
children of school age. Migration differentials by social and 
economic level are most pronounced at the ages when migration 
rates are highest. Moreover, the most recent results available show 
that, among married couples with the husband 18 to 64 years old, 
two-thirds of those who moved within counties gave housing needs 
as the major reason for the move, whereas two-thirds of those 
moving between counties gave job-related reasons. Many adults who 
move are leaving areas where their job skills are no longer needed. 
Such persons cannot be profitably ''stockpiled'' in areas where they 
are not needed until opportunities arise for employing them there 
(Lee, 1970; Morrison, 1972). Pei^ons seeking work need the 
assistance of employment agencies which can supply information 
about the types of jobs available locally or in move distant areas. 
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Economic Charactemtics of the Population 

Differences in employment of men and women-During the 
late 1960's« a low point was reached in the proportion of adults 
who were unemployed, that is« who were looking for work but 
could not find suitable employment. The unemployment rate at 
that time was below 4 percent for all persons in the labor force but 
ranged from 2 percent for men 20 years old and over to 1 2 percent 
for teenagers (BLS, 1974, pp. 18 and 148). Overall, the annual 
average unemployment rate for 1973 was 4.9 percent. 

Tlie steadily increasing proportion of women workers is one of 
the most significant economic and social developments in recent 
decades. Tlie number of female workers has doubled since 1947 to 
33.3 million in 1972, while the number of male workers has 
increased by only one-fourth to 55.7 million. More young men have 
been delaying their work life while they acquire more education 
and/or serve in the Armed Forces, and more older men have been 
retiring earlier as pension and dis.(bility benefits have been 
expanded. Women have gained increasing opportunities for employ* 
ment, especially in teaching, in clerical and sales work, and in 
nursing and other personal services. Also, more women are well 
educated, and the employment of women without regard to marital 
status has been increasingly accepted by employers, by society in 
general, and by husbands whose wives desire to work outside the 
home. In addition, since the birth rate has declined, the average age 
of children in the family has increased. At the same time, the 
divorce rate has risen sharply; this fact has caused more young 
women -many of them mothers- to maintain their own home 
througli employment, often at work they were performing before 
obtaining a divorce. 

The status of women has improved as more women have 
gained employment and as more of them have moved into positions 
of increasing responsibility. However, women whose entire adult 
life has been devoted to their careers have not uniformly achieved 
full equality with men in employment opportunities and in rates of 
pay, even if their qualifications are comparable with those of men 
(Suter and Miller, 1973). At the same time, some of the growth of 
female employment has occurred where well-qualified female 
applicants have been in competition with males who had marginal 
quali ications for the same positions. One of the continuing 
problems associated with the increase in female employment is 
finJ ng suitable jobs for women in periods when jobs are scarce; 
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another is the difnculty of'icn experienced in making adequate child 
care arrangements. Research concerning these and related problems 
among women in European countries, where employment rates for 
women are generally higher than in the United States, should be 
instructive (Campbell, 1973, p. 174). Many working mothers use 
their income, not only to improve their own well-being, but also to 
help rear and educate their children, the cost of which is variously 
estimated at $20,000 to $100,000 per child (U.S. Commission on 
Population Growth and the American Future, 1972, Final report, p. 
81). 

Occupation, industry, and income-For several decades, occu> 
pational shifts in the United States have been from agricultural to 
nonagriculturdl employment, from less skilled to more skilled 
manual labor, from domestic to nondomestic service occupations, 
and from blue-collar to white-collar occupations. About 40 percent 
of the men now work as craftsmen or operatives (largely skilled and 
semiskilled workers, especially workers in factories, truck drivers, 
etc.) whereas about 35 percent of the women are clerical workers, 
especially in stenographic work and office machine operation. 
About 1 5 percent of employed men and women are professional or 
technical workers, engaged in educational, health, legal, and 
scientific or humanitarian activities. The remainder are employed in 
managerial or sales work, service work, farming, or nonfarm labor. 

Younger and better educated workers tend to enter and 
advance in the expanding occupations (including the professions); 
occupations requiring training and experience (such as clerical 
work); and occupations that are useful in advancement to better 
positions (such as sales work as a steppingstone to management). 
Earnings for year-round work ranged from nearly $12,000 in 1969, 
on the average, for men in professional and managerial work down 
to only about $3,000 for men in private household work. The 
average earnings of women ranged from about $7,000 for profes- 
sional work down to $ 1 ,500 for private household work. 

The industrial groups in which the largest numbers of persons 
are employed include manufacturing (26 percent), wholesale and 
retail trade (20 percent), and professional and related services (18 
percent). These are among the industries in which the rate of 
increase in female employment has greatly exceeded that of men. 
Smaller industry groups in which the rate of increase in female 
employment has also been substantial are construction, buiiiness 
and repair services, finance (including insurance and real estate), 
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and public administration (largely clerical and management work in 
government offices). 

Men in professional and related service industries had the 
higliest median years of school completed, 16.3 years, and their 
median earnings for year-round work in 1969 were $9,200, close 
behind the S9,900 received by the top industrial group-finance, 
insurance, and real estate. Earnings of women were nearest those 
for men in public administration; here, the median earnings of 
women were the highest ($6,200), or 69 percent of the correspond- 
ing figure for men ($9,000). Both the number and percent of 
women employed in hospitals recorded above average increases in 
the 1960's. The highest mean earnings for an occupation group 
within an industry group were received by male managers employed 
in the mining industry ($17,200) and in the manufacturing industry 
($16,500). The lowest mean earnings were for female workers in 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ($2,000) and in private house- 
hold work ($1,300). 

Approximately one-half of ihe U.S. families reported income 
from earnings only, that is, from wages and salary or from 
self-employment income. Families with "earnings only" had a mean 
income in 1969 of $10,500, those with "other income only" had 
$4,200, and those with "earnings and other income" had $13,300. 
For all families combined, the mean income in 1969 was $1 1,000, 
and the median income was $9,600; each of these two averages had 
risen about $1,500 by 1972. 

After adjustment for inflation, median family income in the 
United States rose 35 percent during the 1960's. A primary reason 
for the increase was the fact that more wives were receiving income 
for work outside the home-about one-half of all wives were earners 
in 1969-and their income rose during the 1960's from 29 percent 
as much as that of their husbands to 33 percent. In 1969, 7 percent 
of wives received more income than their husbands. 

The ratio of Negro to white median faiTiily income rose 
between 1959 and 1969 from 59 to 70 percent tor husband-wife 
families, thus still leaving a wide gap. Median famil) income ranged 
widely by age and education of the head, fron: 53,700 for families 
with the head 65 years old and over with less than full elementary 
school education to $2 1 ,600 for families with the head 55 to 64 
years old with 5 or more years of college. The median income of 
families with a female head was only a little over one-half as large as 
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that for all families. Althougli the proportion of families with 
incomes below the poverty line decreased from 19 percent in 1959 
to 9 percent in 1972, 4 percent of families (in 1970) where the 
head worked year-round still remained below the poverty level. 

Popubtion Projections 

One of the slogans used in announcing the 1970 census in the 
United States was: **We can't know where we're going if we don't 
know where we are." Finding out where we are going if past trends 
continue-with respect to total population, number of households, 
number of workers, etc. -is the objective of population projections. 
Whether the future population falls within the range of the 
projections depends on the demographer's knowledge and under* 
standing about past trends and probable future changes in the 
variables that are involved and also on how much detail about the 
population is being projected. Thus, barring an unexpected distur- 
bance with a gross effect on population change, the number of 
survivors at a future dale among persons already living in the United 
States can be projected with considerable confidence because of the 
conviction that changes in the death rates in the foreseeable future 
are likely to be relatively minor. 

However, because of wide fluctuations in the birth rate during 
the last few decades and uncertainties about how closely its future 
level will continue to approximate the present low level, the 
demographer is much less confident about making projections of 
the population that is yet unborn and hence he usually avoids 
setting narrow limits to such projections. Moreover, the net 
immigration component of population projections is usually deter- 
mined by arbitrarily assuming tht* continuation of the average level 
observed during recent years. 

In this context, much more confidence can be placed in the 
projection of the number of adults in 1980 or 1990 who will be 
heads of households, college students, or workers than in the 
projection of the number of children at those times who will be 
enrolled in elementary school. But in addition to the population 
component of such projections, another component is subject to 
future change, namely, the proportion of persons of each age group 
who are likely to be household heads, students, workers, etc. 
Because of these limitations, population projections are necessarily 
approximations, usually presented in terms of a reasonable range. 
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Even though popuhitiDn projections are neither precise nor free 
from error, they are often (if not usually) regarded as one of the 
most reliable elements used in sliort- or long-runge planning in the 
public and private sectors of the economy. 

The summary figures in table 7.1 include a selection of the 
projections for 1990 together v^^ith comparable data for 1970 and 
1950, so that reasonably likely changes over the next two decades 
can be compared with changes that have already occurred over the 
last two decades. Fuller details are presented on the projections in 
chapter VI and on the census and survey flguies since 1950 in 
earlier chapters. Tliese details portray the changing contributions of 
the several age groups to the totals shown here because ot pasi and 
probable future fluctuations in the number of births and the ciher 
irariables that are involved. 

Table 7.1 Projections of Pooulition, Households, School EnroD- 
ment« and Labor Force, 1990, and Estimates for 1970 and 19S0; 
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For every subject presented in table 7.1, the high projected 
**pcrccnt change'* for the period between 1970 and 1990 is smaller 
than the corresponding percent change that has already occurred 
during the same length of time, that is, between 1950 and 1970. In 
other words, the projections imply that a more moderate rate of 
change seems to be in prospect during the next two decades than 
the rate exp'^rien'^ed in the last two decades. For most of the 
subjects the low projected rate of change between now and 1990 is 
less than one-half as large as the observed rate of change since 1950. 
Although this moderation of the rate of change may be in part a 
result of exercising caution in choosing the assumptions underlying 
the projections, it is iii large measure a consequence of the generally 
downward trend in population growth observed or expected over 
the span of the 20th century. Within this context, several of the 
projected absohite changes for the next two decades are approxi- 
mately equal to or exceed corresponding changes in the last two 
decades; therefore, these substantial changes will still bring with 
them a number of serious adjustment problems. However, a 
continued slackening of population growth should bring about 
economic benefits by enabling the Nation to concentrate more of 
its resources on improving the quality of public services to a 
population of moderate size, rather than merely increasing the 
quantity of services to a population of a larger size (Giffler, 1972). 

Attention has been focused here on population trends and 
differentials over a 40-year period, from 1950 to 1970 and from 
1970 to 1990. But since the pattern of changes from 1950 to the 
present have included variable fluctuations, the t^^sk ot preparing 
projections has been difficult. The demographer who believes that 
the need for projections is important evaluates the recent changes 
and moves ahead with the preparation of the projections. Decisions 
are reached on a tentative basis as to whether the observed changes 
amount to fundamental shifts or whether they are temporary 
deviations along a line of gradual change. Since these decisions are 
fallible, continuous study is required so that historic development 
can be periodically reevaluated as the first step toward updating 
the projections (Shryock, Siegel, and Associates, 1971, chapter 24). 
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